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And ſold at the New Chapel, in the City- 
Mir. Wefey's Preaching-Houſes in Town and 
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OR may years 1 Jove been kat 'y „ | 

tuned to compile and publiſh an Eccleſiaſtical ' 
Hitory, as it was urged that no tolerable one was 
-yet' extant in the Engliſh language. I anfeered,” 
Ve have already an Engliſh Hiſtory of the Church, 
wrote by Archdeacon Echard. Jul it was replied, . 

This is allowed by impartial” Judges, to he noi only 

extremely emperfed, but alſo to be ſo exceeding dull, 
3 one can reds rag it without Ne. op | 


"W; But 7 ok" in no — think of e 5 
ſuch an Hiſtory. Want of Time was an in ſuper- 
able lunderance. Abridging, I might poſſibly Ki 


ound time for: but I Aneu no Hiftory of the * = 


Church worth abridfing: till a; Jew years. fuck, 


a worthy. man preſented” me with one, publiſhed —- 


thirty or forty years ago, by Dr. John Lawrence 
5 . Chancellor of tie Univerſity of” Got- 
4,4 1 awd 3 tingen, 
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tingen. This I read at 4 with the greate yl 

attention : and ut partly anſwered my expectations. 
Muck of what was wanting in Mr. Echard, his 

_ vaſt Learning and unwearied Induſtry ſupplied. 

Aud be is not a dull writer. Much of his Hiftory 

2 as lively as the nature of the ſulject will bear. 
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g. But what is all this to the Engliſh Reader ? 
Dr. Moſheim writes in Latin. Hence his work 
might have been long enough concealed, from thoſe 
who do not underſtand that language, had not a 
learned and ingenious man, Dr. M'Laine, under- 
took. the tranſlating of it into Engliſh." This he 
performed ſome years fince in an accurate man- 
ner, with the addition of many Notes. But one 
4 _Inconveniente Followed this, a large addition to the 
Price. The price of the Latin work was Six 
eee ih of the het e | io XL 
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2 A > 7 Fm rick if not M4 fo remove, 
_ == gn to lefſen this inconventence, by reducing the 
. price of this valuable Work to one third. It 
be obſerved, that part of the following | 
= Hiſtory is tranſlated from Dr. Moſheim; part 
3 . abridged from Dr. M'Laine; but /o as not to inſert 
= = a fingle Paragraph without any alteration. And 
= tlie far greater part of his numerous Notes, I do 
not meddle with. They may ſatisfy the curious: but 
would be of no 118 to the unlearned Reader. 
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8. Ve even in Dri Moſheim's Hiſtory many | 


Articles are neither inſtructive nor entertaining. 


Among theſe we may rank nine parts in ten of what 
relates to the Hereſies, that were propagated in the 
ſeveral Ages of the Church, and inthe ſeveral 
| Provinces of. the Empire. As the greateſt part of 

theſe were the mere whims and abſurdities of fenſe- 


teſs or 2 feconceited men, it was certainly doing 
them too much honour, to mention them in a \ ſerious 


| Hiſtory. And if they were not wholly faſt over, 
t was ſu efficient, barely to mention them, without 
entering into any detail of the nonſenſical reveries 
of thoſe idle dreamers. For if at the time when they - 
Auttered about in the world, it was needful "juſt to 
mention: them, it is not worth our while.now, to col. 


lect into one heap all the Wt 5 N 1 


we e * 2 ON \ 5 
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Moſheim writes, concerning The Internal State 
of che Church. He does not ſeem clearly to 
underſtand, what the internal State of the Church 


means. He tells you, the State of Learning, the 


form of Government, the Doctrine, the Rites and 
Ceremonies in each Century: but certainly all theſe 
put togtther teach us very little of its Internal 
State. The internal State of individual Chric 


tians, and the Chriſtian Church in general, is 
en, ſomething far . deeper, and widely 
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different from: this. Mien righteon aft, ay 
| peace, and joy in the Holy Ghoſt abound therein. 
then the Internal State of the Church is good. 
When theſe are generally wanting, the internal 
Slate of the Church.is certainly bad. Conſequently 
by . the increaſe or decreaſe of theſe, its "ous 
| State i 25 to be gſtimated. 


7 h : Fi 7 YA 1 ee my naked ' [enitments ; 
I do not find proof in any of his writings, that 
Dr. Moſheim him/elf, (though a very learned man 
was much acquainted with Inward Religion. Per- 
haps it is owing to this, that he ſo ſeverely condemns 
all the Myſtic Writers in a lump. Perhaps to this 
ere owing ſeveral other paſſages, which I can by 
no means approve of. But I chuſe rather to leave 
| them out, than to inſert and cenſure them: eſpe- | 


Tialh confidering he has many Excellencies, to 


bellance a few blemiſhes e and that lie is; upon the 
e one 10 the beſt Wa riters that we . 28 


8 199 A Ws Objeflion I have alſo to the Stile, 


partly of the Original, but chaefly of the Tranſla- 
mon. Many of the Sentences are far too long, 


_- ſhun out with abundance of unneceſſary words. 
Probably both the Author and his Tranſlator were 
admirers of Ciceronian peri ods. And it is allowed, 
t tꝛiey are not W in Orations: but in * tory 
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Mey: ſhould have no place. Salluſt, not Giceivizds 


the flandard for the flile of an"Hiftory. This 
have fludiouſly endeavoured ta correct, by paring 


off the ſuperfluity of worde, and leaving only Jo 
many in every ſentence, as /u __—_ 40 wen Ne 
meaning N Toy ERS, 55 = %*. | FEES 779 &. 


9. Bus has is 4 ee Objeflion a which * 


NE to me more confiderable than ' either of the 
former. I fear, that | ſometimes the Author, ſome- 


times the Tranſlator, and nom and then both the one 


and the other, have not done juſtice, either to the 7 


d ion whack they relate, or to the Character * 


truly good men. In theſe inſtances I hope to be 


- excuſed, for taking the ſame liberty with- them 


both, which Dr. M'Laine has frequently taken 
wii Dr. Moſheim: efpectally as I always endea- 
vour to ſpeak with modeſty and with due reſbet to 
both thoſe ingenious men. I take this liberty with the . 
teſs ſeruple, becauſe, though they have read many 


| Books which I have not ſeen: yet, on the other 


hand, I have read many within theſe fifty years, ; 
mes TOY they n never Cal 


10. Abe all, We is one hi + which 7 


judge 2 abſolutely needful to apprize the pious 
| Reader, (that he be not offended) before he enters 
ether upon this or any other Hiſtory of the Church. 


N 2 him not RAG ee” an Hi Nory of Saen AF 


men that walked worthy of their high Calling. lu 
is true, there were a few, in every age, of theſe A 
burning and ſhining lights. But they ſhone in a 
dark place, in à beniglited world, a world full of 
darkneſs: and cruel. habitations. As the myſtery 
of iniquity began to work even, in the days of the 
Apofiles, ſo not long after the ey were removed 
fromthe earth, it brought forth a plentiful harveſt. 
A overſpread the face of the earth; ſo that well. 
nzzh all fleſh corrupted their ways before the 
Lord. And from that time to this, it might truly 
'be' /ara, the whole world lieth in the wicked one; 
meaning thereby not only the Mahometan and _ 
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with its cauſes, that the attentive reader ma 
obſerve the diſplays of providential wiſdom and 


periods of Contr 
revolutions both of a happy and calamitous nature, 
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14 
1. T7) Cclefiaſtical Hiſtory is a narration of the 
I. tranſations, and events, which relate to 


that large community, the CHURCH, It com- 
prehends, both the external and internal condition 


of this community, and ſo connects each event 


. — 


ſented with more propriety, than as a ſociety go- 
verned by certain laws and inſtitutions of a ſpiri- 
tual tendency. To ſuch a ſociety many external 
events muſt happen, which will advance or 


conſtitution. In this view of things then the 


hiſtory of the church, like that of the ſtate, may 


be divided into two general branches, Which we 
may call its ene ad" e ee eee 


I. The External hiſtory of the church com 
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goodneſs in the preſervation of the church, and 
thus find his piety. improved, as well as his 
II. The church of CHRIST cannot be repre- 


oppoſe its perfection, in conſequence of ite un- 
voidable connexion. with the courſe of human 

affairs. It muſt alſo from the influence of external 

events, be liable to various changes in its internal 


prehends. all the changes, and events, that have 


diverſified the external ſtate of this ſacred com- 
. And as all public ſocieties have their 
Is of luſtre and decay, and are expoſed to 


TE 
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fo this firſt branch of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory may 
be ſubdivided into two, co ing 
profperous and calamitous events t 
pened to the church. 
IV. The proſperous event | 
buted to extend the limits of the Chriſtian church, 
have proceeded either ffom its rulers and leaders, 
or from its ſubordinate members. 
former claſs, we rank its public rulers, ſuch as 
ſtrates, and pontifs, who, by their 
laws, their liberality, and even their 
arms, have maintained its cauſe and extended its 
borders, as alſo its more private leaders, its learned 
and pious doctors, whoſe wiſe counſels, eminent 
examples, and diſtinguiſhed abilities, have con- 
tributed to promote its true proſperity, Under 
| mprehend the advan- 
riſtianity bas derived, 
from the active faith, the inyincible conſtancy, 
the fervent piety and extenſive 
nuine profeſſors, who, by the luſtre. of theſe 


_ amiable virtues, have led many into the way of 


WTCC 4 . 3 
Under the calamitous events that haue 
ened to the church, may be comprehended 
the injuries it has received from the vices of its 
friends, and the oppoſition of its enemies. The 
profeſſors of Chriſtianity, and eſpecially the 
Tulers of the church, have done unſpeakable de- 
triment to the cauſe of religion, by their ignorance 
and ſloth, their luxury and ambition, their un- 
charitable zeal, animoſities and contentions, of 
5 g examples will be exhibited 
in the courſe of this hiſtory. Chriſhanity had 
gublic enemies, even princes and magiſtrates, who 
oppoſed its progreſs by penal laws and perſecu- 

tion; it had alſo private and inveterate adverſar 


hat have hap- 


$, that have contri- 


Under the 


Princes, mz 
uuthority an 


the latter claſs, we 
tages, which the ca 
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to ſuperſtition or abandoned to atheiſm, endea- 
voured to blaſt the riſing church by their perfidious 
accufations and virulent writings. 
VI. Such then are the events that are exhibited _ 
to our view in the external hiſtory of the church. 
Its Internal Hiſtory comprehends the changes that 
have happened in its inward conſtitution, in 


by which it ſtands diſtinguiſhed from all other 
religious ſocieties. The cauſes of theſe internal 
changes are to be fonght for principally in the 
condutt of thoſe who have preſided in the church. 
Tt has been frequently their practice to interpret 
the truths' of religion in a manner accommodated 
to their particular ſyſtems, nay, to their private 
intereſt; and, while they have found in ſome im- 
plicit obedience, they have met with warm 
oppoſition from others. Hence have proceeded 
broils and commotions, in_which the cauſe of re- 
ligion has often been defended at the expence both 
of juſtice and humanity. All theſe things muſt 
be obſerved by an eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian. 
VII. The firſt thing that ſhould be treated in 
the Internal Hiſtory of the church, is the hiſtory 
of its miniſters, and form of government. When 
we look back to the commencement of the Chriſ- 
tian church, we find its government adminiſtered 
by humble and gentle paſtors. But, in proceſs of. 
time, we ſee thele paſtors affecting pre-eminence, 
and afſuming ſupreme authority both in civil and 
religious matters. At length, a ſingle man pre- 
tended a right to adminiſter the affairs of the 
whole church with an unlimited ſway.— Among 
the doctors of theſe early times, there were ſome 
8 who acquired, by their learned labours, an uni- 
verſal influence; their deciſions were handed 
_ RR ET EE down 
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in a certain ſet '6f philoſophers, who, enſlaved” © 


that ſyſtem of diſcipline, doctrine, and praftice; 
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1 INTRODUCTION. : 
down to poſterity as facred rules of faith and 
practice; and they thus deſerve to be mentioned 
among the governors of the church, though its 
N adminiſtration was not actually in their 
VIII. After giving an account of the rulers 
and doctors of the church, we exhibit a view of 
the laws, that form, as it were, its center of 
union, and diſtinguiſh it from other religious 
ſocieties. Theſe laws are of two kinds. The 
firſt are properly called divine, becauſe they are 
immediately enacted by God himſelf, and are 
contained in thoſe ſacred books, which carry the 
moſt ſtriking marks of a divine origin. They 
conſiſt of thoſe doctrines that are the objects of 
faith, and thoſe precepts that are addreſſed to the 
heart. To the ſecond kind belong thoſe /aws - 


. 


that are merely of human inſtitution. | — 
IX. As long as the ſcriptures were the only 
rule of faith, religion preſerved its native purity; 
and, in proportion as their deciſions were poſt- 
zoned to the inventions of men, it degenerated 
from its divine ſimplicity. It is neceſſary to ſhew j| 
under this head, what was the fate of the pure laws 
and doctrines of Chriſtianity how they were in- | 
terpreted and explained how they were defended 
' againſt the enemies of the Goſpel—how they 
were corrupted and adulterated by the ignorance 
and licentiouſneſs of men. And, finally, it will 
be proper to inquire, how far the lives of Chriſ, 
tians have been conformable to thgſe ſacred laws, 
as alſo to examine the rules of diſcipline preſcribed 
by the governors of the church, | 


X. The Human Laws, that conſtitute a part of 

_ eccleſiaſtical government, conſiſt in precepts con- 

cerning external worſhip, and, in certain rites, © 
either confirmed by cuſtom, or Ay by 
F „ $5. oO. if 
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expreſs a Dew and ceremonies regard 
religion either directhyj or indirectiy; by the 
former, we underſtand thoſe that are uſed in the 
immediate worſhip of God; by the latter, ſuch 
decent inſtitutions as, beſides direct acts of wor- 
ſhip, have obtained in the church 

XI. As bodies politic are e diftrafted 


|. with wars and ſeditions, fo has the Chriſtian 


church been. The principal authors of theſe 
diviſions have been ſtiled Heretics, and their pe- 
culiar opinions Herefies. The nature therefore 
and. progreſs of thele herefies are to be carefully 
unfolded; and, if this be done with judgment, 


it muſt prove uſeful in the higheſt degree, though 


at the ſame time no branch of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory 
is ſo difficult, on account of the injurious treat- 
ment that has been ſhewn to the heads of religious 
ſeats, and the unfair repreſentations that have been a" 

given of their tenets. And this difficulty has 
been conſiderably augmented by this, that the 

greateſt part of their writings have not reached 
our times. It is therefore the duty of -a candid 


hiſtorian to avoid attaching to this _ the zinvi- 


dious ſenſe in which it is too often uſed, ſince it 


is employed againſt truth, as frequency as againſt 
error. 


XII. py ns thus conlideria 1 what nine | 
the matter ol Eccleſiaſtical Hi it will be pro- 


per to beſtow a few thoughts on Ne) manner of- 


treating it. And in order to render both the Ex- 
ternal and Internal Hiſtory of the Church truly 


uſeful, it is neceſſary to trace effects to their cauſes, | 

and to connect ey ents with the eixcuinſtances, 
views, principles, and inſtruments that have con- 
tributed to them. A bare recital of facts can 
but. enrich the memory; but the hiſtorian, who 


enters into the N Prins of ee events, 
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gives a a proper 'exerciſe to the judgment of: the | 
reader, and adminiſters uſeful leſſons of wiſdom L 


and prudence. - +. 
XIII. In order to Mie dver ths ſecret cauſes of 


public events, ſome general ſuccours are to be de- 


£ rived from the Hi 2 EA the lime in wich they 


happened, and the 7. trmonies*of the authors by 


whom they are 0 880 But . theſe, a 

confiderable acquaintance "worth human nature is 
ſingularly uſefu The hiftorian, who has ac- 
quired a — knowledge of the views that 


occupy the generality of men, who, has ſtudied | 
a great variety of characters, and obſerved the 


force of human paſſions, together with the infir- 
mities and contradictions they produce in the 
condutt of life, will find, in this knowledge, a 
key to the fecret reaſons and motives which 
gave riſe to many of the moſt important events 


of ancient times. A knowledge alfo of the man- 


ners and opinions of the perſons concerned, will 
contribute to lead us to the true origin of things. 


XIV. There are beſides theſe general views, 


Particular conſiderations, which will aſſiſt us in 


traeing up to their true cauſes the various events 
of ſacred hiſtory, We muſt, for example, in the 


External Hiſtory of the chnch, attend carefully, 


firſt, to the — ſtate of thoſe nations in which 


the Chriſtian religion has been embraced or re- 
| jected; and, /econdly, to their religious ſtate, i. e. 


the opinions they have entertained concerning the. 


divine nature and the worſhip that is to be ad- 


dreſſed to him. For we ſhall then perceive, with - 


more certainty, the reaſons of the different re- 
ception Sunne bas met with in different 
nations. | 


XV. With reſpeft to the tera Hiftory of | 
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the hidden ſprings of its various changes, than an 
| acquaintance with the - Hz 7 , earring. 4 ud 
philoſopliy in the times of old. For. it is certain, 
that human learning and philoſophy have, in all 
times, pretended to modify the doctrines of 
Chriſtianity; and that theſe pretenſions have e.. 
tended further than is conſiſtent with the purity of 
the Goſpel. It may alſo be obſerved, that a know; 
ledge of the forms of civil government and of 
the ſuperſtitious rites of ancient times is not on 
| uſeful, to illuftrate ſeveral things in the 8 
Hiſtory of the church, but alſo to render a ſatis- 
factory account of its Internal variations both in 


doctrine and worſhip. For human laws, and the \ 
maxims of civil rulers, have undoubtedly, had a 
reat influence in forming the conſtitatign of the 
church; and even its ſpiritual leaders have, in too 


many, inſtances, modelled, its diſcipline after the 


e eee 
We cannot be at a loſs to know. the 


have been Nas by eminent virtue. And 
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an attachment to favourite opinions leads authors 
to pervert, or at leaſt modify facts in favour of 
thoſe who have embraced theſe opinions. It is 
not neceſſary to obſerve the ſolemn obligations 
| that bind an hiſtorian to guard againſt cheſe three 
| Jources of error. . 
XVIII. It is well known nevertheleſs how far 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians, in all ages, have departed 
-* from theſe rules. For it is evident, how few the 
_ Unpartial hiſtorians are, whom neither the in- 
fluence of the ſe& to which they belong, nor 
he ſpirit of the times and the torrent of prevail. 

ing opinion, can turn aſide from the purſuit of 
truth alone. In the preſent age, more eſpecially, | 
_ the ſpirit of the times and the influence of pre- 
dominant 8 have gained an incred ible | 
Acendant. | 
XIX. If thoſe who apply theatres - to the 
compoſition of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, be careful 
to avoid theſe ſources of error, their labours ad 
be eminently uſeful to mankind, eſpecially to 

thoſe who are called to inſtruct others. 
hiſtory of the church preſents to our view a 
Variety of objects adapted to confirm our faith. 
When we contemplate the united efforts of king- 
doms and empires, and the dreadful calamities 
which Chriſtianity, in its very infancy, was ob- 
liged to encounter, and over which it gained an 
immortal victory, this will fortify its zealous 
profeſſors again! all the threats, cavils, and ſtra- 
Wn 7 of impious men. The TG examples 
diſplay their luſtre, more or leſs, in every 
period of hs Chriſtian hiſtory, have an 1 
tendency to inflame our piety. Thoſe amazing 
events that diſtinguiſhed every age of the church, 
and often ſeemed to ariſe from cauſes of little 
* . with a ſolemn, voice, the 
empire 
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empire of providence, ..and.. the \inconſtancy of 


human things. And, among dhe many. advan- 
tages of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, it is none of the 


leaſt, that we ſhall ſee therein the origin of thoſe 


| ridiculous rites, fooliſh ſuperſtitions, and perni- 
cious errors, with which Chriſtianity is yet 
disfigured in many parts of the world. This 


knowledge may lead us to a view of the truth in 


its beautiful ſumplicity, may engage us to lavept, | 
and render us zealous in its defence. 


XX. They, eſpecially, who are appointed to 
inſtruct the * 4. the rl Juchjas 
are ſet apart for the ſervice of the church, Will 
derive from this ſtudy the moſt uſeful leſſons of 
wiſdom, to direct them in the 3 of their 
reſpective offices. Even the inconſiderate zeal 
of many, and the pernicious conſequences 
thereof, will teach circumſpeftion; and in 
the miſtakes into which even men of eminent 


abilities have fallen, they will often fee the things. 
they are to avoid, and the ſacrifices it will be 


prudent to make, in order to maintain peace and / 


concord in the church. 1 

XXI. As the hiſtory of the church is External 
or Internal, ſo the manner of treating it muſt be 
ſuitable. As to the firſt, when the narration runs 


through a great number of ages, it is proper to 


divide it into certain periods, which will aſſiſt 
memory, and introduce a certain method into the 
work. In the following hiſtory the uſual diviſion 
into centuries is adopted; though it be attended 
with inconveniences. $2 INT 


XXII. A conſiderable” part of theſe inconve-) 


niences will be removed, if, beſides this ſmaller 


diviſion, we adopt a larger, and divide the ſpace 
of time that elapſed between the birth of CHRIS 


and our days into certain grand periods. It is on 
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count Wi Swe comppehend the following 
Hiftory in F6vr Books, which will take in 
four remarkable periods: the FIRST will be em- 


ployed in exhibiting the ſtate of the Chriſtian 

* Church, from its commencement to the time of 
ConsrANTINE the Great. The SECOND. will 
comprehend the period from the reign of Co- 

© STANTINE to that of CHARLEMAGNE. The 
_ © TminD+ will contain the Hiſtory of the Church, 


from the time of CHARLEMAGNE to the me- 


| morable period when LUTHER aroſe. And the 
FOURTH will carry down the fame hiſtory, from 
I riſe of LUTHER to the * times. 
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CHAPTER 4/6 


c the civil. and religious GE of 4 55 1 
3 — at the birth of CHR r — nl 


1. A GREAT. part Th the world v was Cs 
ſubje& to the Roman empire, when 
Jelus Chriſt made his ap 


pearance upon earth. 
= The remoter nations, which had ſubmitted to the 
po of this mighty empire, were ruled, either 
by Roman governors inveſted with: temporary 
commiſhons, or by their own princes and laws, 
ni ſubordination to the republic. At the ſame 
time the Roman p Ca and their ſenate, - though 
11 * had not loſt ſhadow of TOY were Fan 
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guſtus Cæſar, who had united in his own 
perſon the titles of Emperor, Sovereign Pontiff, 


Cenſor, Tribune of the people, Proconſul; in a 


word, all the great offices of the ſtate. 


H. The Roman government, both ah 


to its form and its laws, was certainly mild and 

But the injuſtice and avarice of the 
Prætors and Proconſuls, and the ambitious luſt of 
conqueſt, which was the predominant paſſion of 


the Roman people, together with the rapacious 


proceedings of the Publicans, by whom the taxes 


"of the empire were levied, were the occaſions of 


perpetual tumults. And among the many evils 


that aroſe from thence we reckon the formidable 


armies, that were neceſſary to ſupport theſe ex- 
tortions in the provinces, and the civil wars, which 
frequently broke out between the oppreſſed na- 


tions and their haughty conquerors. 


HI. It muſt, at the fame time; be ackriowledged, 


that this ſupreme dominion of one people, over ſo 3 


many kingdoms, was attended with many conſider- 
able advantages to mankind in general, and to the 
propagation of Chriſtianity in particular. For, by 
the means of this, many nations, different in their 


475 language, and in their manners, were united to- 


gether in ſocial intercourſe. Hence a 3 was 
opened to the remoteſt countries by t 

*nications, which the Romans formed between the 
conquered provinces. Hence alſo the nations, 
- whoſe'manners were ſavage, were civilized by the 
"laws and commerce of the Romans. And by 
this, the benign influence of letters and philoſophy 


"was ſpread abroad in countries, which had lain, 


before, under the darkeſt ignorance. All this con- 
tributed to the progreſs of the Go e Beſides, 
the Roman em ire, at © the birth Chriſt, was 
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leſs agitated by wars and tumults, than it had been 

for many years before. The period in which our 
Saviour deſcended upon earth, may be Jultly 
ſtyled the Pacific Age. And indeed, the tran- 
quillity, that then reigned, was neceffary to enable 
the miniſters of Chriſt to execute, with fuc- 


= ceſs, their ſublime commiſſion. ' 


IV. But all nations then lived in the praftice 


< 


of the moſt abominable ſuperſtitions. They all, 
except that of the Jews, acknowledged a number 


of governing powers whom they called Gods, and 
one or more of which they ſuppoſed to prefide 
over each particular people. They worthipped 

theſe with various rites; they conſidered them as 
widely different from each other in ſex, and power, 


in their nature, and alſo in their reſpettive offices, 


and they appeaſed them by a multiphcity of cere- 
monies and offerings, in order to obtain their pro- 
tection. So that, however different the degrees 
of enormity might be, in different countries; yet 
there was no nation, whoſe religious worſhip did 


not diſcover a manifeſt abuſe of reaſon, and very | 
ſtriking marks of extravagance and folly. 
But in proceſs of time, the Greeks and 


Romans grew as ambitious in their religious pre - 


| tenſions, as in their political claims. y main- 
tained that ner gods, though under different 


names, were the objects of religious worſhip in all 
nations, and therefore they gave the names of 


their deities to thoſe of other countries. This 


pretenſion, whether rs ee ignorance, or 
other means, introduce 


ther S, 1 inexpreſſible darknefs 
and perplexity into the hiſtory of the ancient ſu- 
perſtitions, and has been alſo the occaſion of 
innumerable errors in the writings of the learned, 


V. One thing, indeed, which appears re- 
mar kable, is, that this variety of religions and of 


gods 


* 
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gods neither produced wars nor diſſenſions 
among the different nations. Each nation ſut-- 
| Jered its neighbours to follow their own method 
of worſhip, to adore their own gods, to enjoy their 
own rites.and ceremonies, and diſcovered no ſort 


of diſpleaſure at their diverſity of ſentiments in 


religious matters. There is, however, little won- 
ertul in this ſpirit of mutual toleration, when we 


conſider, that they all looked upon the world as 


one great empire, divided into various provinces, 
over every one of which a certain order of divi- 


nities preſided, and that, therefore, none could 
behold with contempt the gods of other nations, 


or. force ſtrangers to pay homage to theirs, The 


Romans exerciſed this toleration in the ampleſt | 
manner. For, N would not allow any | 


changes to be made in the religions chat were 
ublicly profeſſed in the empire, nor any new 


they granted to their eitizens a full liberty of ob- 
ſſerving, in private, the ſacred rites of other 


nations, and of honouring foreign deities with 


feaſts, temples, conſecrated groves, and ſuch like 
teſtimonies of homage, 

VI. The deities of almoſt all nations were either 
Ancient heroes, renowned for noble exploits, or 
FEings and generals who had founded empires, 0 
women, become illuſtrious by remarkable actions 
-or uſeful inventions. The merit of theſe eminent 
Perſons, contemplated by their poſterity With 


I 


Aan enthufiaſtic gratitude, was the reaſon of their 


being exalted to celeſtial honours. The natural 


world furniſhed another kind of deities, that were 
added to theſe by ſome nations. And as the ſun, 


moon, and ſtars ſhine forth with a luſtre, ſuperior 
do that of all other material beings, they particu- 


ceived 
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ceived religious homage from almoſt all nations i | 
From theſe beings of a nobler kind, idolatry de- 
ſcended into an enormous multiplication of infe- | 


- 


rior powers; ſo that in many countries, mountains, 


trees, and rivers, the earth, the fea, and the winds, 


nay, even virtues, vices, and diſeaſes had their 


according to their reſpective nature and offices. 


miniſters, diſtributed into ſeveral claſſes, preſided 


ſhrines attended by zealous worſhippers. Theſe 
deities were honoured with rites of various kinds, 


The rites-uſed in their worthip were abſurd” and 
ridiculous, and frequently cruel] and obſeene. 
Moſt nations offered animals, and ſome proceeded 
to human ſacrifices. As to their prayers, they 
were void of piety and ſenſe both with reſpect to 
their matter and their form. Pontiffs, prieſts, and 


in this ſtrange worſhip, and were appointed to 


prevent diforder in the performance of the ſacred 
rites. This order, ſuppoſed to be diftinguiſhed by + 
an immediate intercourſe with the gods, abuſed 
their authority in the baſeſt manner to deceive an 


S 


ignorant people. 


VII. But, beſide the public worſhip of the gods 


to which all were admitted, there were certain re- 
ligious inſtitutions celebrated in ſecret by the 
Greeks and ſeveral eaſtern nations, to which a - 


very ſmall number were allowed accefs. Theſe 


were commonly called myſteries; ard the perſons, 


who deſired to be initiated therein, were obliged 
previouſly to exhibit fatisfatory proofs of their 
fidelity and patience, by paſſing through various 


trials. The ſecret of theſe inſtitutions was kept in 


the ſtricteſt manner, as the initiated could not re- 
veal any thing that paſſed in them without 


expoſing their lives to the moſt imminent danger; 


quainted with the true nature and deßgn of theſe 
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hidden rites. It is, however, well known, that, 


in ſome of thoſe: myſteries, many things were 


tranſacted, that were contrary to modeſty. 
VIII. It is certain, this religion had not the 


leaſt influence towards exciting or nouriſhing true 


virtue. For the gods and goddeſſes, to whom 
public homage was paid, exhibited to their wor- 
ſhippers- rather examples of egregious crimes, 


than of illuſtrious virtues. The gods were eſteemed 


ſuperior to men in power and immortality ; but, 
in every thing elſe, they were conſidered as their 
equals. The prieſts were little ſolicitous to ani- 
mate the people to a virtuous conduct either by 
their precepts or their example; nay, they plainly 


declared, that all that was eſſential to the true 


worſhip of the gods was contained in the rites and 
- Inſtitutions which the people had received by tra- 
dition. And as to what regarded the rewards of 


virtue and the puniſhment of vice after this life, 


the general notions were partly uncertain, partly 
licentious, and often more proper to adminiſter 
- indulgence to vice, than encouragement to virtue. 
Hence, the wiſer part of mankind, about the time 
olf Chriſt's birth, looked upon this whole ſyſtem 
of religion as a juſt object of ridicule. The con- 

ſequences of this wretched theology were an 
univerſal corruption of manners, which diſco- 


vered itſelf in the impunity of the moſt ſlagi- 


tious crines. Juvenal and Perſius among the 


Latins, and Lucian among the Greeks, bear 


teſtimony to the juſtice of this accuſation. It is 

alſo well known, that no public law prohibited 
the ſports of the gladiators, the exerciſe of un- 
natural luſts, the licentiouſneſs of divorce, the 
cuſtom of expoſing infants, and of procuring 


abortions, nor the frontleſs atrocity of conſe- 
crating publicly ſtews and brothels to certain 
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Aduxinities. 
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IX. Vet none of theſe nations ever arrived at 
ſuch an exceſs of barbarity and 1gnorance, as 
not to have ſome diſcerning men among them, - 
who were ſenſible of the extravagance of thele - - 
religions. But of theſe obſervers, ſome were 
deſtitute of the weight and authority, that were 
neceſſary to remedy theſe over-grown evils; and 

others wanted the will to exert themſelves in ſuch 

a glorious cauſe. And, the truth is, none of them 

had wiſdom equal to fuch an arduous enterprize. * 
This appears manifeſtly from the Taborious, but 

_ uſeleſs efforts of ſome of the Greek and Roman + 
philoſophers. + Theſe venerable ſages delivered. 

in their writings, many ſublime things concerning 

the nature of God, and the duties incumbent _ 

upon men; they diſputed againft the popular re- 

ligion ; but to all this the added ſuch abſurd _ . 
ſubtilties of their own, as may convince us, it 


by belongs to God alone, and not to man, to reyeal 

y the truth without any mixture of error, 1 
r X. About the time of Chriſt's appearance 4 
A upon earth, two kinds of philoſophy prevailed . 

e among the civilized nations. One was that of 

n the Greeks, adopted alſo by the Romans; the 

- other, that of the Orientals, which had a great 

n number of votaries in Perſia, Syria, Chaldea, 

be Epypt, and even among the Jews. The former 

— was diſtinguiſhed by the ſimple title of philoſophy. 

* The latter was honoured with the more pompous 

- appellation of Hence, or 4nowledge, ſince thoſe 

is who embraced this, pretended to be the reſtorers 

d of the knowledge of God, which was loſt in the 

= world. The followers of both theſe fyſtems 

e | ſubdivided themſelves into a variety of ſetts. 

g As we ſhall have occaſion hereafter to ſpeak 

- of the oriental philoſophy, we ſhall confine 

n ourſelves here to the doctrines taught by the 
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3 Among the Grecian ſets, there were ſome 
which declared openly againſt all religion; and 


others, who, though they acknowledged a deity, 
yet caſta cloud over the truth, inſtead of exhibiting ; 


it in its genuine beauty. 


Of the former kind were the Epicureans and 


Academics. The Epicureans maintained, That 


the world aroſe from chance; that the gods 
_ (whoſe exiſtence they did not dare to deny) nei- 
ther did, nor could extend their care to human 
affairs; that the ſoul was mortal: that plea/ure 


was to be regarded as the ultimate end of man; 


and that virtue was neither worthy of eſteem nor 
choice.“ The Academics aſſerted the impoſſi- 
bility of arriving at truth, and held it uncertain, 
10 Whether the gods exiſted or not; whether the 
ſoul was mortal or immortal; whether virtue were 


preferable to vice, or vice to virtue?” Theſe 
two ſects, though they ſtruck at the foundations 


of all religion, were the moſt numerous of all 
others at the birth of Chriſt, and were parti- 
cularly encouraged by the liberality of the rich, 
and the protection of thoſe in power. 5 


XII. There was another philoſophy, in which 
religion was admitted, but which was deficient 
by the obſcuruy it caſt upon truth. Under the 
philoſophers of this claſs, may be. reckoned the 


Platoniſts, the Stoics, and the followers of 


Ariſtotle, whoſe ſubtile diſputations concern- 
ing God, religion, and the ſocial duties, were 
of little uſe to mankind. The nature of God, 
as it is explained by Ariſtotle, is ſomething 
like the principle that gives motion to a machine; 


it is a nature happy in the contemplation of itſelf, 
and entirely regardleſs of human affairs; and 


- ſuch a divinity cannot reaſonably be the object 
either of love or fear. With reſpe to the ſoul, 
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d tality or not. What then could be expected 
V. from ſuch a philoſophy? could any thing fatis-. 
„ factory, in favour of piety, be hoped for from a 


ſyſtem which excluded from the univerſe a divine 
rovidence, and inſinuated the mortality of the 
XIII. The god of the Stoics has fomewhat 
more majelty, than the divinity of Ariftotle; 
nor is he repreſented as ſitting above the ſtarry - 
heavens in a ſupine indolence, and a perfect in- 
attention to the univerſe. - Yet he is deſcribed” 
as a corporeal being, united to matter by a ne- 
ceſſary connexion, and ſubject to the determi- 
, nations of an immutable Fate, ſo that neither 
S rewards nor puniſhments can properly proceed 
- from him; The learned alſo know that, in the 
: | Philoſophy of this ſeR, the exiſtence of the ſoul 
XF was confined to a certain period of time. Now 
| it is manifeſt, that theſe tenets remove, at once, 
f the ſtrongeſt motives to virtue, and the moſt 
ö powerful reſtraints upon vice; and, therefore, 
the ſtoical ſyſtem may be conſidered as a body / 
——_ of pompous doctrine, but, at the ſame time, as a 
| bod ody without nerves, or any principles of con- 
fene 07 36H Wo CRORE 
XIV. Plato is generally looked upon as ſu- 
perior to all the other philoſophers in wiſdom; 
and this eminent rank does not ſeem to have been 
undeſervedly conferred upon him. He taught 
that the univerſe was governed by a being, 
glorious in power and wiſdom, and poſſeſſed of 
a perfect liberty and independence. He extended 
alſo the views of mortals beyond the grave, and 
ſhewed them proſpects adapted to excite their 
hopes and fears. His doctrine, however, beſides 
the obſcurity with which it is often expreſſed, has. 
e e many 


# 
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many ather conſiderable defects. It e | 


the ſupreme creator of the world as deſtitute; of 
many perfections, and confined to a certain de- 


terminate ſpace. Its deciſions, with reſpect " 

the ſoul, and demons, are too much adapted to 

Nouriſh. ſuperſtition. Nor will the moral phi- 
loſophy of Plato appear worthy of fuch high 

_ admiration, if we attentively, examine and. com- 

F N together its various parts. | 


XV. As then in theſe different ſefts, has 


were many things mantained that were highly _ 


unreaſonable and abſurd; certain men were of. 


opinion, that none of theſs ſefs were to be 


adhered to in all matters, but that it was wiſe to 
extract out of each ſuch tenets as were good, and 


to abandon the reſt. This gave riſe to a new 
form of philoſophy in Egypt, which was called 
the Eclectic. It appears from the teſtimony of 


Philo the Jew, who was himſelt one of this 


| ſeR, that this was in a flouriſhing ſtate at Alex- 


andria, when our Saviour was upon the earth. 


XVI. The attentive reader will eaſily conclude 
from this ſhort view of the miſerable ſtate 147 the 

World at the birth of Chriſt, that mankin 
this period of darkneſs and corruption, flood . 

4 in need of ſome divine teacher to convey. 


to the mind true and certain principles of religion 
and wiſdom. The conſideration of this wretched 
condition of mankind will be alſo uſeful to thoſe 
who are not ſufficiently acquainted with the ad- 


vantages, comforts, and ſupport, which the doc- 
wines of Chriſtianity a are ſo ret to adminiſter 
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Concerning the civil and religious State of the, 
JEWISEH NATION at the berth of CHRIST. _ 


ME ſtate of the Jews was not then much 
1 ⁰çubetter than that of other nations. They 
were governed by Herod, who was himſelf a 


' tributary to the Roman people. His government 


was a yoke of the moſt vexatious and oppreſſive 


kind. By a cruel temper, he drew upon himfelf 
the averſion of all, not excepting thoſe whohved 


upon his bounty. By a mad luxury and a mag-. 
nificence far above his fortune, he exhauſted the 


| treaſures of that miſerable nation. Under his 


adminiſtration, and by his means, the Roman 
luxury was received in Paleſtine, accompanied 
with the worſt vices of that licentious people. 
In a word, Judea, governed by Herod, groaned 


under all that corruption, which might be ex- 


pected from the authority and the example of AY 


prince, who, though a Jewin outward profeſſion, 


was, in point of morals and practice, a contemner/ 
of all laws human and divine. 5) 9 42Þ 


II. After the death of this tyrant, the Romans 7B 


divided the government of Paleſtme between his 


ſons. In this,diviſion the one half of Judea was 
wen to Archelaus; and the other was di- 
vided ' between his two brothers, Antipas and 
Philip. Archelaus followed the example of 
his, father's crimes in ſuch a manner,*that the 
Jews, grown weary of his adminiſtration, laid” 
their grievances before Auguſtus, who deli- 
vered them from their oppreſſor, by baniſhing 


him from his dominions about ten years after the 
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duced to the form of a province, and added to 1 
the juriſdiction of the governor of Syria. a 
III. However ſevere the authority was, which t 
the Romans exerciſed over the Jews, it did not. b 
extend to the ſuppreſſion of all their civil and e 
religious privileges. The Jews were, in ſome | t 
meaſure, governed by their own laws, and per- of 
mitted the enjoyment of their own religion. The C 
adminiſtration of religious ceremonies was com- 
mitted, as before, to the bigh-prieſt, and the ſan- 
hedrim; to the former of whom the order of the 
prieſts and levites was in the uſual ſubordination ;_ 
and the form of outward worſhip, except in a 
very few points, ſuffered no viſible change. But 
it is impoſſible to expreſs the calamities and vex- 
ations, which this unhappy nation ſuffered from 
the preſence of the Romans, whom their religion 
obliged them to look upon as a polluted people, 
and, in a more particular manner, from the 
avarice and cruelty of the Prætors, and the frauds 
and extortions of the Publicans. So that, all 
things conſidered, their condition, who lived 
under the government of the ſons of Herod, 
was more ſupportable than the ſtate of thoſe, 
Who were immediately ſubject to the Roman 
juriſdiction. 4 W 
IV. It was not, however, from the Romans 
alone, that the calamities of this miſerable people 
proceeded. Their own rulers multiplied their 
vexations, and hindred them from enjoying any 
comforts left them by the Roman magiſtrates. 
The leaders of the people, and the chief prieſts, 
were profligate wretches, who had purchaſed 
their places by bribes, or by acts of iniquity, and 
Who maintained their ill- acquired authority by 
the moſt abominable crimes. The ſubordinate 


members were infected with the corruption o 
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the head; the | prieſts, / and thoſe who poſſeſſed 
any authority, were diſſolute and abandoned to 
the higheſt degree; while the multitude, ſet on 
by theſe corrupt examples, ran head- long into 
every ſort of iniquity, and by their endleſs ſedi- 
tions, robberies, and extortions, armed againſt 
them, boch the juſtice of God, and the vengeance 
ol mene e eee eee en nnen 
V. Two religions flouriſhed at this time in 
- Paleſtine, viz. the Jewiſh and the Samaritan, whoſe 
> reſpective followers beheld. thoſe of the oppoſite 
Þ ſect with the utmoſt averſion. The Jewiſh reli- / 
1 gion ſtands in the books of the Old Teſtament; 
1 
N 
5 


* 


but at this time, it-had loſt much of its primitive 
aſpect. Errors of a pernicious kind had infected 
the whole body of the people, and the more 
learned part of the nation were divided upon 
; points of the higheſt conſequence. All looked 
> for a deliverer, but not for ſuch a one as God 
? had promiſed.. Inſtead. of a ſpiritual Saviour, 
; they expected a warlike prince, to break off 
their chains, and ſet them at liberty from the 
Roman yoke. All regarded the whole of religion, 
p as conſiſting in the rites appointed by Moſes, and 
in the performance of ſome external acts of duty. 
They were horribly unanimous in excluding from 
7 eternal life all other nations; and, as a conſe- 
quence, they treated them with the utmoſt inhu- 
manity, when any occaſion offeree. 
VI. Religion had not a better fate among the 
learned. The ſupercilious doctors, who vaunted 
their profound knowledge of the law, were con- 6 
ſtantly ſhewing their ignorance by their religious 
differences, being divided into a great variety 
ol ſects. Of theſe, three, in a great meaſure, 
eclüipſed the reſt, both by the number of their 
MR adherents, and the authority they acquired. 
— i 9 e : Theſe 
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Theſe were the Phariſees, the Sadducees, and the 


re 

Eſſenes. There is frequent mention made of ge" | rl 
two former in the facred writings; but t Pp! 
knowledge of the latter is to be derived from a 
Joſephus, Philo, and other hiſtorians. Theſe th 

- _ three illuſtrious ſects agreed in the fundamental EK 
Principles of the Jewiſh religion, while, at the tl 
ſame time, they were involved in endleſs diſ- al 
putes upon points of importance; and their con- 11 
troverſies could not but be 1 detrimental to b 

\ the literate multictude. 1 


VII. It may not be improper to mention . 
1/0 of the principal matters that were debated among 
theſe * ſets. One of the main points 
was: Whether the written law alone, was of di- 
dine authority. The Phariſees added to this /azy 
another, which had been received by oral tra- 
dition. This the Sadducees and Eſſenes re- 
Jetted, and adhered to the wrilten lam as the only 
dieine rule of obedience. They differed alſo in 
their opinions concerning the true /en/e of the law. 
For, while the Phariſees attributed to the ſacred 
text a double ſenſe, one of which was obvious, 
regarding only the words, and another myſteri- 
ous, relating to the intimate nature of the things 
expreſſed; and while the Sadducees maintained 
that nothing further was delivered by the law, 
than that which was contained in the literal ſigni - 
fication of the words; the Eſſenes, at leaſt the 
greateſt part of that ſea, entertained an opinion 
different from both. They aſſerted, in their jar- 
gon, that the words of the law were void of all 
power, and that the things exprelſed by them, 
were the images of holy and celeſtial objects. 
Theſe unintelligible wranglings, about the ſenſe 
of the divine word, were ſucceeded by a contro- 
| vers of the greatelt moment, concerning the 
EL _- 1 | rewards | 
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riſees were of opinion, that theſe rewards and 
puniſhments extended both to the ſoul and body, 
and that their duration was prolonged; beyond 
the limits of this tranſitory ſtate. The Sadducees 
aſſigned to them the ſame period that concludes 
this mortal life. The Efenes differed from both; 
and maintained that future rewards and puniſh- 
ments extended to the ſoul alone, and not to the 
body, which they conſidered as a maſs of ma- 
; hg nant matter, and as the priſon of the immortal 

Wites:- 1 e SDSS % 47 05 FA 7 
VIII. None of theſe ſects ſeemed to have 
a true piety at heart; nor were their principles 

and diſcipline at all adapted to the advancement 

j of it. The Pharifees courted popular applauſe 

| by a vain oſtentation of ſanctity, while. they _ 
7 | were ſtrangers to true holinels, — inwardly de- 
„ filed with the moſt criminal diſpoſitions. The 
: | Sadducees, by denying future rewards and puniſh- 
; ments, removed, at once, the moſt powerful in- 
1 centives to virtue, and the moſt effectual reſtraints: 
: upon vice, and thus gave new : vigour +t0j-every: - 
| ſinful paſſion. As to the Eſſenes, they were a 
" ap ſuperſtitious: tribe, who, looking upon: piety to 
| God as: incompatible with ſocial attachment no; - | 
men, diſſolved, by this pernicious; doftrine; the 
7 great bonds of human ſocieexy. 75 
N IX. While then ſuch darkneſs prevailed among 
; theſe, it will not be difficult to imagine, how: 
corrupt the multitude. muſt have been. They 
verre ſunk in the moſt deplorable ignorance of 
God, and of divine things; and had no notion» 
of any other way of rendering themſelves ac- 
5 ceptable to the Supreme Being, than by ſacrifices, 
91 and the other external rites of the Moſaic law. 
Y Hence proceeded that profligate wickednile, 
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N = i nu upon earth. '' | 
f anv part of the Jewiſh religion was lefs 


© Eorrupted than the reſt; it was the form of ex- 


- ternal;worſhip, eſtabliſhed by the law of Moſes. 
And yet a variety of rites were introduced into the 
ſervice of the temple, of which no traces are to 
be found in the ſacred writings. The inſtitution 
of theſe additional ceremonies was owing to thoſe 


revolutions, which rendered the Jews more con- 
verſant with the nations round about them, than 


they had formerly been. For when they ſaw the 
facred rites of the Greeks and Romans, they 


were taken with ſeveral of their ceremonies, and 
did not heſitate to adopt them i in the ſervice of 


the true God. 


XI. The ae een who- ed deine 


-worlhip | in the temple that was built on mount 
. Gerizim, lay under the ſame evils that oppreſſed 
the Jews, (with whom they lived in the bittereſt 
enmity,) and were alſo, like them, highly inſtru- 


mental in increaſing their own calamities. They 


fuffered as much as the Jews, from troubles and 


diviſions fomented by the intrigues of factious 


n. Their religion alſo was more cor 
n that of the Jews themſelves, as Chriſt rep 
| clares in his converſation with the woman of 


Samaria. For they mixed the errors of the 
- Gentiles with the ſacred doctrines of the Jews, 


and were exceſſively corrupted by the idolatrous | 


cuſtoms of the Pagan nations. | 
XII. Mean time the Jews multi lied ſo prodigi- 


oully, that the narrow bounds of Paleſtine were 


no longer ſufficient to contain them. They 


poured, therefore, their 1ncreaſing numbers into | 
the neighbouring countries, and that with ſuch | 


5 050 that, at r of Chriſt's birth, there 
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was ſcarcely A province in the empire, where 
they were not found. They were maintained, 


in foreign countries, againſt injurious treatment 


and violence; by the protection of the magiſtrates; 
and this was abſolutely neceſſary, fince, in moſt 
places, the remarkable difference of their reli- 
gion and manners, from thoſe of the other 
nations, expoſed them to the hatred and indig- 
nation of the multitude. All this appears to 
have been moſt wiſely directed by the adorable 
hand of an interpoſing providence, to the end, 
that this people, which was the ſole depoſitary of 
true religion, being ſpread abroad through the 
whole earth, might be every, where a reproach 


to ſuperſtition, and prepare the way for that yet 


fuller diſcovery of divine truth, which was to 


ſhine upon the world from the goſpel of the Son 0 


of G. 


— 


„ enn . . <br" 
Concerning the life and actions of Jes Us CRRIST. 
1 | HE errors and diſorders, that 1 


1 - now been confidering, required ſome- 
thing far above human wiſdom and power to 


remove them, and to deliver mankind from the 


miſerable ſtate to which they were reduced b 

them. Therefore, towards the concluſion of the 
reign of Herod the Great, the Son of God deſcend- 
ed upon earth, and, taking upon him the. human 
nature, appeared to men under the ſublime cha- 

ratters of an infallible teacher, an all- ſufficient 
mediator, and a ſpiritual and immortal king. 
The place of his birth was Bethlehem, in the 


und of Paleſtine. The year, in Which it hap- 


* # 7 


pened, 


1 
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pened, has not hitherto been fixed with certainty. a 
hat which appears moſt probable, 15; that it 1 

happened about a year and ſix months before t 

the death of Herod, in the year of Rome 748, ll , 

. or 749. The uncertainty, however, of this Ea 
point is of no ſort of conſequence. We know 1 
that the Sun of Righteouſneſs has ſhone upon the þ 
world. And though we cannot fix the preciſe | 

period in which he aroſe, this will not hinder us "2 

from enjoying the influence of his vital and ſa N 

Jutary beams. h 

II. Four inſpired w writers, de * anteil t. 

to us an account of the life and actions of Jeſus 4 

"Chriſt, mention particularly his birth, his | 

lineage, his family, and his parents; but they p 

fay very little concerning his infancy and his C 

earlier youth. Not long after his birth, he was ſp 
conducted by his parents into Egypt, that he tr 
might be out of the reach of Herod's cruelty. „ 

When he was but twelve years old, he diſcourſed WW th 

in the temple with the moſt learned of the ei 

Jewiſh doctors, concerning the ſublime truths WM v 

of religion. And the reſt of his life, until the m 

thirtieth year of his age, was ſpent in the ob- ac 
ſcurity of a private condition. This is all that be 
the wiſdom of God has permitted us to know, of 
with certainty, of Chriſt, before he entered ſti 
upp: his public miniſtry. pl: 

III. Jeſus began his public eitkllry A in the w] 

| thirtieth year of his age; and to render it more | 
ſolemn, a man, whoſe: name was John, the ga 
ſon of a Jewiſh prieſt, a perſon much reſpected th; 
don account of the auſtere dignity of his life and pe 
manners, was commanded by God to proclaim co 
io the people the coming of the Meſſiah, ne 
that had been promiſed to their fathers, This Hof 

W ee man called himſelf the fore- runner alf. 
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of the Meſſiah. Filled with a holy zeal, he 


cried aloud to the Jewiſh nation to depart from 


the bleſſings which the Son of God was now 


Matt. iii. 6. John i. 31. Chriſt himſelf, before 


their tranſgreſſions, that they might partake of 


come to offer to the world. Theſe exhortations' 
were not without effect, and thoſe who, moved 
by his ſolemn admonitions, had formed the re- 
| ſolution of amending their lives, were initiated 
into the kingdom of the Redeemer by baptiſm, 


he began his miniſtry, was baptized by John, 


that he might not, in any point, negle& to 


anſwer the demands of the Jewiſh law. 


IV. It is not neceſſary to enter here into a 


particular detail of the life and actions of Jeſus 
Chriſt, All Chriſtians know, that, during the 
ſpace of three years, and amidſt the deepeſt 
trials, he inſtructed the Jewiſh. nation in the 
will of the Moſt High, and omitted nothing, in 
the courſe of his miniſtry, that could contribute 


wiſe. His life was a continued ſcene' of the 
moſt perfect ſanctity, and the pureſt and moſt 
active virtue, not only without ſpot, but alſo 
beyond the reach of ſuſpicion. And by miracles 


ſtupendous than ſalutary and beneficent, he dif- 
played to the univerſe the truth of that religion, 
which he brought with him from above. 

V. As this divine religion was to be propa- 
cated to the ends of the earth, it was neceſſary 
that Chriſt ſhould chuſe a certain nünbbef of 
perſons, to accompany him through the whole 
courſe of his miniſtry ; that they might be wit- 


of his miracles, to the remoteſt nations; and 


either to gain the multitude, or to charm the 


—— 


of the moſt ſtupendous kind, and not more 


neſſes of the ſanctity of his life and the grandeur 


alſo tranſmit to the lateſt poſterity a genuine ac- 
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count of his ſublime doctrines. Therefore Jeſus 
choſe, out of the multitude that attended his diſ- 
courſes, twelve perſons, by the name of Apoflles. 
Theſe were illiterate, poor, and of mean ex- 
traction; ſuch being moſt proper to anſwer the 
views of the divine Saviour. He avoided mak- 
ing uſe of the miniſtry of perſons endowed with 
the advantages of fartune, or eloquence and 
learning, leſt the progreſs of the goſpel ſhould 


be attributed to human and natural cauſes, 1 Cor. 
i. 21. Theſe apoſtles were ſent but once to , 
preach to the Jews during the life of Chriſt, 
Matt. x. 7. He choſe to keep them about his 
own perſon, that they might be thoroughly in- , 
ſtructed in the affairs of his kingdom. That the I 
multitude, however, might not be deſtitute of 0 
teachers to enlighten them with the knowledge 8 
of the truth, Chriſt appointed ſeventy diſciples \ 
= » 

f 
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to preach the glad tidings throughout the whole 

Province of Judea, Luke x. 1. 

VI. A great number of the Jews, gruck with 
thoſe illuſtrious marks of divine authority, that 
ſhone forth in the miniſtry and actions of Chriſt, 
regarded him as the true Meſſiah. But the 


rulers of the people, and eſpecially the chief * 
prieſts and Phariſees, whoſe licentiouſneſs and f 
hypocriſy he cenſured with a noble and generous tl 
freedom, laboured with ſuccels, to extinguiſh p 
in their breaſts the conviction of his celeſtial 1 
miſſion. Fearing alſo leſt the miniſtry of Chriſt a 
ſhould diminiſh their credit, and deprive them | p 
of the advantages they derived from their au- < 


thority in religious matters; they laid ſnares for 
his life, "Ie for a conſiderable time, were 
without effect. They ſucceeded, at length, by 
the treachery of Judas, who delivered him into 
the mercilels hands of a brutal ſoldiery. 
; VII. In 
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VII. In conſequence of this, Jeſus was firſt 


brought before the Jewiſh high-prieſt and ſan- 


| Hedrim, before whom he was accuſed of having 


violated the law, and blaſphemed the' majeſty o 


= God. Dragged from thence to the tribunal of 


Pilate, he was there charged with ſeditious en- 


terpriſes, and with treaſon againſt Cæſar. Both 


theſe accuſations were ſo evidently falſe, yea, 
ſo deſtitute of every appearance of truth, that 
they muſt have been rejected by any judge, who 


acted upon the principles of common equity. 


But the clamours of an enraged populace, ſet on 
by their prieſts and rulers, intimidated Pilate, 


and engaged him, though with the utmoſt re- 


luctance, and in oppoſition to the diftates of his 
conſcience, to pronounce a capital ſentence 
againſt Chriſt. And as the end of his miſſion 
was to make expiation for the ſins of men, ſo 


| when all things were ready, and when he had 


finiſhed the work of his glorious miniſtry, he 
placidly ſubmitted to the death of the crofs, and 
with a ſerene and voluntary reſignation, com- 
mitted his ſpirit into the hands of the Father. 
VIII. On the third day he reſumed that life 
which he had voluntarily laid down; and, rifing 
trom the dead, declared to the univerſe thereby, 
that the divine juſtice was ſatisfied, and the 
paths of ſalvation rendered acceſſible to the hu- 


man race. He converſed with his diſciples dur- 
ang forty days after his reſurrection, and em- 


ployed that time in inſtructing them more fully 
concerning the nature of his kingdom. Many 
wiſe reaſons prevented his ſhewing himſelf pub- 


3 licly at Jeruſalem. He contented himſelf with 


manifeſting the certainty of his reſurredtion to 
a ſufficient number of faithful witneſſes. After 
this, having given his diſciples à divine 
SR e commiſſion 
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with the utmoſt intrepidity. This marvellous 
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commiſſion to preach the glad ridings of ſalva- 
tion to the human race, he aſcended into heaven 


in their preſence, and reſumed the enjoyment 
of that glory, which he was poſſeſſed of efore 


the worlds were | created. 
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Ge Concerning the proſperous events that ee 10 


the church during this CN AG 


1. TESUS, being aſcended into Haaves, Fax | 
3 ſhewed his. afflicted diſciples, that he. 
was ſtill their omnipotent protector. Fifty days 
after his departure from them, he gave them 
the firſt proof of that power to which he was 


exalted, by the effuſion of the Holy Ghoſt upon 


them according to his promiſe, Acts ii. 1, &c. 


The conſequences of this were infinitely honour- 
able to the Chriſtian religion. For no ſooner 


had the apoſtles received this precious gift, than 
their ignorance was turned into light, their 


doubts into certainty, their fears into a firm and 


invincible fortitude, and their former backward- 
neſs into an ardent and inextinguiſhable zeal, 
which led them to undertake their ſacred office 


event was attended with a variety of gifts, par- 
ticularly the gift of tongues, ſo indiſpenſably 


neceſſary to qualify the apoſtles to n the 
_ goſpel to the different nations. $4 


II. The apoſtles began their miniſtry, by 
preaching the goſpel, according to Chriſt's oy 
mand, firſt to the Jews, by endeavouring to 
bring that. deluded people to the knowledge _ 


or ö \ 
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Nor were their labours unſucceſsful, ſince, in a 
very ſhort time, many thouſands were converted. 
From the ' wie they paſſed to the Samaritans, 
W to whom they preached with ſuch efficacy, that 
great numbers of that nation r e the 
| Meſſiah, And, after they had exerciſed their 
| miniſtry, during ſeveral years, at Jeruſalem, and 
brought to a ſufficient degree of maturity the 
Chriſtian churches which were founded in Pa- 
leſtine and the adjacent countries, they carried 
| the goſpel to all the nations of the world, and E7 
ſaw their labours crowned with abundant fruits. 


n III. No ſooner was Chriſt exalted on high, 
e than the apoſtles determined to render their 
8 number complete, as it had been fixed by their 
_ divine maſter, and accordingly to chuſe in the 
8 place of Judas, a man endowed with ſuch fanc- 
n tity and wiſdom, as were neceſſary in a ſtation 
. of ſuch vaſt importance. Having therefore ga- 


= thered together the ſmall aſſembly of Chriſtians, 
Tr which had then been formed at Jeruſalem, wo 
n iſ werepropoſed as candidates for this ſacred office. 
Ir 3 Theſe men were Matthias and Barnabas, the 
d former of whom was, by lot, choſen to the dig- 
„ 9 JJ 20, ROO 
bh IV. All theſe apoſtles were men without edu- 


cation, and ignorant of letters and philoſophy. 
But Jeſus himſelf, by an extraordinary vc ice. 
from heaven. called to his ſervice a thirteenth - 
| apoſtle, whoſe name was Saul (afterwards Paul 
and whoſe acquaintance both with Jewiſh and 
Grecian learning was very conſiderable, Adds ix. 
This extraordinary man, who had been one 
of the moſt virulent enemies of the Chriſtians, 
WF became their moſt glorious defender. Inde- 
Wo pendent of the miraculous gifts, with which he 
Vas cnnched, he was poſſeſſed of an invincible _ 
is: ED Py courage, 


——— 


courage, an amazing force of genius, and a 
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ſpirit of patience, which no fatigue could over- 
come, no ſufferings exhauſt. To theſe the 
cauſe. of the e under the divine appoint- 
ment, owed a conſiderable part of its rapid 
V. The firſt Chriſtian church, founded by 
the apoſtles, was that of Jeruſalem, which was 
the model of all thoſe that were afterwards 


erefted during this firſt century. This church 


was governed by the apoſtles themſelves, to 


whom both the elders and the deacons were ſub- 


Jet. The people, though they had not aban- 
doned the Jewiſh worſhip, held ſeparate aſſem- 
blies, in which they were inſtructed by the 


apoſtles and elders, prayed together, celebrated 


the Lord's ſupper in remembrance of his death 
and ſufferings, and, at the-concluſion of theſe 
meetings, teſtified their mutual love, partly by 
their liberality; to the poor, and partly — 


friendly repaſts, which from thence were cal 0 0 
* of. charity. Among the virtues, which 


diſtinguiſhed the riſing church, that of charity 
to the poor ſhone with the brighteſt luſtre. The 


rich ſupplied the wants of their brethren with 
ſuch liberality, that among the primitive diſci- 


ples of Chriſt, all things were in common. 


VI. The apoſtles having finiſhed their work 
at Jeruſalem, travelled over a great part of the 


known world, and in a ſhort time planted a vaſt 


number of churches among the Gentiles. Several 


of theſe are mentioned in the ſacred writings ; 
though theſe are but a ſmall part of the churches, 
which were founded either by the apoſtles them- 
ſelves, or by their diſciples under their imme- 
_ diate direction. The diſtance of time, and the 
want of records, leave us at a loſs with reſp: 
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to many intereſting circumſtances, nor have we 


any certain accounts of the limits of their 
voyages, of the countries where they ſojourned; 
or of the times and places in which they finiſhed 
their courſe. The ſtories that are told con- 
cerning their exploits among the Gauls, the 
Engliſh, the Spaniards, the Germans, the Ames _ 
ricans, the Chineſe, the Indians, | and the 
Ruſſians are too romantic, to be received by an 
impartial enquirer after truth. The greateſt part 
of theſe ſables were forged after the time of 
Charlemagne, when moſt of the Chriſtian 
churches contended about the antiquity: of their 
origin, with as much vehemence as the Arcadi- 
ans, Egyptians, and Greeks diſputed formerly 

about. their preceden ce HG 
VII. When we conſider the rapid progreſs of 
Chriſtianity, and the feeble inſtruments by which 
this amazing event was effected, we muſt naturally 
have recourſe to an omnipotent hand; as its aue 
and proper cauſe. For unleſs we ſuppoſe this; 
how was it poſſible that men, deſtitute of all 
human aid, without credit or riches, learning or 
eloquence; could, in ſo ſhort a time, perſuade à 
conſiderable part of mankind to abandon the re- 
ligion of their anceſtors? How was it, poſſible; 
that an handful of apoſtles, fiſhermen: and pub 
licans, could engage the learned and the mighty, 
as well as the ſimple and thoſe of low degree; 
to forſake their favourite prejudices, and to em- 
brace a new religion which was an enemy to 
their corrupt paſſions? And, indeed, there were 
undoubted marks of a celeſtial power perpetually 


attending their miniſtry. There was, in their 


very language, an incredible energy; to which 
were ad ed; ſtupendous.miracles, the ſoretelling 
ol future events, the power ol, diſcerning the 
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| ſecret thoughts and intentions of the heart, a 
magnanimity ſuperior to all difhculties, a con- 
tempt of riches and honours, a ſerene tranquillity 


in the face of death, and an invincible patience 
under torments ſtill more dreadful than death 
itſelf; and all this accompanied with lives free 


from all ſtain, and adorned with the conſtant | 


practice of all virtue. 
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CHAP. V. 


Concerning the calamitous events that happened * 8 


the church. 


LOEMEE innocence that diflingnifhed ahbe Hves - 
of Chriſt's ſervants, and the 2 * 


the doctrine they taught, were not ſufficient to 


defend them againſt the malignity of the Jews. 
Their prieſts and rulers, not only loaded with in- 
juries the apoſtles of Jeſus, and their diſciples, 

t condemned as many of them, as they could, 


to death, and executed in the moſt barbarous 


manner their ſanguinary decrees. The murther 
of Stephen, of James the ſon of Zebedee, and 
of James, ſurnamed the Juſt, biſhop of Jeru- 


ſalem, furniſh dreadful examples of this. 

II. The Jews Sho. ! | 

Roman provinces, did not yield to thoſe of Jeru- 
ſalem in cruelty. We learn from records of 
_ unqueſtionable authority, that they ſeized every 
occaſion of animating the magiſtrates agua the 


_ Chriſtians, and ſetting on the multitude to de- 
mand their deſtruction. The high-prieſt, and 

the Jews, who dwelt in Paleſtine, excited the 
rage of the foreign Jews againſt the infant church, 


by ſending meſſengers to exhort them not only 


- 
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ived out of Paleſtine, in the 
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to avoid all intercourſe with the Chriſtians, but 
to perſecute them in the moſt vehement manner. 
They gave out, that the Chriſtians were enemies 
to the Roman emperor, ſince they 2 
the authority of a perſon whoſe name was Jeſus, 
whom Pilate had puniſhed as a male factor, and 
on whom, nevertheleſs, they conferred the royal 
dignity. Theſe inſinuations had the intended 
effect, and the rage of the Jews againſt the 
Chriſtians was conveyed from father to ſon; ſo 
that the church of Chriſt had, in no period of 
time, more deſperate enemies than that very 
b to whom the Saviour was more W m6 
ent 
III. The ſupreme ale of the world did not 
let the barbarous conduct of this perfidious nation 
go unpuniſhed. The moſt ſi al marks of divine 
Ls purſued them, and their cruelties were 
dreadfully avenged. God, who had for ſo many 
ages protected em! withdrew: his aid. He per- 
2 Jeruſalem, with its temple, tobe deſtroyed; 
an innumerable multitude of this devoted people 
to periſh by the ſword, and the greateſt part of 
thoſe that remained, to groan under ſevere bon- 
dage. Nothing can be more affecting than the 
account of this terrible event, and the tremen- 
dous calamities which attended it, as they are 
yo by Joſephus, himſelf a Jew, and alſo a 
pectator of this horrid ſcene. - From this periol 
the Jews experienced, in every place, the hatred 
of the Gentiles ſtill more than they had formerly 
done. And in theſe their calamities the predic- 
tions of Chriſt were amply ful filled. 
IV. However virulent the Jeus were again 
the Chriſtians, yet, upon many occaſions they 
wanted power to execute their purpoſes. This 
was not the caſe with the Heathen nations: and 
K | | therefore . 
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therefore from them the Chriſtians ſuffered the 
ſevereſt calamities. The Romans are ſaid to have 
purſued the Chriſtians with the utmoſt violence 
in ten perſecutions, but this number is not exactly 
verified by the ancient hiſtory of the church. 
For if, by theſe perſecutions, ſuch only are meant 
as were univerſal throughout the empire, it is 
certain, theſe amount not to that number. 

V. Before we proceed, we may enquire, how 
it happened, that the Romans, who were trou- 
| bleſome to no nation on account of their religion, 
and who ſuffered even the Jews to live under 
their own laws, treated the Chriſtians alone with 
fuch ſeverity? Eſpecially conſidering that the 
nature of the Chriſtian religion, and its tendency 

promote both the public welfare of the ſtate, 
and the private felicity of the individual, en- 
titled it, in a fingular manner, to the protection 
of the reigning powers. One of the principal 
reaſons of the ſeverity, with which the Romans 
e the Chriſtians, ſeems to have been 
the abhorrence with which they regarded the 
religion of the empire, which was fo intimately 


connected with the form, and, indeed, with the 


cule 


very eſſence of its political conſtitution. For, 
though the Romans gave an unlimited toleration 
to. all religions, which had nothing in their 
tenets dangerous to the commonwealth, yet — 
would not permit that of their anceſtors, which 
was eſtabliſhed the laws of the ſtate, to be 
turn into deriſion. But the Chriſtians ridi- 
the abſurdities of the Pagan ſuperſtition, 

and they were aſſiduous in gaining proſelytes to 
the truth. Nor did they only attack the religion 
of Rome, but all the different forms under which 
ſuperſtition appeared in various countries. From 
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ſe was not only inſupportably daring nn, 


gant, but, moreover, an enemy to the public 
tranquillity. It is on this account, that Tacitus 
reproaches them with the odious character of 
haters of mankind, and ſtyles the religion of Je- 
ſus a deſtrudive ſuperſtition ; and that Suetonius 
ſpeaks of the Chriſtians, and their doctrine, in 
terms of the ſame kind. Bn Be pO bo 
VI. Another circumſtance, that irritated the 
Romans againſt the Chriſtians, was the ſimplicity. 
of their worſhip, which refembled, in nothing, 
the ſacred rites of any other people. The 
Chriſtians had neither ſacrifices, - nor temples, . 
nor images, nor oracles; and this was ſufficient 


to bring upon them the reproaches of an igno- 


rant multitude. Thus they were looked upon 
as a ſort of Atheiſts. But this was not all: the 
intereſts of a multitude of ſelfiſh prieſts were 
immediately connected with the ruin of the 
Chriſtian cauſe. The public worſhip of ſuch an 
immenſe number of deities was a ſource of 
ſubſiſtence, and even of riches to the whole 
rabble of prieſts and augurs, and alſo to a mul- 
titude of merchants and artiſts. And as the 


progreſs of the goſpel threatened the ruin of this 


religious traffic, and the profits it produced, this 


Tailed up new enemies to the Chriſtians, and 


armed the rage of mercenary' ſuperſtition 
againſt them. CC 
VII. To accompliſh more ſpeedily the ruin of 


the Chriſtians, thoſe, whoſe intereſts were in- 
compatible with the progreſs of the goſpel, 


loaded them with the moſt opprobrious calum- 
nies, which were too eaſily received by the 


unthinking multitude. We find a large account 
of theſe ill-grounded reproaches in the 3 
of the firſt deſenders of the Chriſtian _ 5 
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And theſe, indeed, were the only arms they had; 
ſince the excellence of the goſpel, and the virtue 


of its miniſters and followers, left its enemies no 


reſources, but calumny and perſecution. They 
went ſo far as to perſuade the multitude, that all 
the calamities, wars, tempeſls, and diſeaſes that 
afflicted mankind, were judgments ſent down by 


the angry gods, becauſe the Chriſtians, who: 
contemned their W were ſuffered 1 in the 


empire. 


VIII. The various Kinds of b esti „ 
which were employed againſt the.Chriſlians, are 


particularly deſcribed by learned men. The 
forms of proceeding, uſed in their condemnation, 
may be-ſeen in the Ads of the Martyrs, in the 


letters of Pliny and Trajan, and other ancient 
monuments. Theſe judicial forms were very 


different, and changed naturally according to the 


mildneſs or ſeverity. of the laws, enaQed againſt 


the Chriſtians. Thus, at one time, we ſee the 
moſt. diligent ſearch made after the followers of 


Chriſt; at another, all perquiſition ſuſpended, 


and poſitive accuſation and ee only, 
allowed. |... 
IXI. They Ale; in N perilous times af: the; 


: church, fell by the hand of bloody perſecution, 


and expired in the cauſe of the divine Saviour, 
were called Martyrs, a term, borrowed from the 


' ſacred writings, which ſignifies Witneſſes, and 


— 


thus expreſſes the glorious teſtimony, which theſe 
magnanimous believers bore to the truth. The 


title of Confeſſors was given to ſuch, as, in the 


face of death, and at the expence of honours, | 
fortune, and all the other advantages of the world, 


confeſſed with fortitude, before the Roman tri- 


bunals, their firm attachment to the religion of 
4 N be. ener ation. that was paid to both 
Martyrs 


. 
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| ' Martyrs and Confeſſors, is hardly credible: The 
diſtinguiſhing honours and gs 4 they en- 


joyed, the authority, with which their counſels 
and deciſions were attended, would furmſh ample 
matter for a hiſtory apart, and ſuch an under- 
taking might be highly uſeful in many reſpects. 
There was, no doubt, as much wiſdom, as juſtice, 
in treating with ſuch reſpect theſe Chriſtian 
heroes: fince nothing was more adapted to en- 
courage others to ſuffer with chearfulneſs in the 
cauſe of Chriſt. But, as the beſt and wiſeſt in- 
ſtituͤtions are generally perverted by the weak- 
neſs or corruption of men: ſo the authority and 


privileges granted in the beginning to mar- 


tyrs and confeſſors, became, in proceſs of time, 


a ſupport to ſuperſtition, an incentive to enthu- 


ſiaſm, and a ſource of innumerable evils. 


X. The actions and ſayings of theſe holy 


martyrs, from the moment of their impriſonment 


order to be read on certain days, and thus pro- 


poſed as models to future ages. But few, how- 
ever, of theſe ancient atts are come down to our 


times; the greateſt part of them having been 
deſtroyed during that dreadful perſecution which 


to their laſt gaſp, were carefully recorded, in 


f 


2 


Diocletian carried on ten years againſt the 


Chriſtians. For a moft diligent ſearch Was then 


made after all their books and papers; and all of 
them that were found were committed to the 


flames. | ft... ION 
XI. It would have been ſurprizing, if, under 
ſuch a monſter of cruelty as Nero, the Chriſtians 
had enjoyed tranquillity. But this was far from 
being the caſe; he accuſed them of having ſet 
fire to the city of Rome, that horrid crime, 


- - which he himſelf had committed with a barbarous 


pleaſure, In avenging this crime upon the in- 
Vor. J. . nocent 
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nocent Chriſtians, he ſo ordered matters, that 
the puniſhment ſhould bear ſome reſemblance 


to the offence. He, therefore, wrapt up ſome 
of them in combuſtible garments, and ordered 
fire to be ſet to them when the darkneſs came 
on, that thus, like torches, they might diſpel the 
obſcurity of the night; while others were faſ- 
tened to croſſes, or torn in pieces by wild beaſts, 


- OF put to death in ſome ſuch dreadful manner. 
This horrid perſecution was ſet on foot in the 
month of November, in the 64th year of Chriſt. 
The death of Nero, who periſhed miſerably in 


the year 68, put an end to this perſecution, under 


_ which, during the Tpace of four years, the Chriſ- 
tians ſuffered every ſort of torment. 


XII. Though, after the death of Nero, this 
perſecution ceaſed, yet the flame broke out 


anew in the year vinety-three or ninety-four, 
under Domitian, a prince little inferior to Nero 


in all ſorts of wickedneſs. It was extremely 


violent, though bis untimely death put a ſtop to 
it not long after it commenced. Flavius Clemens, 
à man of conſular dignity, and Flavia Domitilla 
his niece, were the principal martyrs that ſuffered 
-in this perſecution, in which alſo the apoſtle 


John was baniſhed to the iſle of Patmos. Ter- 


tullian and other writers inform us, that, before 


his baniſhment, he was thrown into a caldron of 
boiling oil, from whence he came forth not ly 
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Containing an account of the ſlate of LE ARNING 
and PHILOSOPHY. : 


| 1. IF we had any certain account of the doce \ 


1 trines, which were received among the 
eaſtern nations, when the light of the goſpel firſt 


_ roſe upon the world, this would illuſtrate many 


important points in the ancient hiſtory of the 
church. But the fragments of the ancient 
oriental philoſophy that are come down to us, 
are few in number; and ſuch as they are, they 
require the diligence, and ſagacity of learned 
men to arrange them with method, and to ex- 


plain them with perſpicuit y. „ 
II. The doctrine of the magi, who believed 


the univerſe to be governed by two principles, 
the one good and the other evil, flouriſhed in 
Perſia. Their followers, however, were not All 
agreed concerning the nature of theſe princi les; 


but this did not prevent the propagation of the 
main doctrine, which was received throughout a 


conſiderable part of Aſia and Africa, eſpecially 
among the Chaldæans, Aſſyrians, Syrians, and 


Egyptians, though with Arent modifications, 
and had even infected the Jews themſelves. 


III. From the earlieſt times the Indians were 
diſtinguiſhed by their taſte for ſublime knowledge. 
We might, perhaps, be able to form a judgment 
of their philoſophical tenets, if that moſt ancient 
315141 „ . 99e 
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the Chriſtian church, originally iſſued forth. N 
ela The firſt 3 of the oriental philo- 
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book, which they looked upon as particularly 
ſacred, and which they call veda, or the law, 


were brought to light. But the accounts, which 
are given of this remarkable book, by thoſe who 


Have been in the Indies, are ſo various and irre- 
concilable with each other, that we muſt yet wait 


for further ſatisfaQion. As to the Egyptians, 


they were divided into a multitude of ſeats; - fo 


that their labour ſeems exceeding fruitleſs, who 


endeavour to reduce the philoſophy of this anni 


to one ſy ſtem. 


IV. But of all the different fritems of p 


: loſophy that were received in Aſia and Afri 


about the time of our Saviour, none was ſo de- 


trimental to the Chriſtian religion, as that which 
was ſtyled gnofes, or ſcience, i. e. the way to the true 
knowledge. of the deity, uſually called the orzental 
_ dodrine. It was fo the boſom of this pretended 
wiſdom, that the chiefs of  thofe ſeas, which in 


the three firſt centuries perplexed and afflicted 


y were theſe: There are many evils in 


15 ey and men ſeem impelled by a natural 
inflin& to the practice of thofe things which 


reaſon condemns ; but that eternal mind, from 
which all ſpirits derive their exiſtence, muſt be 


-inaccefſible to all kinds of evil, and alſo of a moſt 
perfect and beneficent nature; therefore the 


origin of thoſe evils, with which the univerſe 


abounds, muſt be ſought ſomewhere elfe than in 
the deity. It cannot reſide in him who is all 
erfection; and therefore it muſt be without him, 


ow, there is nothing without or beyond the deity, 


but matter; therefore matter is the center and 


ſource of all evil, of all, vice.” | Having taken 


for A theſe * they proceeded 


further, 


88 Nv 
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further, and affirmed, that matter Was eternal, and 
derived its preſent. form, not from the will of the 


ſupreme God, but from the creating power of 


ſome inferior intelligence, to whom the world 


and its inhabitants owed their exiſtence. 
VI. The ſtate of letters among the Jews comes 


next under conſideration; and of this we may 


form ſome idea from what has been ſaid already 
concerning that nation. The dark and hidden 
ſcience, which they called the kabbala, was, at 
this time, taught by many among that ſuperſtitious 
people. This ſcience, in many things, bears a 


ſtrong reſemblance to the oriental philoſophy, or, 
to ſpeak more accurately, it is that ſame philo- 
ſophy accommodated, to the, Jewiſh religion. 
Nor were the doctrines of the Grecian ſages un- 
known to the Jews at the period now before us; 
| ſince from the time of Alexander the Great, ſome 
of them had been admitted even into the Moſaic 


reli ion. EN 9 27 | 33 1 3 - 3 2 
VII. The Greeks were yet in poſſeſſion of 
the firſt rank among the nations that cultivated 


letters. In many places and eſpecially at Athens, 
there were a conſiderable number of men diſtin- 
guiſned by their learning, acuteneſs, and elo- 
quence; philoſophers of all ſects, who taught the 


doctrines of Plato, Ariſtotle, Zeno, and Epicurus; 
rhetoricians alſo and men of genius, who inſtruc- 


ted the youth inthe rules of eloquence... So that 


thoſe who had a paſſion for the ſtudy of oratory, 


reſorted in multitudes to the Grecian {chools, in 
order to perfect themſelves in that noble ſcience. 
Alexandria, in Egypt, was alſo much frequented 
for the ſame purpoſe, as a great number of the 


Grecian philoſophers dwelt in that cit. 
VIII. The Romans allo, at this time, made a 
ſhining figure among the learned nations. All 
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che ſciences flouriſhed at Rome. The youth of a 


higher rank were early inſtructed in the Greek 
language and eloquence. From thence they 
Proceeded to the ſtudy of philoſophy, and the 

Aaws of their country; and they finiſhed their 
education by a voyage into Greece, where they 
not only gave the laſt degree of perfection to 

their philoſophical ſtudies, but alſo acquired that 
elegance of taſte, that ſerved to ſet off their more 
ſolid attainments. None of the philoſophical 
ſets were more in vogue among the Romans 
than the Epicureans and the Academics, which 
were peculiarly favoured by the great, who, 
Toothed by their do&rines into a falſe ſecurity, 
1ndulged their paſſions without remorſe. During 


the reign of Auguſtus, the culture of polite 
learning was held in great honour, and thoſe, 
that contributed with zeal and ſucceſs to this, 


were eminently diſtinguiſhed by that prince. 
But, after his death, learning languiſhed, and 
was neglected, becauſe the ſucceeding emperors 
were more intent upon the arts of war, than thoſe 
more amiable arts that are the fruits of leiſure 
and Peace. A „ | | ue 
IX. With reſpe&t to other nations, as the 


_ Germans, Celts, and Britons, they were not deſ. 
titute of learned and ingenious men. Among 
the Gauls, the people of Marſeilles had long ac- 


uired a ſhining reputation for their progreſs in 
the ſciences; and there is no doubt, but the 
neighbouring countries received the benefit of 
their inſtructions. Among the Celts, their druids, 
prieſts, philoſophers, and legiſlators were re- 
-markable for their wiſdom; but their writings, 


at leaſt ſuch as are yet extant, are not ſufficient 


to inform us of the nature of their philoſophy. 


The Romans, indeed, introduced letters and 


G —_ philoſophy 
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| -philoſophy into all the provinces, which ſub - 
mitted to their victorious arms, in order to ſolten =» 
the rough manners of the ſavage nations, ang 
form in them, imperceptibly, the ſentiments of / _ 


humanity. + 1 „ Fats. WM 
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Concerning the doctors and miniſters of the church, 
| and 245 form of government. OATS. 
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7. Tre great end of Chriſt's wing was to 
1 œſorm an univerſal church, gathered out 
of all the nations of the world, and to extend the 4 
limits of this great ſociety from age to age. But, 
in order to this, it was neceſſary, ſirſt, to appoint 
extraordinary teachers, who ſhould erect, every 
where, C brian aſſemblies; and then, to.eſtabliſh 
ordinary miniſters. who ſhould enforce the doe- 
tri nes delivered by the former, and maintain the 
people in their holy profeſſion, and in the prac- 
tice of Chriſtian virtues. For the beſt ſyſtem of 
religion muſt neceſſarily dwindle to nothing, or 
be egregiouſly corrupted, if it is not perpetually 
inculcated by a regular and ſtanding miniſtry. 
II. The extraordinary teachers, whom. Chriſt 
employed to lay the foundations of his kingdom, 
were the twelve apoſtles, and the ſeventy diſciples. 
To theſe the Evangeliſts are to be added, by 
which title thoſe were diſtinguiſhed, whom the 
apoſtles ſent to inſtruſt the nations, or who, of 
their own accord, abandoned every worldly at- 
er. 3 conſecrated [themſelves to the 
acred office of propagating the goſpel In order 
to have a juſt T the + ES a the apoſtolic 
function, we muſt conſider an apoſtle, A" 
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who was honoured with a divine commiſſion, in- 


veſted with the power of making laws, of con- 


: trolling and reſtraining the wicked, when that was 
expedient, and of working miracles, when ne- 
ceſſary; and ſent to mankind, zo unfold to them 
_ the dixine will, to open to them the paths of ſalva- 
tion, and unite in the bonds of one ſacred ſociety, 
W were obedient to the voice of God. 


The accounts we have of the ſeventy diſ- 


-ciples, are more obſcure than thoſe of the apoſtles. 
Their firſt commiſſion extended no further- than 
the Jewiſh nation, as appears from the expreſs 


Words of St. Luke; though it is highly probable, 


that, after Chriſt's aſcenfion, they performed the 
function of Evangeliſts, and declared the glad 


1 . of ſalvation, through different nations. 


Neither Chriſt himſelf, nor his holy 
apoſtles, have commanded any thing clearly or 
expreſly concerning the external form of the 
church, and the preciſe method, according to 


Which it {Mould be governed. From this we may 


infer, that the regulation of this was, in ſome 
meaſure, to be accommodated to the time, and 
left to the prudence of the chief rulers of the 
church. If, however, it is true, that the apoſtles 
ated by divine inſpiration, and in conformity 
with the commands of their bleſſed maſter, (and 
this no Chriſtian can call in queſtion,) then it fol- 


lows, that that form of government which the 


primitive churches borrowed from that of Jeru- 
falem, the firſt Chriſtian afſembly eſtabliſhed by 
the apoſtles themſelves, muſt be eſteemed as of 


divine inſtitution. But from this it would be 


wrong to conclude that ſuch a form is immutable, 


and ought to be invariably. obſerved; for this a 
great variety of events may render impoſſible. 
In thoſe early times, every Chriſtian church con- 
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ſiſted of the e = K = 
and theſe, indeed, belong effet to every 


religious ſociety 


o (( ds); 

Chriſtian church, however diſtinguiſhed they were 
by worldly rank and titles, not only an amiable 
harmony, but alſo a perfect equality. | This ap- 


eared by zaſts of charity, in which all were | 
peared bythe ot of char and by the names "4 


brethren and "ters with which they mutual] 3 


luted each other. Nor at firſt, W. diſtin 


made between Chriſtians of a more or leſs . — 
order, which took 3 afterwards: Whoever 


acknowledged Chri 


as the Saviour of inankind, 

and made a * profeſſion of his confidence 
in him, was immediately baptized and received 
into the church. But when the church began to 
increaſe, it was thought neceſſary to divide Chriſ- 
tians into two orders, believers and, catechumens. 
The former were thoſe, who had been admitted 
into the church by baptiſm, and im confequence | 
were inftrufted in all the myſteries of religion. 

The latter were ſuch, as had not yet been dedi. 
cated to God by baptiſm, and were, therefore, ad- 
mitted neither to the public prayers, nor to the 
holy communion, nor to the n 


aſſemblies. 5 
VI. The rulers of 9 3 were hen 


preſbyters or bnſhops ; ; perſons of eminent gra-. 
vity and ſanctity. And it was very early 


Provided with inferior miniſters. Theſe ſer - 
voants of the church, being choſen from re fu 


the Jews, who were born in Paleſtine, were 


petted by the foreign Jews of partiality in 


diſtributing the eee which were for the 


| fupport of the poor. To remedy this, ſeven 


. deacons were choſen, * —_—_ of 'the GE | ? 
| an 


* 


I, 
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the church of Jeruſalem, which was compoſed 
ol the foreign Jews, converted to Chriſtianity. 
Of theſe new miniſters, ſix were foreigners, as 
appears by their names: the ſeventh was choſen 
out of the Proſelytes, of whom there were many 
among the firſt Chriſtians at Jeruſalem, and to 
whom it was reaſonable, that ſome regard ſhould 
be ſhewn, in the election of the deacons, as well 
as to the foreign Jews. All the other Chriſtian 
_ churches followed the example of that of Jeruſa- 
lem, in whatever related to the choice and office 
of the deacons. Some, particularly the eaſtern 
 <hurches, elected deaconeſſes, and choſe, for that 
urpoſe, matrons or widows of eminent ſanctity, 

ho alſo miniſtered to the neceſſities of the 
poor, and performed ſeveral other offices, that 
tended to the maintenance of order and decency 

| in the church. 5 | LES | Es 
7 VII. Such was the conſtitution of the Chriſ- 
tian church in its infancy. A preſbyter of 
remarkable piety and wiſdom ruled each con- 
gregation in perfect harmony; it being judged 
neceſſary that one man of diſtinguiſhed gravity 


eagues their ſeveral taſks, and to be a center 
of union to the whole ſociety. This perſon 
Was, at firſt, ſtyled the angel (Rev. ii. 1.) of the 
church to which he belonged, but was afterward 


expreſſing the principal part of the epiſcopal 
function, which was to inſpect into, and ſuper- 
intend the affairs of the church. In this capacity, 
he afted not ſo much with the authority of a 


er, as with the zeal and diligence of a faith- 


ful 


and employed 0 the ſervice of that part of 


c g. e 2 


and wiſdom ſhould preſide in the council of 
* in order to diſtribute among his col- 


diſtinguiſhed by the name of b:/hop, or inſpector; 
a name borrowed from the Greek language, and 
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of chorepiſcopi, i. e. country biſhops, 
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ful Ferant. He inſtructed the people, performed 
the ſeveral parts of divine worſhip, attended the 


ſick, and inſpected into the circumſtances and 
ſupplies of the poor. He charged, indeed, the 
Yreſbyters with the performance of thoſe ſervices, 
which through the multiplicity of his engagements 


he could not fulfil; but did not decide or enatt 


any thing without the conſent of the preſbyters. 
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And, though the epiſcopal office was both labo- 


rious and ſingularly dangerous, yet its revenues 


were extremely ſmall, ſince the church depended 


on the oblations of the multitude, which were 


divided between the biſhops, preſbyters, deacons, 


and poor. 


VIII. The power and juriſdiction of the biſhops 
were not long confined to theſe narrow limits, 
but ſoon extended themſelves by the following 
means. The biſhops, who lived in the cities, 


had, by their own miniſtry or that of their preſ- 
byters, erefted new churches in the neighbouring 


towns and villages. Theſe churches, continuin 


under the inſpeQion of the biſhops, by whoſe 

labours and counſels they had been engaged to 

embrace the goſpel, grew ria into ec- 
5 ht 


cleſiaſtical provinces, which the Greeks afterwards 


called - dzoce/2zs. But as the biſhop of the city 


could not extend his labours and inſpection to all 


theſe churches in the country, he appointed 


certain deputies to govern and inſtruct theſe new 
ſocieties, and they were diſtinguiſhed by the title 

| He 
held the middle rank between biſhops. and preſ- 


byters, being inferior to the former, and ſuperior 
to the latter. The churches, in thoſe early times, 
were entirely independent; each governed by its 
own rulers and its own laws. Nothing is more 
evident than the perfect equality that reigned 


among 


260 The Internal Hiſtory of the Church 1 
among the primitive churches; nor does there 1 
appear, in this firſt century, the ſmalleſt trace of | 
thataſlociation of provincial churches, from which : 
councils and metrapolitans derive their origin. f 
It was only in the fecond century that the cuſtom 
of holding councils commenced iff Greece, trom | 


"whence it ſpread through the other provinces. 
IX. The principal place among the Chriſtian 
doctors, and among thoſe alſo, who by their 
writings were inſtrumental in the progreſs of the 
truth, is due to the apoſtles and certain of their 
diſciples, who were inſpired by God, to record 
the actions of Chriſt and his apoſtles. The 
_ writings of theſe holy men are comprehended in 
the books of the New Teſtament. The opinions 
-of the learned, concerning the time when the 
books of the New Teſtament were collected into 
one volume, are extremely different. It is ſuf⸗- 
"ficient for us to know, that, before the middle of 
the fecond century, the greateſt part of the books 
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of the New Teſtament were read in every Chriſ- 2 
tian Toctety throughout the world, as a divine rule 3 
of faith and manners. Hence it appears, that 0 

theſe ſacred writings were ſeparated from human 8 
compofſitions either by ſome of the apoſtles 3 
themſelves, or by their diſciples and ſucceſſors. i 
Me are well affured that the our goſpels were 4 
collected during the life of St. John, and that the 8 
three firſt received the approbation of this apoſtle. 1 

And why may we not ſuppoſe that the other * 

books of the New Teſtament were gathered to- th 

- "gether at the ſame time? Urgent neceſſity 

' __ *required its being done. For, not long after 8 
Chriſt's aſcenſion, ſeveral hiſtories of his life * 
and doftrines, full of fabulous wonders, were th 

. compoſed. Nor was this all: productions were : 

" impoſed upon the world as the . 0 
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holy apoſtles. Theſe ſpurious writings muſt have 
produced a ſad confufion, had not the rulers of 
the church uſed all poſſible care and diligence in 
ſeparating the books that were truly divine from 
that ſpurious traſh, and conveying them down to y/ 
// TTT 
, X. The writer, whoſe fame ſurpaſſed” that of 
all others in this century, the apoſtles excepted, 
was Clemens biſhop of Rome. The accounts 
which remain of his life, actions, and death, are 
for the moſt part uncertain. Two Epiſtles to the 
Corinthians, written in Greek, have been attri- 
buted to him, of which the /econd has been 
looked upon as ſpurious and the fir? as genuine, 


by learned writers. But they are now unanimous _ 


in regarding the other writings which bear the 


name of Clemens, viz. the apoſtolic canons, the 


apoſtolic conſtitutions, the recognitrons of Clemens 


and Clementina, as ſpurious productions aſcribed 
by ſome impoſtor to this venerable prelate. The 


oftolical canons, which conſiſt of eighty-five ec- 
/raftical faws, contain a view of the church- go- 
vernment received among the Greek and oriental 
Chrifffans in the ſecond and third century. The 
eight books 5 apoſtolical conſtitutions are the 53 
of ſome melancholy author, who, having taken 


a 
C 


it into his head to reform the Chriſtian worſhip, 
made no ſcruple to prefix to his rules the names 


of the apoſtles, that thus they might be more fa- 
vourably received. The recognitions of Clemens, 
which differ very little from the Clementina, are 
the production of an Alexandrian Jew, well verſed' 
in philoſophy. They were written in the third 
century, with a deſign to anſwer, in anew manner, 
the objections of the Jews, and gnoſtics, againſt. 


the Chriſtian religion. 


XI. Ignatius, biſhop: of Antioch, facceeds : 


£ 


en. 


Clemens in the lift of the apoſtolic Fathers, among 


whom 


! 
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hom were placed ſuch Chriſtian doors as had 
converſed with the apoſtles themſelves, or their 
- diſciples. This venerable man, who was the 
diſciple and familiar friend of the apoſtles, was, 
by the order of Trajan, brought to Rome, and 
. expoſed to wild beaſts in the public theatre, where 
he ſuffered martyrdom with the utmoſt conſtancy. 
There are yet extant ſeveral epiſtles attributed to 
him, concerning the authenticity of which there 
have been warm diſputes among the learned. Of 
_ - theſe epiſtles, ſeven are ſaid to have been written 
by this eminent martyr, during his journey from 
Antioch to Rome; and theſe, moſt learned men 
acknowledge to be genuine, as they ſtand in the 
edition that was publiſhed in the laſt century from 
2 a manuſcript in the Medicean library. The others 
£1 are generally rejected as ſpurious. The Eyiſtle to 
the Philtpprans, which is aſcribed to Polycarp 
biſhop of Smyrna, who in the middle of the ſecond 
century ſuffered martyrdom in an advanced age, 
_ Is undoubtedly genuine. The Ep:/ile of Barnabas 
Was the production of ſome Jew, who, probably 
hved in this century, and whoſe ſuperſtitious at- 
tachment to Jewifh fables ſhews, that he muſt 
have been a very different perſon from the true 
Barnabas, St. Paul's companion. The work en- 
ütled, The fhepherd of Hermas, becauſe the angel, 
who bears the principal part in it, is repreſented 
in the habit of a ſhepherd, was compoſed in the 
ſecond centu by Hermas, who was brother to 
Pius biſhop of Rome. This whimſical writer has 
taken the 3 55 to invent ſeveral converſations 
detween God and the angels, in order to inſinuate 
the precepts which he thought uſeful, into the 
minds of his readers. But the diſcourſe, which 
| he puts into the mouths of thoſe celeſtial beings, 
is more inſipid and ſenſeleſs, than what we com- 
- \ monly hear among the meaneſt of the multitude. 
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Concerning the doctrine of the Chriſtian church in 


1. THE whole of the Chriſtian religion is 


: comprehended in two great points, of 
which the firſt regards what we are to believe, 
and the other our conduct and actions. The 


former are expreſſed by the apoſtles by the term 


the truth; the latter by that of godlineſ. The 


rule and ſtandard of both are thoſe books which 


o 


contain the Revelation, that God made of his 


will to perſons choſen for that purpoſe. And theſe 
divine books are uſually called The Old and New 


Teftament. 


II. The apoſtles and their diſciples took all 
poſſible care in the earlieſt times of the church, 
that theſe ſacred books might be read and ex- 


plained in the aſſemblies of the faithful, to excite 
and nouriſh in the minds ef Chriſtians a fervent 
zZeal for the truth, and a firm attachment to piety 
and virtue. Thoſe who performed the office of 


interpreters, ſtudied above all things plainneſs and 
perſpicuity. At the ſame time it muſt be ac- 
knowledged, that, even in this century, ſeveral 


_ Chriſtians adopted that abſurd cuſtom of darkening 


the plain words of the Holy Scriptures by inſipid 


and forced allegories. But the general method 


of teaching the ſacred doctrines of religion, was, 
at this time, moſt ſimple, far removed from all 


the ſubtile rules of philoſophy, and all the precepts 
of human art. This appears abundantly, not 95 
e 


in the writings of the apoſtles, but alſo in all tho 


of the ſecond century, which have ſurvived the 


ruins of time, Neither did the apoſtles or their 


F 2 diſciples 1 
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diſciples ever think of collecting into a regular 


ſtem the principal doctrines of the Chriſtian 
rehgion. The beautiful ſimplicity of theſe early 


1 Ages rendered ſuch philoſophical niceties unnecel- 
65 ary, and the great ſtudy of thoſe who embraced 


the goſpel was rather to expreſs its divine influence 


in their diſpoſitions and actions, than to examine 


its doctrines with curioſity. 


III. There is indeed extant, a brief ſummary ' 


of the principal doctrines of Chriſtianity in that 
Form which bears the name of the Apoſtles Creed, 
and which, from the fourth gentury downwards, 
was generally conſidered as a production of the 
apoſtles. All, however, who have the leaſt Know- 


Jedge of antiquity, look upon this opinion as 


deſtitute of all foundation. There is much more 
reaſon in the opinion of thoſe, who think this 
Creed was not all compoſed at once, but from 
ſmall beginnings was imperceptibly 
Proportion to the growth of herefy, 
to the exigencies and circumſtances of the church, 


from hence it was deſigned to baniſſi the errors 
_ that daily aroſe. 


-- TV. In the earlieſt times of the church, all who 
{ profeſſed firmly to believe that Jeſus was the only 
redeemer of the world, and who, in conſequence 
of this profeſſion, promiſed to live in a manner 
conformable to the purity of his religion, were, re- 
ceived among the diſciples of Chriſt. This was 
all the preparation for bs 
Chriſtianity was to be adminiſtred to them after 
it. But when Churches roſe to the true God, 
almoſt in every nation, this cuſtom was changed. 


Then none were admitted to baptiſm, but ſuch 


as had been previouſly inſtructed in the principal 


points of Chriſtianity, and had alſo given ſatisfac- 


tory 
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| pt:/m then required; and 
a more accurate inſtruction in the doctrines of 
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tory proofs of pious diſpoſitions. Hence aroſe 
the diſtinction between catechumens, who were in 
_ a ſtate of probation, and belzevers, who were con- 


i 


ſeerated to "Godby Dapimm THT 
V. The Chriſtians took all poflible care to ac- 
cuſtom their children to the ſtudy of the ſcriptures, . 
and to inſtruct them in the doctrinedof their holy 
religion; and ſchools were every where eretted 


for this purpoſe from the very commencement of 
the Chriſtian church. We muſt not, however, 
_ confound the Hou deſigned only for children, 


with the academies of the ancient Chriſtians, 


erected in ſeveral large cities, in which perſons 
of riper years, eſpecially ſuch as aſpired to be 
public teachers, were inftrutted in the different 
branches of learning. St. John erected a ſchool 
of this kind at Epheſus,” and one of the ſame 
nature was founded by Polycarp at Smyrna. But 
none of theſe were in greater repute than that 
which was eſtabliſned at Alexandria, which was 
commonly called the catechetical ſchool, and is 


| roar ares ſuppoſed to have been erected by St. 


ark. A | 1 | 
VI. The lives and manners of the Chriſtians in 
this century are highly celebrated by moſt' au- 


| thors. And if theſe encomiums be confined to 
the greateſt part of thoſe, who embraced Chriſ- 
tianity in the infancy of the church, they are cer- 


3 But many run into extremes upon 
this head, and eſtimating the lives of all by the 
illuſtrious examples of ſome eminent ſaints, ima- 


wane that every appearance of vice was baniſhed 
rom the firſt Chriſtian ' ſocieties. The greateſt 
part of thoſe authors, who have written concern 


ing the primitive Chriſtians, have fallen into this 


agreeable error. And a groſs error indeed it is, 
2s the ſtrongeſt teſtimonies evidently prove. 


F 3 VII. One 
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a VII. One of the ciommallances which contri- 


buted chiefly to preſerve 3 in the Chriſtian 


church, was the right of excluding from thence, 


ſuch as had been guilty of enormous tranſgreſſions. 


his right was veſted in the church, from the ear- 
lieſt period of its exiſtence, by the apoſtles them- 
Jelves, and was exerciſed by each Chriſtian af- 


ſembly upon its reſpective members. The rulers 
denounced the perſons whom they thought un- 


worthy of .church-communion, and (the people 


approving, ) pronounced the deciſive ſentence. It 
Was not, however, irrevocable; for ſuch as gave 


7 undoubted ſigns of their ſincere Tepentance, were 


* 


re- admitted into the church, but in caſe of a re- 


a8 «heir ſecond excluſion became —— 


verſible. 

VIII. The fiſt of the e which Was 
ſet on foot in the church, regarded the neceſlity 
of obſerving the law of Moſes, and its iſſue is 
mentioned by. St. Luke in The Ads of the Apoſtles. 
This controverſy was followed by many others, 
either with the Jews, who were violently attached 
to the worſhip of their anceſtors, or with the vo- 
taries of a wild ſort of philoſophy, or with ſuch as, 


' miſtaking the true genius of the Chriſtian religion, 


abuſed it to the encouragement of their vices. St. 


Paul and the other apoſtles have, in ſeveral places 
of their wxitings, mentioned theſe controverſies, 


but with ſuch brevity, that it is difficult at this 
diſtance of time, to come at the true ſtate * the 


| queſtion z in theſe various diſputes. . 


IX. The moſt iinportant of all 15000 contro- 
verſies was that, Which certain Jewiſh doftors 


Taiſed, concerning the means of juſtiſication, and 


the method of ſalvation pointed out in the 
word of God. dry. fad wherever they exer- 
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founded on Jeſus the redeemer, and his all ſuffi- 
cient merits, while the Jewiſh doctors maintained 


:the.wworks of the law to be the true efficient cauſe 
of eternal ſalvation. This ſentiment not only led 


to many other errors, but was alſo injurious tothe 


glory of the divine Saviour. For thoſe who 


looked upon a courſe of life conformable to the 


law, as a meritorious title to eternal happineſs, 


could not conſider Chriſt as the Saviour of man- 
kind, but only as an eminent prophet. It is not, 


e ee that St. Paul took ſo much 


pains in his Epiſtle to the Romans, and in his other 
-writings, to extirpate ſuch a pernicious error. 
X. The controverſy that had been raifed con- 
cerning the neceſſity of obſerving the ceremonies 
of the Moſaic law, was determmed by the apoſtles. 
Their authority, however, reſpectable as it was, 
had not its full effett. For the prejudices, which 
the Jews, eſpecially thoſe who lived in Paleſ- 
tine, entertained in favour of the Moſaic law, 
were ſo deeply rooted in their minds, that they 
could not be thoroughly removed. The force of 
theſe: prejudices was indeed diminifhed after the 
deſtruction of Jeruſalem, but not entirely deſtroyed. 
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Concerning the rites and coremonies uſed mn the 

church during this century. 
: IHE Chriſtian religion was ſingular! ain | 
4 mendable on account uf its — im- 
Plicity, which appears from the two fundamental 
principles on Which it was built, viz. faith and 
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compatible with certain external rites, which, 
indeed, are neceſſary in this imperfect ſtate, to 


keep alive a ſenſe of religion in the minds of men. 
The rites inſtituted by Chriſt himſelf were only 
two, and theſe deſigned to continue to the end of 
the church here below, without any variation. 


Theſe rites were -bapt:/m and the holy ſupper, 
which are not to be conſidered as mere ceremonies, 
but alſo as ordinances accompanied with a ſancti- 
Zins influence upon the heart of true Chriſtians. 
And we cannot help obſerving here, that ſince 


the divine Saviour thought fit to appoint no more 
than two plain inſtitutions in his church, this ſnews 


us. that a number of ceremonies is not eſſential to 
his religion, and that he left it to the prudent 
choice of Chriſtians to eſtabliſn ſuch as the circum- 
ſtances of the times might require. 

II. There are ſeveral circumſtances which in- 


cline us to think that the apoſtles appointed for 
wiſe reaſons, many other external rites in various 
places. At the ſame time we are not to imagine 
that they ever conferred upon any perſon a = 
ame 


petual authority, or that they enjoined the 
rites in all churches. We learn on the contrary 


from authentic records, that the Chriſtian worſhip 


was, from the beginning, celebrated in a different 


manner in different places, and that, no doubt, by 


the orders, or at leaſt with the approbation of the 
apoſtles. - In theſe early times it was both wiſe and 
neceſſary, to ſhew, in the eſtabhſhment of outward 
forms of worſhip, ſome indulgence to the ancient 


manners and laws of the reſpective nations to 


whom the goſpel was rue | 


thoſe who maintain that the Jewiſh rites were 


adopted every: where, in the Chriſtian churches, by 
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In thoſe Chriſtian ſocieties, which were totally or 
principally compoſed of Jewiſh converts, it was 
natural to retain as much of the Jewiſh: ritual as 
the genius of Chriſtianity would ſuffer. But that 
the ſame Jewiſh ritesſhould take place in Chriſtian 
churches, where there were no Jews, or a ve 
ſmall number, 1s utterly incredible. In a wor 
the external forms of worſhip uſed in the times of 
old, muſt have been regulated according to the 
character and manners of the different nations on 
which the light of the goſpel aroſ ee. 
IV.; Since then there was ſuch a variety in the 
ritual of the primitive churches, it muſt be difficult 
to give ſuch an account of the worſhip, manners, 
and inſtitutions of the ancient Chriſtians, as will 
agree with What Was practiſed in all thoſe countries 
where the goſpel flouriſhed. There are, notwith- 
ſtanding, certain laws, whoſe authority and obli- 
gation were indiſpenſible among all Chriſtians. 
All Chriſtians were unanimous in ſetting apart 
the firſt day of the week, on which the Saviour 
aroſe from the dead, for the ſolemn celebration of 
public worſhip. This cuſtom, which was derived 
from the example of the church of Jeruſalem, 
was founded upon the expreſs appointment of 
the apoſtles; and that day was obſerved univer- 
ſally throughout all the Chriſtian churches. The 
ſeventh day of the week was alſo obſerved as a 


feſtival, not by the Chriſtians in general, but by. 


ſuch churches only as were principally compoſed 
of Jewiſh converts. It appears, moreover, that all 
the Chriſtian churches obſerved two great anni- 
verſary feſtivals, the one in memory of Chriſt's 
reſurrection; and the other to commemorate the 
deſoent of the holy Ghoſt upon the apoſtles. To 
theſe we may add the days on which the bleſſed 
martyrs laid down their lives for the truth, which 
5 VVV were 
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were probably dignified with particular ſolemnities 


from the earlieſt times. | 


V. The places in which the firſt Chriſtians 


. aſſembled to celebrate divine worſhip, were the 


Houſes of private perſons. But in proceſs of time 


it became neceſſary, that theſe ſacred aſſemblies 
ſhould be confined to one fixed place. And then, 
3 the places of meeting that had formerly 


belonged to private perſons, became the property 

of the whole Chriſtian community. Theſe few 
remarks are ſufficient to/ determine that queſtion, 
"whether the firſt Chriſtians had churches, or not? 
Since if any are pleaſed to give the name of church 


to a houſe, or the part of a houſe, which was ap- 


pointed as the place of religious worſhip, it will be 
readily granted that the moſt ancient Chriſtians 
VI. In theſe aſſemblies the holy ſcriptures 
vere read, and for that purpoſe were divided into 
certain portions or leſſons. This was followed 

2 to the people, in which art 

Hatural enpreſſion of zeal and 
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gave place to t 
charity. If an) 
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by a brief exho 


y declared themſelves extraordina- 


rily animated by the holy ſpirit, they were per- 
mitted to explain ſucceſſively the divine will, 
while the others who were preſent, decided how 
much authority was to be attributed to what they 
ſaid. The prayers,” which made a+ conſiderable 


of the public worſhip, came in at the con- 


cluſion of theſe diſcourſes. To theſe were added 
certain hymns, particularly during the celebration 
of the Lord's ſupper and the feaſts of charity. 
Such were the eſſential parts of divine worſhip, 


which were obſerved in all Chriſtian churches. 


VII. The prayers-of the firſt Chriſtians were 


54 followed by oblations of bread, wine, and other 
things; and hence both the miniſters _ = | 
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church and the poor derived their ſubſiſtence. 


Every Chriſtian according to their circumſtances, 
brought with them their gifts, and offered them, 


as it were, unto the Lord. Of the bread and 
wine, preſented in theſe offerings, ſuch a quantity 
was ſeparated from the reſt, as was required in 


the adminiſtration of the Lord's ſupper; this was 
conſecrated by certain prayers pronounced by the 
biſhop alone, to which the people aſſented by 


ſaying Amen. The holy ſupper was diſtributed by: - 
the deacons; and this ſacred inſtitution. was fol- 
lowed byAober repaſts, which, from the excellent 


end they were deſigned to promote, were called 


different in different countries, and that conſe- 
quently theſe feaſts, like other inſtitutions, were 


not every where celebrated in the ſame manner. 
VIII. The ſacrament of bapti/m was adminiſtred 


in this century, in places appointed for that pur- 
poſe, and was performed by immerſion of the 
whole body in the water. At firſt it was uſual 


that the converts ſhould be baptized and received 


into the church by thoſe, under whoſe miniſtry 
they had embraced the Chriſtian doctrine. But 
when the Chriſtian churches were well eſtabliſhed, 


the right of baptizing was veſted in the biſhop. 
alone. This right, indeed, he conferred upon 
the preſbyters and chorepiſcopi, or country biſhops, 


when the bounds of the church were enlarged, 
reſerving to himſelf. the confirmation of the bap- 
tiſm. There were, doubtleſs, ſeveral rites and 


ceremonies obſerved in this ſacrament for the 
lake of order and decency. Of theſe, however, 
it is not eaſy to give a certain or ſatisfactory 
in bo | VE 
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IX. Thoſe 


Ul 


agape, or. feaſts of charity. Many attempts have 
3 to fix preciſely the nature of theſe Tt 
ſocial feaſts. - But it muſt be conſidered, that the 


cuſtoms. of the primitive Chriſtians were very 
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IX. Thoſe who were viſited! with violent or 
| dangerous diſorders, ſent, according tothe apoſtle's | 
direction, for the-rulers-of the church, and, after 
Io. / confeſſing their ſins, were recommended by. them 
to the divine mercy, and alſo anointed with oil. 
And chere is no reaſon to doubt of its having 
been an univerſal cuſtom among Chriſtians, 
X. Neither Chriſt nor his apoſtles enacted po- 
- fitive laws concerning faſting. But it was the 
cuſtom of all Chriſtians to join abſtinence with 
their prayers, eſpecially when they were engaged 
in affairs of extraordinary moment; yet in the 
moſt ancient times we find no mention of ſtated 
/ public faſts, except upon the anniverſary of Chriſt's 
ifixion. But in proceſs of time, days of faſt- 
+ Ing were introduced, firſt by cuſtom, and after- 
wards by poſitive appointment; though it is not 
certain what thoſe days were, nor whether they 
were obſerved in the firſt century. Thoſe; not- 
withſtanding, who affirm that, in the time of the 
les, the fourth and ſixth days of the week 
were obſerved as faſts, are not, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, deſtitute of N gene, in your of 
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CHAP. V. 


Concerni ing « the divifins and lunes which rouled | 
| the church during thas century. 


7 HE Chriſtian church was e W 
1 When, in different places, there ſtarted up 
* mh, not ſatisfied with the ſimplicity of that 
religion. which was taught by the apoſtles, ſet up a 
new religion drawn from their own licentious ima- 
0 This we learn fromthe writings of the 
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apoſtles, and partitularly St. Paul, where we find | 
that ſome were for forcing the doctrines of Chri 
_ tianity into a conformity with the philoſophical 


_ Hymenzus, and Alexander. The influence of 


foundations of thoſe ' ſecs, which -produc 
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2 they had adopted, while others were 


ſtudious to blend with theſe doctrines, the cuſ- 


toms and traditions of the Jews. Several of 
theſe are mentioned by the apoſtles, ſuch as 


theſe new teachers was but inconſiderable at firſt. 
During the lives of the apoſtles, their attempts 
towards the perverſion of Chriſtianity were at- 
tended with little ſucceſs. They, however, ac- 
quired credit by degrees; and even, from the 
rt dawn of the goſpel, laid imperceptibly the 
afterwards ſuch trouble in the Chriſtian church. 
II. Among the various ſects that troubled" the 


Chriſtian church, the leading one was that of the 


Gnoſtics. Theſe ſelf- ſufficient philoſophers 
boaſted of their being able to reſtore mankind to 
the 4nowledge {gno/rs) of the ſupreme being, 
which had been loſt in the world. From feveral 
paſſages of the ſacred writings, it appears, thar, 
even in the firſt century, the general meeting 
of | Chriſtians was deſerted, and ſeparate 'afſem- 
blies formed in ſeyeral places, by perſons infected 
with this hereſy; though this pernicious ſect was 


not conſpicuous either for its number or its re- 


putation, before the time of Adrian. It is proper 
to obſerve here, that under the general appella- 


tion of Gnoſtics are comprehended all thoſe who, 
in the firſt ages of Chriſtianity,” corrupted the 


doctrine of the goſpel by a mixture of philoſophy, 


III. Their doftrine relating to praftice was of 


two kinds, and thoſe extremely different from 


each other. The greateſt part of this ſect adopted 


rules of life that were full of auſterity, recom- 


mended 
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mended: a HriR and rigorous abllnenion, on 


-preſcribed the molt ſevere bodily mortifications. 


But all the Gnoftics were not ſo ſevere in their 


diſciphne. Some maintained that there was no 
moral difference in human actions; and thus, 
confounding right with wrong, they gave a looſe 


rein to all the paſſions, and aſſerted the i innocence 


of following blindly all their motions. _ 
IV. But Simon Magus is not to be ranked 


among the number of thoſe, who corrupted the : 


oor 8 ſimplicity of the Chriſtian doctrine. 
e is rather to be placed in the number of thoſe 
who. were enemies to Chriſtianity. For it is 
manifeſt from all the records we have concerning 
him, that, after his defection from the Chriſtians, 
he retained not the leaſt attachment to Chriſt, but 
oppoſed himſelf openly to the divine Saviour, 
and aſſumed to himſelf biaſphemoully the title 
of the ſupreme power of God. 
V. We may rank among the chief of the 
Gnoſlics, the Nicolaitans, whom Chriſt himſelf 
mentions: with abhorrence. It is true,” he does 
ndt reproach them with erroneous opinions, but 
with the licentiouſneſs of their practice, and the 
contempt of that ſolemn law which the apoſtles 
had enadted (Acts xv. 294). againſt fornication, 
and the uſe FA meats offered to idols. _ | 
VI. There is no doubt, but Cerinthus may kia 
placed among the Gnoſlics. This man was by 
irth a Jew, and having applied himſelf to letters 
and philoſophy at Alexandria, attempted, at 
length, to form a new ſyſtem of doctrine and 
diſcipline by a combination of the doctrines of 
ee with the errors of the Jews and Gnoſtics. 
taught, tliat the creator of this world, whom 
| — ee HB alſo as the ſovereign and law-giver 
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that the Supreme God, in con 
determined to deſtroy his empire, and ſent upon 
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the greateſt virtues, and derived his birth from 
the Supreme God; that this being fell, by degrees, 


from his native virtue, and his 3 dignity; 
equence of this, 


earth, for this purpoſe, one of the ever: happy and 
lorious ſpirits, whoſe name was Chriſt; that this 


_ Chriſt choſe for his habitation the perſon of 


Jeſus, a man of the moſt illuſtrious fanCtity, the 
ſon of Joſeph and Mary, and deſcending in the 
form of a dove entered into him; While he Was 
receiving the baptiſm of John in the waters of 
Jordan; that Jeſus, after his union with Chriſf, 
oppoſed himſelf with vigour to the Cod off the 


Jeus, and was, by his inſtigation, ſeized and 
erucified by the Hebrew chiefs; that when jeſus 


was taken captive, Chriſt aſcended up on high; 


ſo that the man Jeſus alone was ſubjected to the | 


pains of an ignominious death,” Cerinthus re- 
quired of his followers, that they ſhould worſhip 
the father of Chriſt, even the Supreme God, in 
conjunction with the ſon; that they ſhould 
abandon the law-giver of the Jews; whom he 
looked upon as the creator of the world; that 
they ſhould retain a part of the law given by 
Moſes, but ſhould, nevertheleſs, employ their 
principal care, to regulate their lives by the 
proven of Chriſt. To encourage them to this, 
he promiſed them the reſurrection of this mortal 

body, after which was to commence a ſcene of 
the moſt exquiſite delights, during Chriſt's earthly - 

reign of a.thouſand years, which was to be ſuc- 
ceeded by a never-ending life in the celeſtial 


. 


world": „ „ 
VII. It has been already obſerved, that the 

church was troubled with early diſputes con- 

cerning the law of Moſes. Thoſe, however, who 
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| conſidered the obſervance of the Moſaic rites as 


neceſſary to ſalvation, had not, in this century, 
roceeded ſo far as to break off communion with 
uch as differed from them in this matter. 
Therefore they were ſtill regarded as brethren, 
though of the weaker ſort. But when, aſter the 


5 b. deſtruction of Jeruſalem, under the em- 


peror Adrian, theſe zealots for the Jewiſh rites 
deſerted the ordinary affemblies of Chriſtians, 
and eſtabliſhed ſeparate meetings, then they were 
numbered with thoſe ſects who had departed 
from the pure doctrine of Chriſt. Hence the 


name Nazarenes and Ebionites, by which the 
judaizing Chriſtians were diſtinguiſhed from'thoſe 
who looked upon the Mofaic worſhip and cere- 


monies, as entirely ras 78 the e 
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Concerning the proſperous events that happened to 

ne church during this century. 
* © this century the Roman ſcepter was, for 
1 the moſt part, ſwayed by princes of a mild 
and moderate turn.. Trajan, though 1 eagerly 
bent apon glory, was nevertheleſs endowed watt 


many virtues, and the. predominant lines of his 


charafter were clemency and benevolence. 
Adrian was of a more harſh temper; yet very far 


from deſerving the reputation'of a wicked prince. 


He was of a mixed character, chargeable” With 
ſeveral vices, and eſtimable on account of man 
excellent qualities. The Antonines were illuſtri- 
ous models of humanity, and virtue. Sexe 
himſelf, in whoſe diſpoſition ſuch an,unexpette 
change was effected, was, in the beginning of his 
reign, unjuſ. towards none, and even the Chrif- 


dans were treatedby him with equity and milldneſt. 
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: _ II. This lenity of the emperors was 2 


advantageous to thoſe Chriſtians who lived under 
the Roman fcepter; it generally ſuſpended their 
 . ſufferings, and alleviated the burthen of their diſ- 
_ . treſſes. For, though edits of a ſevere nature 


were iſſued out againſt them, and the magiſtrates, 


animated by the prieſts, ſhed their blood with a 
cruelty which frequently exceeded the moſt bar- 
barous laws; yet there was always ſome remedy 
that accompanied 'theſe evils, and ſoftened their 
feverity. Trajan, however condemnable on ac- 

- _ count of his conduct towards the Chriſtians, was 
yer” Une, by the repreſentations that Pliny 

| gave of them, to forbid all earch to be made after 
them. He allo prohibited all anonymous libels 
and accuſations, by which the Chriſtians had ſo 
often been expoſed to the greateſt ſufferings. 
Antoninus Pius went ſo far as to enact penal laws 
gainſt their accuſers. And others, by various 

© . atts of compaſſion, defended them from the inju- 
rious treatment of the prieſts and people. Hence 
it came to pals, that in this century the limits of 
een  prodiglouly 
. JJ 44 
III. Tt is not eaſy to point out particularly the 


% 
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countries on which the light of truth firſt roſe in 


this age. The ancient records that yet remain 
do not give us information ſufficient to determine 
5 / 5 Mat matter with certainty. We are, however, 
affured, that Chriſt was worſhipped as God, almoſt 


- throughout the whole eaſt, as alſo among the 


Germans, Spaniards, Britons, and many other 
nations. - Pantznus, the head of the Alexandrian 

| i heel, is ſaid to have conveyed to the Indians 

| the knowledge of Chriſt. But theſe Indians were 

* _ Indeed Jews, inhabitants of the Happy Arabia, 
Ts iP e whom 
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the church were conſiderably enlarged, and the 
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whom Bartholomew the apoſtle had 


% 


£ 
5 * 


efore in 
ſtructed in Chriſtianity. For Pantænus found 
among this people the goſpel of St. Matthew, 
which they had received from Bartholomew their 
firſt teacher. CCC 

IV. The Chriſtian religion, having penetrated 
among the Gauls, ſeems to have paſſed from thence 


into that part of Germany which was ſubje& to 


he Romans, and from thence into Britain. 942 
Certain German churches, indeed, are ambitious -c 4 
of deriving their origin from St. Peter; the Bri- / 


tons alſo are willing to believe, that in this cen- 


tury their king Lucius'embraced the goſpel. But / * 
theſe traditions are extremely doubtful. © 
V. It is very poſſible that the light of Chriſti- 


anity may have reached Tran EG Gaul, now 
called France, before the concluſion of the apoſ- 


'tolic age, either by the miniſtry of the apoltles 
- themſelves, or their immediate ſucceſfors. But 


we have no records, that mention, with certainty, 
the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtian churches in this 
part of Europe before the ſecond century. Po- 
thinus, a man of exemplary piety, with Irenaus 
and others, then laboured in the Chriſtian cauſe 
with ſuch ſucceſs among the Gauls, that churches 
were eſtabliſhed at Lyons and Vienne, of, which, 
Pothinus himſelf was the firſt bio. 
VI. The writers of this century attribute this 
rapid progrefs of Chriſtianity, to the energy of 
divine truth, to the extraordinary gifts imparted 
to the firſt Chriſtians, and the miracles that were 
wrought by them. But it is beyond” doubt, that 
the pious diligence and zeal, with which many 
worthy men recommended the , ſacred writings, 
and ſpread them abroad in tranflations, contri 
buted much to the propagation of the Chriſtian 
dofitrine; Latin verſions were multiplied bythe 
323 on | labours 


* 
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_  _laboursoofjthe learned with particular, diligence, | 
becauſe that language was now univerſal. Among 


that theſe 


IX. Many place a 
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theſe verſions, chat, which was diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of the Italic, obtained univerſally the 


preference, and was followed by the Syriac, 


EgyPtian, and ZEtbiopic verſions. 1 
VII. Among the obſtacles that retarded the 


"2 : 


| progrels of . the calumnies of its 


enemies were the moſt conſiderable. The per; 
ſons, the characters, and ſentiments of the firſt 
\Chriſtians were moſt perfidiouſly miſrepreſented, 
Thoſe therefore, who by their apologetic writings 


deſtroyed the poiſonous. influence of detraction, 


rendered, no doubt, ſignal ſervice to the doctrine 
of Chriſt. Nor were the writings of ſuch as com- 
bated the ancient Heretics without their uſe, eſ- 
pecially in the early periods of the church. For 
their extravagant doctrines and groſs immora- 


lities were extremely prejudicial to the Chr iſtian 


religion, by diſguſting many at whatever carried 


the Chriſtian name. But when it was known, by 


the 5 of thoſe who defended Chriſtianity 
t 1 eretics were held in averſion, inſtead 
of being patronized by the true followers of 


religion of Jeſus were diſperſed. 


 'Chrift, then, the clouds that were caſt over the 


: ſj 
- 
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VIII. It is eaſier to conceive than to expreſs, 
how much, the miraculous powers, which were 
difplayed in the miniſtry of the firſt heralds of 
the goſpel, contributed to enlarge the bounds of 
the church. And it appears from unexception- 
able teſtimonies, that the extraordinary 955 
A 


with which the wiſdom of the Moſt High had fc 
Tichly endowed the riſing church, were in ſeveral 


places continued during this century, 
z0ng the effects of a mira- 
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-who, bay their „drew from be a re- 
freſning an, upon the army of Marcus 
Antoninus, ready to periſh with thirſt, when that 
emperor was at war with the Marcomanni. 


This remarkable event (which gave to the Chril- 


- tians, to whom it was attributed, the name of the 


thundering legion, on account of the thunder and Z 


lightning that deſtroyed the enemy, while the 
| ſhower revived the fainting Romans) has been 
mentioned by many writers. But whether it 


was miraculous or 1 has been diſputed among 


learned men. It is certain, that the Roman ar 

encloſed by the enemy, and reduced io the moſt 
deplorable and even deſperate condition by 
the thirſt under which they languiſhed in a 


parched deſert, was revived by a ſudden and un. 
_ expeRted rain. It is alſo certain, that both the 


Heathens and the Chriſtians, looked upon this 


event as miraculous; the former attributing it to 
g in conſe- 
quence of their prayers. It is further certain, that a 
confiderable number of Chriſtians ſerved, at this 
and it cannot be 


Jupiter, the latter to Chriſt, i 


time, in the Roman army, 
doubted, that in ſuch 
implored the faccours 


circumſtances, 


verance of Antoninus and his _ to a mirgeu- 
lous interpoſition of the true God. 
X. The. ſevs were viſited with new ca 


._ firſt 1 under Trajan, and then under e, . | 


under the ſtandards of Barcocheba, who gave 
himſelf out for the Meſſiah, they roſe in rebel. 


| hon "againſt the Romans. In conſequence of 


this ſedition, prodigious numbers of that miſer- 
able people were put to the ſword, and à new 
city, called Elia Capitolina, was raiſed: upon 


the ruins of II into which no Jew was 
permited 5 


their God and — 9 | 
It was reaſonable then to attribute the deli. 
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n to enter. This defeat of the 185 : f. 
tended to confirm the external tranquillity of the * | fl 
> _ Chriſtian chureh. For that turbulent nation tl 
bad hitherto oppreſſed and vexed the Chriſtians, WM C 

not only by preſenting every where to the Raman 
magiſtrates accuſations againſt them, but alſo by IJ 

treating them in the moſt injurious manner in t 

- Paleſtine, and the neighbouring countries, becauſe te 

they refuſed to ſuccour them againſt the Romans. b 

But this new calamity put it out of their power I 
to exerciſe their fene N the diſciples 3 
Wh en LIN : 
Hel: CHAP. n. 3 

146 Concerning the 5 events 1 STR to a 4 
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J IN. the beginning of this 8 there were 0 


1 no las in forte: ainſt the- Chriſtians, for 
the ſenate had annulled the cruel edits. of Nero, 
aud Nerva had abrogated the ſanguinary Jaws of 
his predeceſſor Domitian. But, notwithſtanding 
this, a cuſtom prevailed of erſecuting the Chriſ- 

: tians, and even of putting them to death as often 
28 à bloody prieſthood, or an outrageous popu- 
lace, ſet on os be demanded their deſtruktion. 
Hence it happened, chat, even under the reign of 
. popular clamours were raiſed againſt the 

_ - Chriſhans, many of whom fell victims to the rage 

| E a-mercileſs multitude. Such were the pro- 
been that happened in Bithynia, under the 
adminiſtration of Pliny the younger, who, upon 
chat occaſion, wrote to the emperor to know in 
what manner be was to conduct himſelf towards 
** bie The anſwer _ he received 
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: from Trajan amounted to this, « That the Chrif- 7 


* 

4 , tians were not to be officioufly ſought after, but 
A that ſuch as were convicted of an adherence ta * 
* _ Chriſtianity were to be put to death, if they did 
1 not return to the religion of their anceſtors. 

II. This edict of Trajan, being regiſtred among 

2 the laws of the Roman empire, ſet bounds, indeed, 
> to the fury of thoſe that perſecuted the Chriſtians, 
1 but was the occaſion of martyrdom to many. 
r For, as often as a perſon accuſed of an adherence 

; to Chriſtianity confeſſed the truth of the charge, 


the only alternative was apoſtaſy or death, ſince 
a perſeverance in the Chriſtian faith was, accord- 
. ing to the edict of Trajan, a capital crime. And 
accordingly the venerable and aged Simeon, fon - 
of Cleopas, and biſhop, of Jeruſalem, was by this 
very law. crucified. By the ſame law was the 
great and pious Ignatius, biſhop of Antioch, or- 
| dered by Trajan himſelf to expire in the Roman 
| theatre, expoſed to wild beaſts. 
| III. Such of the Chriſtians as could conceal] 
their profeſſion were indeed ſheltered under the 
law of Trajan, which was a diſagreeable reſtraint 
upon the heathen prieſts, who breathed nothing 
but fury againſt the diſciples of Jeſus. The office 
of an accuſer was alſo become dangerous, and 
few were diſpoſed to undertake it, ſo that the 
ſacerdotal craft was now inventing new methods 
to oppreſs the Chriſtians. - The law of Trajan 
was, therefore, artfully evaded under the rein 
of his ſucceſſor Adrian. The populace, ſet on 
by their prieſts, demanded of their magiſtrates, 
with one voice, during the public games, the de- 
ſtruction of the Chriſtians: and the magiſtrates 
were too much diſpoſed to indulge them in their 
requeſt. During theſe commotions, Serenus Gra- 
nianus, proconſul of Aſia, repreſented to the 
44 . . emperor 
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emperor how barbarous and unjuſt it was to ſacri- 


fice to the fury of a lawleſs multitude, perfons 


who had been convicted of ne crime. Nor was 


his remonſtrance without effect; for Adrian, by 


an edit, ifſued out to theſe magiſtrates, prohi- 


bited the putting the Chriſtians to death, unleſs 


they were convicted of crimes coinmitted againſt 


the laws; the moderation of the emperor may, 
perhaps, have been owing to the admirable apo- 
logies of Quadratus and Ariſtides, in favour of 
the Chriſtians. - But it was not from the Romans 
alone, that the difciples of Chriſt were to feel 
oppreſhon: Barcochebas, the fiftitious king of 


the Jews, whom Adrian afterwards defeated, 
vented againſt them all his fury, becauſe they re- 


fuſed to fecond his rebellion. 

IV. The law of Adrian ſeemed to cover the 
Chriſtians from the fury of their enemies, ſince 
it rendered them puniſhable on no other account 
than the commiſſion of crimes. Therefore their 


enemies invented a new method of attacking 


them under the reign. of Antoninus Pius, even 
by accuſing them of impiety and atheiſm. This 
calumny was refuted in an apology for the Chriſ- 


-  tians, preſented tothe emperor by Juſtin Martyr, 


in conſequence of which this equitable prince or- 
dered that all proceedings againſt them ſhonld 


be regulated by the law of Adrian. This, how- 
ever, was not ſufficient to ſuppreſs the rage of 


blood-thirſty perſecution; for, ſome time after, 
on occaſion-of ſome earthquakes which happened 
in Alia, the people renewed their violence againſt 

the Chriſtians, whom they confidered as the au- 
thors of thoſe calamities, and treated conſequently 


in the moſt cruel manner. The emperor, in- 
formed of theſe barbarous proceedings, addreſſed 
an edict to the whole province of Alia, in which 
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| he denounced capital | puniſhment againſt ſuch a 
ſhould, for the future, accuſe the Chriſtians, 
' without being able to prove them guilty of any 


crime. 3 | 5 
V. This worthy prince was ſucceeded 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus the philoſopher, 
whom moſt writers celebrate on account of his 
extraordinary wiſdom and virtue. It is not, 
however, in his conduct towards the Chriſtians, 
that we muſt look for the reaſons of theſe en- 
comiums; for here, the clemency and juſtice of 
that emperor ſuffer a ſtrange eclipſe. He did 
not, indeed, revoke the ediekof Antoninus Pius, 
or abrogate the laws, which the preceding em- 
perors had enacted in favour of the Chriſtians; 
bat he did what was equally pernicious to them. 
Without examining their cauſe, he lent an at- 
tentive ear to the moſt virulent inſinuations of 
their enemies, and more eſpecially to the malig- 
nant calumnies of the philoſophers, who accuſed 
them of the moſt horrid crimes, and charged 
them with renewing the feaſt of Thyeſtes, and 
the inceſtuous amours of the Theban prince. So 
that if we except that of Nero, there was no 
reign under which the Chriſtians were more 
cruelly treated, than under that of Marcus Aure- 


lius; and yet there was no reign under which 


ſuch numerous apologies were publiſhed in their 
behalf. Thoſe which Juſtin Martyr, Athena- 
goras, and Tatian drew up upon this occaſion are 

ELSE DET; Os De E's vt 

VI. This emperor iſſued out freſh ediQts againſt 

the Chriſtians; in conſequence of theſe, the ma- 
giſtrates received the accuſations of even ſlaves, 
and the vileſt of the perjured rabble, againſt the 
followers of Jeſus. And the Chriſtians were put 
to the moſt cruel tortures, and were condemned 
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to meet death in the moſt barbarous forms, not- 


_ withſtanding their perfect innocence. But the 


imperial edicts were ſo expreſs againſt inflifting 


| - puniſhment upon fuch of the Chriſtians as were 
guilty of no crime, that the corrupt judges who 


efired their deſtruction, were obliged to ſuborn 


falſe accuſers to charge them with actions that 
might bring them within the reach of the laws. 


Hence many fell victims to cruel ſuperſtition, 


: - 
a #4 


prince. 


Teconded by the corruption of a wicked magi- 
ſtracy. Among theſe victims, there were many 
men of illuſtrious piety, and ſome of eminent 
learning and abilities, fc as the holy and ve- 


nerable Polycarp, biſhop of Smyrna, and Juſtin 


Martyr, fo deſervedly renowned for his learning. 


Many churches, particularly thoſe of Lyons and 
Vienne, were deſtroyed during this violent per- 
ſecution, which raged in the year 177, and will 
be an indelible ſtain upon the memory of that 


* 


VII. During the reign of Commodus, the 
Chriſtians ſuffered very little; no general per- 


fecution raged againſt them; and any cruelties 


they endured were conſined to a ſmall number, 


'who had newly abandoned the Pagan ſuperſtitions. 

But the ſcene changed towards the latter end of 
this century, when Severus was emperor. Then 
Aſia, Egypt, and the other provinces were died 
with the blood of martyrs. Thoſe, therefore, 
are not to be followed, who affirm that the 


Chriſtians ſuffered nothing under Severus before 


the beginning of the third century, which was 
diſtinguiſhed by the cruel edits of this emperor 
againſt them. For, as the iniquitous edicts of ran 


and Marcus Antoninus were lll in force, there 


was a door open to the fury of corrupt magi- 
ſtrates, as often as they were pleaſed to exerciſe 
i eee, . them 
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them upon the. church: It was this ſeries of 
calamities, under which it groaned towards the 


concluſion of the ſecond century, which engaged 


Tertullian to write his Apology, and ſeveral other 
books, in defence of the Chriſtians. 5 
VIII. It is eaſy to account, for the calamities 


with which the diſciples of Jeſus were loaded, 
when we conſider how they were blackened by 
the calumnies of the heathen prieſts, and the 


other defenders: of a corrupt and abominable 


| ſyſtem of ſuperſtition. The horrid charges of 


which we took notic?2 above, are mentioned by 


all thoſe who have written in defence of the 


Chriſtians, and ought to ſtand always upon record, 
as a proof both of the weakneſs and wickedneſs of 
their adverſaries. Nothing can be more frivolous 
than the objettions which the moſt famous de- 


fenders of paganiſm oppoſed to the truth of 
Chriſtianity; ſuch as deſire a convincing 2 of 


this, have onl to read the arguments of Celſus 


on that ſubjett. This philoſopher wrote againſt 
the Chriſtians during the reign of Adrian,. and 
was admirably refuted, in the following / | 
by Origen. N , 
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"CHAPTER I. 
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ring this century. 


Concerning the Pate of letters and philoſophy du - 


: i. TM ER the reign of 8 letters and 


iloſophy came forth from the retreat 


where they had languiſhed during the tyranny of 


his predeceſſors, and were, in ſome meaſure, re- 
ſtored to their former luſtre. This happy revo- 


lution was, indeed, but of a ſhort duration, as it 
was not ſupported by the following emperors. 


Even Marcus Antoninus, who ſurpaſſed them all 
in learning, gave encouragement to the Stoics 
alone, and, after the example of that ſupercilious 


elt, treated the arts and ſciences with contempt, 


And here we ſee the true reaſon why the writers 
of this century are, in general, ſo much inſerio 
to thoſe of the former, in point of elegance, and 


II. Yet even in this century, there were, both 


among the Greeks and Romans, men of eminent 


abilities, who ſet off, in the moſt advantageous 
manner, the learning of the times in which the 

lived. Among the learned Grecians, the firſt 
place is due to Plutarch, a man of vaſt erudition, 
whoſe knowledge was various, but indigeſted. 


There were, likewiſe, in all the more conſide- 


rable cities of the Roman empire rhetoricians, 
ſophiſts, and grammarians, who, by a variety of 


learned exerciſes, ſeemed zealous in forming the 
1 — : va F | youth, a 


5 
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youth, and in rendering them fit to be uſeful to 
their country, But the inſtruftion acquired in 


theſe ſchools was more ſpecious. than ſolid; and 
the youth who received their education in them, 


_ diſtinguiſhed themſelves at their entrance upon. 
the active ſtage of life, more by empty declama- 
tion, than by true eloquence. | Beſides theſe 


ſchools, there were two public, academies in the 
empire, the one at Rome founded by Adrian, in 
which all the ſciences were taught; and the other 


at Berytus in Phœnicia, which was principally. 
deſtined for the education of youth in the ſcience 
of law. ad | 


HI. Many philoſophers of all the different 
ſeas flouriſhed at this time. Two there were of 
ſuck remarkable merit, as rendered them real or- 
naments to the Stoic philoſophy, Marcus Anto- . 


ninus, and Epictetus. But theſe two great men had 


more admirers than followers; for in this century, 
the Stoical ſect was not in eſteem, as the rigour and 
auſterity of its doctrine were, by no means, ſuited 


to the diſſolute manners of the times. The Pla- 


tonic ſchools were more frequented, as their pre- 
cepts were leſs rigorous and ſevere. But of all 
the philoſophers, the Epicureans enjoyed the 
greateſt reputation, and had the greateſt number 
of followers, becauſe their opinions tended to en- 

ge the indolent ſecurity of a voluptuous and 

IV. Towards the concluſion of this century, a | 

new ſect of philoſophers aroſe, ſpread with rapi- 


dity throughout the greateſt part of the Roman 


empire, ſwallowed up almoſt all the other ſes, 


and was extremely detrimental to the cauſe of 


Chriſtianity. + Alexandria in Egypt, which had 
been, for a long time, the ſeat a gave 
birth to this new philoſophy, Its votaries choſe 


to all the tenets of Plato, they collected from the 
different ſeas, ſuch doctrines as they thought 


conformable to truth, and formed thereof one 


general fyſtem. What gave this new philoſophy 


2 @ dignity, was, the ſpirit of candour on which it 
ſeemed to be founded. This recommended it 
particularly to thoſe whoſe enquiries were ac- 


companied with wiſdom and moderation, and 


Who were ſick of thoſe arrogant and contentious 


- ſfefts, which required an invariable attachment to 


their particular ſyſtems. And, indeed, nothing 


could have a more engaging aſpect than a ſet of 
men, who, abandoning all cavil, profeſſed ſearch- 
ing after the truth alone, and were ready to 


adopt, from all the different ſyſtems, ſuch 
ttenets as they thought agreeable to it. From 
" hence alſo they were called Ecleftics. 


1 V. This new ſpecies of platoniſm was em- 
braced by ſuch of the Alexandrian Chriſtians as 


were de ſirous to retain, with the profeſſion of the 


gol el, the dignity of philoſophers. It is alſo 
faid to have had the particular approbation of 
Athenagoras, Panthænus, Clemens the Alexan- 
.drian, and all thoſe who, in this century, were 
charged with the care of the public ſchool, 


which the Chriſtians had at Alexandria. Theſe 
ſages were of opinion, that true philoſophy, the 


moſt ſalutary gift of God to mortals, was ſcat- 


+ tered in various portions through all the different 


ſes, and that it was, conſequently, the duty of 
every wiſe man, to gather it from the ſeyeral 
corners where it lay diſperſed, and to employ 


it, thus reunited, in the defence of religion. 


The Chriſtian Eclectics had this alſo in common 
with the others, that they preferred Plato to the 


other philoſophers, and looked upon his opinions 
Lien Ber pane bl ; MY concerning 
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to be called Platonics, though, far from adhering 
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concerning God and things - inviſible, as con- 
formable to the Chriſtian doctrine. 1 


Vl. Ammonius Saccas, who taught with the 


higheſt applauſe in the Alexandrian ſchool about 
the concluſion of this century, laid the founda- 
tions of that ſect which was diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of the New Platonics. This learned man 
was born of Chriſtian parents, and never gave 
up entirely the profeſſion of that religion, in 
which he had been educated. As his genius 
was vaſt and comprehenſive, ſo were his projects 
bold and ſingular. For he attempted a general 
coalition of all ſeas, whether philoſophical or 


religious, and taught a doctrine, which he looked 


upon as proper to unite them all, the Chriſtians 


not excepted. And herein lies the difference 


between this new ſe& and the Eclectics, who. 
had, before this time, flouriſhed in Egypt. The 
Eclectics held, that in every ſe& there was a 
mixture of good and bad, of truth and falſhood, 
and accordingly they choſe out of each of them, 
ſuch tenets as ſeemed to them conformable ta 


truth. Ammonius, on the contrary, maintained, 


that the great principles of all philoſophical and 
religious truth were to be found, equally, in all 
ſects; that they differed from each other, only in 
their method of expreſſing them, and in ſome 


opinions of little or no importance; and that, 


by a proper interpretation of their reſpeftive 
ſentiments, they might eaſily be united into one 
body. It is further to be obſerved, that the pro- 
penſity of Ammonius to ſingularity, led him to 


maintain, that all the gentile religions, and even 
the Chriſtian, were to be explained by the prin- 


ciples of this univerſal philoſophy ; but that, in 


| order to this, the fables of the prieſts were to be 
removed from Paganiſm, and the comments of 
the diſciples of Jeſus from Chriſtianity. 
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VII. This new ſpecies of philoſophy, impru. 
dently adopted by Origen and many other Chriſ- 
/} tians, was extremely prejudicial to the cauſe of | 
| / the goſpel. From hence it was, that the Chriſ- Co 
tian 2 began to involve in the darkneſs of | 
__ @ vain philoſophy ſome of the principal truths . | 
of Chriſtianity, and to add, to the precepts of 1. 
our Lord, many of their own, which had no 
foundation in the ſacred writinſges. 
VIII. The number of learned men among the 
Chriſtians, which was ſmall in the preceding 
century, grew confiderably in this. Among 
theſe there were few rhetoricians, ſophiſts, or 
orators. The moſt part were philoſophers at- 
tached to the Eclectic ſyſtem, though they were 
not all of the. ſame ſentiments concerning the 
utility of philoſophy. Thoſe, who were them- 
ſelves initiated into philoſophy, were deſirous 
that others, particularly ſuch as aſpired to the 
offices of ws or doctors, ſhould apply them- 
ſelves to the ſtudy of it, in order to their being 
the better qualified for defending the truth, and 
inſtructing the ignorant. Others were for baniſh. _ 
ing all philoſophy from the limits of the church, 
from a notion that it might prove detrimental to 
religion. Hence the early beginnings of that 
* unhappy conteſt between 1670 and reaſon, reli- 
Zion and philoſophy, which increaſed in the ſuc- 
ceeding ages, and is prolonged even to our times. 
Thoſe, who maintained that learning and philo- 
ſophy were advantageous to the cauſe of religion, 
gained, by degrees, the aſcendant, and, in con- 
equence thereof, laws were enacted, which ex- 
cluded the unlearned from the office of public 
teachers. The oppoſite ſide of the queſtion was 
not, however, without defenders; and the vices 
ol learned men and philoſophers contributed 
\ much to wcreate their humbers ox 
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Concerning the doors and minifters of the church, 
| and the form of id government: - 7 


tit "HE. form- of 1 government”) 


was this: one inſpector, or 4 pre- 

ſided over each Chriſtian — In this _ 
he was to be provident, attentive to the wants of 
the church, and careful to ſupply them. To 


aſſiſt him in this, he formed a council of preſby- 


ters, which was not confined to any fixed num- 


ber, and to each of theſe he- diſtributed his taſk, 


and appointed a ſtation, in which he was te pro- 
mote the intereſts of the church To the biſhops 
and preſbyters, the miniſters, or deacons, wene 
ſubject; and were divided into claſſes, as the . 
exigencies of the church required, 
II. During a great part of this century, be 
Chriſtian churches were independent on eack 


other, nor were they ed together by 
pO l 


other bonds, but of charity. Bach 
tian aſſembly was, a little Rate, governed by ite 
own, laws, a approved by the ſociety. But, in 
proceſs of time, all the Chriſtian checks I 4 
ker were formed into one body, which aſ- 
embled at certain times to deliberate about the 
common intereſts of the whole. This inflitution 
bad its origin among the Greeks: but theſe af- 
ſociations were not a confined to them; their 
utility was no ſooner perceived, than they were 
formed in alb places where the goſpel had been 
planted. To 3 aſſemblies, in which the de- 
puties of ſeveral churches conſulted together, the 
name of {ynods was appropriated: by the Greeks, 


3s and that of councils by the Latins ; : and the laws 


* i . V3 | £ | that 


* 


| that were enacted in theſe general meetings were 


, of- Faith and manners. 
councils was, the grad 
fekt equality. which reigned among all biſhops 
in the primitive times. For decency required, 
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called canons, i. e. rules. We 
III. Theſe councils, of which we find not the 


 - ſmalleſt trace before the middle of this century, 
changed the face of the church, for by them the 
privileges of the people were diminiſhed, and 
the authority of the biſhops greatly augmented. 


At their firſt appearance in theſe councils, - they 


acknowledged that they were no more than the 


delegates of their reſpe&ive churches. But they 
imperceptibly extended the limits of their au- 
thority, and aſſerted, that Chriſt had empowered 
them to preſcribe to his people authoritative rules 
Another effect of theſe 


gradual abolition of that per- 


that ſome one of the provincial biſhops met in 


council, ſhould be inveſted with a ſuperior de- 
3 authority; and hence the rights of 


tropolitans derive their origin. In the mean 


time, the bounds of the church were enlarged ; 


the cuſtom of holding councils was followed 


wherever the goſpel reached, and the univerſal 
church had the appearance of one vaſt republic 
- formed by a combination of a great number of 


little ſtates. This occaſioned the creation of a 


new order of eccleſiaſtics, who were ap 
in different parts of the world, as heads of the 
church, to preſerve the conſiſtence of that im- 
. menſe body, ſo widely diſperſed throughout the 
ach was the office of the patriarchs, 

among whom, at length, ambition, being arrived 


nations. 


pointed, 


at its moſt inſolent period, formed a new dig- 


P 


patriarchss. 


nity, inveſting the biſhop of Rome, and his ſuc- 
ceſſors, with the authority of prince of the 


IV. From 


— 
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IV. From the government of the church, let 
us turn our eyes to thoſe who maintained its - 
cauſe by their writings. Among theſe was Juſtin, 

a man of rn hal and conſiderable learn- 7 
ing, who, from a Pagan philoſopher, became a 
Chriſtian martyr. He had ſrequented all the dif- 
ferent ſects of philoſophy in e ee | 
truth, and finding, neither among Stoics nor 
Peripatetics, neither in the Pythagorean nor 
Platonic ſchools, any ſatisfactory account of the 
perfections of the Supreme Being, and the na- 
ture of the human ſoul, he embraced Chriſtianity 
on account of the light which 1t caſt LED 5 
intereſting ſubjects. We have yet remaining his 
two apologies in behalf of the Chriſtians, which. 
are deſervedly held in high eſteem ;. notwith- 
ſtanding that, in ſome paſſages of them, he 
5 ' a want of acquaintance: with ancient 
hiſtory. C | LEES, 
e biſhop of Lyons, a Greek by birth, 
4 and probably born of Chriſtian parents, a dif. 
1 ciple alſo of Polycarp, by whom he was ſent to 
. preach the goſpel among the Gauls, is another 
of the writers of this century, whoſe labours 
55 were ſingularly uſeful to the church. He turned _ 
I his pen againſt its internal enemies, by attacking 
the errors which were adopted by many, as 
appears by his five bocks againſt herefies, which 
are yet preſerved in a Latin tranſlation, and are 
| conſidered as one of the moſt precious monu- 
ments of ancient erudition. | 55 
Athenagoras alſo deſerves a place among the 
eſtimable writers of this age. He was a philo- 
ſopher of no mean reputation, and his apology 
for the Chriſtians, as well as his freatiſe upon he 
reſurrection, afford ſtriking proofs of his learning 

and genius. e 
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The works of Theophilus, biſhop of . 
are more remarkable for their erudition, than for 
their order and method; this, at leaſt, is true of | 
his three books in defente of Chriſtianity, addreſſed 0 
to Autolycus. But the moſt illuſtrious writer of 
© this century, and the moſt juſtly renowned for 


mis various erudition, was Clemens, the diſciple 1 
of Pantænus, and the head of the Alexandrian 
Tchool, deſtined for the inſtruction of the ca- { 


3 
Fay 


+echumens. His Seromata, Pedagogue, and Ex- 
Nortation, addreſſed to the Greeks, abundantly 
Thew the extent of his learning and the force of 
his genius; though he is neither to be admired 
for che exa&neſs of his ideas, nor for the per- 
W of his ſtyle. 
Hitherto we have made no mention ol We 1 
Latin writers, who employed their pens in the 
Chriſtian cauſe. And, indeed, the only one of 
any note 1n this century, 1s Tertullian, "by birth 
-a Carthaginian, who, having firſt embraced the 
— pr of 'the law, became afterwards à preſ- 


*byter of the church. He was a man of extenſive 
Learning, of a fme genius, and highly admired 
For his elocution in the Latin tongue. We have 
ſeveral works of his yet remaining, which were 
deßigned to explain and defend the truth, and to 

oui pious afſeCtions 1 in the n of Chriſtians, 
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to be able to pan 


And there ſeeme! 
_ courſe to logical definitions and nice diſtinctions, 
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Concarnng the udn, of th * Ch nin Auth 
| tn this W {off | 


. HE Chriſtian ſyſtem, as it e e 
taught, preſerved its native and beautiful 
Gompheity: Tpe public teachers inculcated no 


-other dofrines, than thoſe that arè contained if, 


what is called, the Apoſtles Creed: and, in che 


method of illuſtrating them, all vain fubtilties, 3 


every thing that was. beyond the reach of com- 
mon Capacities, were avoided. At this time, 
there was not the leaſt controverſy about thoſe 


capital dofrines which were afterwards ſo keenly - 


debated; and the biſhops were, for the molt part, 
remarkable rather for their Yeh” wes 5 an 


2 


for their learning. e 


II. But this venerable Gonplicity: was not 0 | 


long duration; its beauty was gradually effaced 


by the laborious efforts of human learning, and 
the ſubtilties of imaginary ſcience. Several tenets” 
of a chimerical g were incorporated into 


the Chriſtian ſyſtem. This diſadvantageous 
change was chiefly owing to pride. Certain” 


learned men _ it a fine accompliſhment 
the precepts of Chriſt in the 
language of 5h 4 — civilians, and rabbins. 
to be a neceſſity of having re- 


in order to confound the e nen of l 
the infidels. = | 
III. But, however the dofrines of the goſpel 5 
may have been abuſed by the interpretations of 
„ erent ſects, yet all were unanimous in regard- 
che holy e as the rule of faith and 
WW manners; 
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manners; and hence that laudable and pious zeal 
of adapting them to general uſe. We have 
mentioned already the tranſlations that were 


made of them into different languages, and it 


will not be improper to ſay ſomething here con- 


cerning thoſe who employed their labours in ex- 


Plaining them. Pantzenus, the head of the 


- | Alexandrian ſchool, was probably the firſt, who 
made a verſion of the ſacred writings. Clemens 


1 


* 


_ the Alexandrian wrote upon the canonical Fl | 
tles; and in a compendious manner on almoſt, a 


the ſacred. writings. The harmony of the Evan- . 


gelifts,” compoſed by Tatian, is yet extant. But 


the expofition of the Revelation, by Juſtin Martyr, 


and of the four go/pels, by Theophilus, biſhop of 


Antioch, are all loſt. 


us; 


IV. The controverſial writers, who ſhone in 
this century, had three different ſorts of adverſa- 


ries to combat; the Jews, the Pagans, and thoſe, 


ho, in the boſom of Chriſtianity, corrupted its 
dobtrines. Juſtin Martyr and Tertullian em- 


barked in a controverſy with the Jews. Of thoſe 
who managed the cauſe of - Chriſtianity. againſt 
the Pagans, ſome performed this important taſk, 
by compoling apologies for the Chriſtians; and 
others by addreſſing pathetic exhortations to the 
Gentiles... All theſe writers attacked, with judg- 
ment, dexterity, and ſucceſs, the Pagan 945 


ſtition, and alſo defended the Chriſtians, in a 


victorious manner, againſt all the calumnies of 


' their enemies. As to thoſe who direfted their 


efforts againſt | the heretics, their number was 
prodigious, though few of their writings have 


come down to our times. Irenæus refuted: the 


whole tribe, in a work deſtined. ſolely for that 


purpoſe. Clemens, Tertullian, and Juſſin Mar- 
tyr, wrote alſo againſt all the ſectaries; but the 
work of the laſt, upon that ſubject, is not extant. 


V. The 
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V. The cauſe of Chrifiatiry faffered deer ly 
by a 1 pf which was received in this 


century je us Chriſt preſcribed to all his dil- 


| cis one and the ſame rule of life and manners. 


But certain Chriſtian doctors were induced to 


maintain, that Chriſt had eſtabliſhed a double rule 


8 M anckity, for two different orders of Chriſtians. 
a theſe rules the one was ordinaty, the other 


extraordinary; the oze of a lower dignity, the 
other more ſublime; the one for perſons in the 


active ſcenes of Mie, the other for thoſe in a ſa- 
ered retreat. In conſequence of this wild ſy 
they divided into two parts, all the moral doc- 
trines and inſtructions in Scripture. One of theſe 
- diviſtons they called precepts, and the other coun- 
els. They gave the name of preceptsto thoſe laws, 


that were univerſally obligatory upon all orders 
of men; and that of counſels to tudle that related 


to Chriſtians of amore ſublime rank, who breathed 
after an intimate communion: with the L 


Being. | 13 fs 


i JE This uble BH produced e "fee 5 
on of uncommon 


of men, who made profe 
fanctity, and declared Rege reſolution of obeying 
all the "counfels of Chriſt. © They [looked üpon 
themſelves as prohibited the uſe of things, which 
it was lawful for other Chriſtians to enjoy, fuch 
as wane, fleſh, matrimony, and commerce. Thi 


thought it their duty to'exteniate the body y BY 
looked 


5 watchings, abſtinence, labour, &c. They 
for fehcity in folitaty retreats in defert > 44 
- Thefe perfons were called Aſcetics. 


VII, A natural accounit of the origin' of theſe 


religious ſeverities may be drawn from the genius 
of the people oy whom they were firſt prathſed. 
It was 1n Egypt that this' moroſe diſciphine 


"ith riſe; and 5 is obſervable, that that country 
4 oy a Is Tink 1 has, 
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1 has,-i in all times, abounded with perſons av me- 


lancholy complexion, and produced, in propor- | 
tion to its extent, more gloomy ſpirits than any 


5 5 ather part of the world. It was here that the 
. Ellenes, that gloomy ſect, dwelt principally before 


the coming of Chriſt; as alſo many others of the 


Aſcetie tribe, who, led by a certain melancholy | 


turn of mind, withdrew themſelves from human 


Fe and from all the i innocent comforts of life. 


rom Egypt this unſociable diſcipline palled into 


Syria and the neighbouring countries; and Hagen 3 


| thence, in proceſs of time, reached to the 


ropean nations. Hence that train of auſtere and 


| ſuperſtitious vous and ntes that caſt a veil over 
the beauty and ſimplicity of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, Hence the celibacy of the prieſts, the 
. of penances and mortifications, the ſwarms 
ha refuſed their talents and Wen 10 


| £4 DES | 
1 As the boundaries of che 8 were 


enlarged, the number of vicious ee who en- 


 _ tered into it, were proportionab increaſed, as 
_ appears from the many complaints ary we find 
in the writers of this century. Several methods 


 Excommunication was peculiarly employed to pre- 
Voent or puniſh the moſt heinous crimes ; and the 
.._ -  erimes, eſteemed ſuch, were murder, idolatry, and 
1 A In ſome places the commiſſion of any 
Bt 4674 ans cut off irrevocably the criminal from 
11 =o communion: in. others, after a long 
and painfi ul courſe of diſcipline, they were TE- 
admitted into the boſom of the church. 


IX. The form uſed in the excluſion of "000 


| offenders from the ſociety of Chriſtians was, at 
2 extremely ſimple. 1 


„ e 21 fo. whole 1 9 ſolemn inftity- 
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were made uſe of to ſtem the torrent of 1 1quity. . 


ſmall number of plain 
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tion, which; however, was imperceptibly altered 


by an addition of à vaſt multitnde of rites. Thoſe 
who have any acquaintance with the reaſons, that 
obliged the Chriſtians of ancient times to be care- 
ful in reſtraining vice, will readily grant that it 
was incumbent upon the rulers of the church to 
render 'the reſtraints upon iniquity more ſevere. 
They will juftify the rulers of the primitive 
church in refuſing to reſtore excommunicated 
members to their forfeited privileges, before they 

had given inconteſtable marks of their Fepenfance, / 
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Of the ceremonies uſed in the church during 


X 


. 1 HERE is no inſtitution ſo excellent which ) 


the corruption arid folly. of man will not 
in time alter for the worſe, and load with addi- 
tions foreign to its nature and original deſign. 


Such was the fate of Chriſtianity." In this cen- 


tury many unneceſſary rites and ceremonies were 
added to the Chriſtian worſhip. Theſe changes, 
while they deſtroyed the beautiful fimplicity of 
the goſpel, were pleaſing to the groſs multitude, 
who are more delighted with the ſplendor of ex- 
ternal inſtitutions, than with the native charms ef 


rational and ſolid piety. But other reaſons may be 


added to this. There is ſome probability, that the 
biſhops augmented the number of religious rites, 
by way of accommodation to the prejudicesboth orf 


Jews and Heathens. Both Jewsand Heathens were 
accuſtomed to a valt variety of magnificent cere- 
monies in their religious ſervice. And as they 
_ conſidered theſe rites as an effential part of relz- 
gion, it was natural they ſhould behold, with“ 


I 3 let, indifler ence, 


indifference, and even with contempt, the Sali 
city of the Chriſtian worſhip which was deftitute 


5 them. To remove this prejudire, the biſnops 
thought it neceſſary to increaſe the number of 


 _ ceremonies, to render the public warp more 
| 8 to. the outward ſenſes. +- 
his addition of external rites was alſo 


deſigned to remove the calumnies, which the 
Jewiſh and Pagan prieſts caſt upon the Chriſtians, 


on account of * ſimplicity of their worſhip, 
eſteeming them little better than Atheiſts, becauſe 
they had no temples, altars, victims, nor any thing 
of external pomp. The rulers of the church 
adopted, therefore, certain external ceremonies, 
that they might refute the reproaches of their 
-adverianes. ' This, it muſt be confeſſed, Was a 
very aukward, and, indeed, pernicious ſtratagem; 


2t was obſcuring the native luſtre of the goſpel, 


in order to extend its influence, and making it 
loſe; in point of real excellence, what it . 
in point of popular eſteem. 

he. — rs . that was void to the 
| Greek and Roman my/terzes, and the extraordi- 
nary ſantlity that was attributed to them, was a 


further circumſtance that induced the Chriſtians 


to give their religion a my/{tc air. in order to put 
it upon an 2 * foot with that of the Pa ans 
| For this purpoſe, they gave the name of ) 
to the inſtitutions o To goſpel, particularly 
holy ſacrament. They uſed þ in that ſacred inſti- 
tution, as alſo in that of baptiſm, ſeveral of the 
terms employed in the heathen myſteries, and 
proceeded ' ſo far, at length, as even to ad 
ſome of the rites and ceremonies of which theſe 


— 


renowned myſleries conſiſted, This imitation 


began in the eaſtern provinces; but after the 
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E wh ö dwelt in the weſtern parts „ 
empire. A great part, therefore, of the 5 


of the church, in this century, had the air of the 


heathen aui, and ere them in _ : 
5 particulars. LTP 


IV. The firſt. Chriſtians alſembled fon 1 ; 
worſhip, i in private houſes, in caues, and in vaults, 
where the dead were by rag Their meetings 
were on the ſirſt day 4 week, and, in ſome 


places, they allembl "= the /eventh, 


which was celebrated * * ews. The hour 
of the day varied chm ing to the different times 
and circumſtances of the church; but it was ge. 
nerally in the evening after ſun-ſet, or in the 
morning before the: dawn. During theſe ſacred 
meetings, prayers were repeated, the holy ſerip- 


; tures were publicly read, ſhort ene upon 


the duties of — 2 addreſſed to the 
ople, ns were ſung, and a portion of the 
e by the faithful, was employed 
in the celebration et the. Lord's s ſupper = the * 
teaſts of charity, _ VN 
V. The Chri Mans, of this century, celchatal | 
anniverſary. feſtivals in commemoration of the 


death and reſurrection of Chriſt, and of the ef. 


fuſion - of the Holy Ghoſt upon the apoſtles. 
The day which was obſerved as the anniverſary þ. 
of Chriſt s death, was called the paſchal day, or 
paſſover, becauſe it was looked upon to be: the 
{ame with that on which the Jews celebrated the 


feaſt of that name. In the manner of obſer 


this ſolemn day, the Chriſtians of the Leſſer Aſia 


differed from the reſt, and in a more eſpecial 


manner from thoſe of Rome. They both, in- 
deed, faſted during the great week - fo that was 


called in which Chriſt died) and afterwards cele. 
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ated, like abe Jews, a ſacred feaſt, in memory 
of our Saviour laſt ſupper. But the Aflatic 


x - Chriſtians kept this feaſt on the fourteenth day of 
- the firſt Jewiſh month, at the time that the Jews 
celebrated their paſſover, and, three days after, 


commemorated the reſurrettion of the tri- 
umphant Redeemer. 
rived this cuſtom. from the apoſtles ' John and 
Philip, and pleaded, moreover, the example of 
Chriſt himſelf, who held his pa/chal Feaſt on the 


ſuame day that the Jews celebrated their ' paf/over. 
Phe weſtern churches obſerved a different me- 
© thod: They celebrated their paſchal feaſt on the 
night that preceded the 8 of Chriſt's 
en. and thus connected the commemo- 
ration of the Saviour's crucifixion, with that of 
his victory over death and the grave. And they 


pleaded the authority of St. Peter and St. Faul, as 
2 juſtification of their condubt. 


| Ho VI. The Aſiatic rule for . the. paſehal 


%, was attended with two great inconveni- 


endes: firſt, as the Aſiatics celebrated their ſeſti- 


days of the wee 


 _ val the ſame day that Chriſt is ſaid to have ate 
tte paſchal lamb with his diſciples, this occaſi- 
_ oned an inevitable interruption in the faſt of the 
great week : ſecondly, as they celebrated the me- 


mory of Chriſt's reſu e, W the third 
day after their paſchal ſupper, it h 1 for 


the molt x that this great feſtival o which 


we give the name: of Tale was held on other 


tern eee About the middle of this cen- 


. | . 


1 1 


the Churth pet 7% 2 ® 


They affirmed, they had de- 


than the . This was ex- 
tremely diſpleaſing to the greateſt part of the Chriſ- 
tians, to celebrate the reſurrection of our Lord, 
on any day but Sunday, as that was the day on 
which. this glorious event happened. Hence 
aroſe contentions between the Afiatic and wel. 
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tury, during the reign of Antoninus Pius, the 
venerable Polycarp came to Rome to, confer with 
| Anicet, biſhop of that ſee, upon this matter, with 
a view: to terminate the diſpute. But this con- 
ſerence, though conducted with great decency* 
and moderation, was without effect. Polycarp 
and Anicet were only agreed in this, that the 
bonds of charity were not to be broken; but 
they continued each in their former ſentiments. 
VII. Towards the concluſion of this century, 
Victor, biſhop. of Rome, took it into his head to 
"force the Altaie Chriſtians 10 follow. che wle 


— 


which was obſerved by the weſtern churches. 


Accordingly,” he wrote an unperious letter to the 
Aſiatic prelates, commanding them to imitate the 
example of the weſtern Chriſtians. The Ahbatics 
anſwered this lordly ſummons by the pen of Po- 
lycrates, biſhop of Epheſus, who declared in their 
name, that they would by no means depart from 


the cuſtom handed down to them by their an- 


ceſtors. Victor, exaſperated by this reſolute 
anſwer of the Aſiatic biſhops, broke communion 
with them, pronounced them unworthy of the 
name of his bretbren, and excluded them from 
all fellowſhip with the church of Rome. This 
ex communication, indeed, extended no further ; 
nor could it cut off the Aſiatic biſhops froni com— 

munion with the other churches, - whoſe biſnops 
were far from approving the conduct of Victor. 
the wiſe remonſtrances, which Irenaus, biſhop of 
Lyons, addreſſed to the Roman. prelate, in-which 


he ſhewed him the imprudence and injuſtice of 
the ſtep he had taken, and alſo by the long letter 
which the Aſiatic Chriſtians wrote in their own 


ceſſation .gf; arms, the combatants retained _ 


* 


\ 
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their own tete! un 


il the fourth cento, 


/ when' the council of Nice aboliſhed that of the 
Aliatics, and rendered the time of the celebra. 
tion of Eaſter the ſame Herten all the Chriſtian 


1 
. 
* 


3 


„ bee dete, ihe Gez emnent a 
Lord's ſupper was celebrated on all Sundays, and 


the ceremonies obſerved u that occaſion were 
- ſuch as follow: a part © 
which was preſented among the other 
ol the faithful, was ſeparated from the reſt, and 
cConſecrated by the prayers of the biſhop. The 
wine was mixed with water, and the bread was 
„vide into ſeveral portions. A part of the 

1 4 bread an 
2 m_—_ abſent members of the church, as a' teſti- 


255 'of fraternal love, ſent to them by the 
2. "wh 


ſociety. It was adminiſtred 17 4 
this cent The feaſts of chart ol- 
— the — of 2 [ord topper 4 | 
5 — The erate of bapti/m was admitlifired 
- ; publiedy: twice every 
_-and Pentecoſt, rope: V batſanide, either by the 
F 1 or the pre yes, in” conſequence of his 
intent. | The perſons that were to be bap- 
; ized, after yt had 9 — the Creed, confeſſed 
and renounced their fins, and particularly the 
i devel,” and his works; were immerſed under 
Water, and received into Chriſt's kingdom by a 
ſolemn invocation of Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghoſt, according to the expreſs command of ir 
'bletſed Lord. Aber baptiſm, they received the 
fg of | the croſs,” were anointed, and, by prayers 
and zmpojition of hands, ſolemnly commended to 
| the mercy of God, and dedicated to-his ſervice; 
in conſequence of which they received mill and 
done, which concluded the ceremony. 8 
11 711 t 


the bread and wine, 
oblations 


wine was carried to the 


ear, at the feſtivals of Eaſter 


the Gentile Chriſtians; they rejected: alſo all 


< ; 


ce ent. u. Dio ions 4 Me., 10 


Adult ae were prepared for baptiſm by. „ 
abſtinence, prayer, and other pious exerciſes. It K. 
was to anſwer for them that ſponſors or godfa- 

thers were firſt inſtituted, though they wereafter- 
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the church during Seer ant 2 OE. 4 


J. lady af jwlaicing Chriſtians, . 
ſet Chriſt and Moſes upon an equal foot 
in point of authority, was afterwards divided into 
two ſects, extremely different both in their rites 
and in their opinions, and diſtinguiſhed by the 
names of Nazarenes and Ebionites. The former 
were not placed by the ancient Chriſtians i in the 
heretical regiſter; but the latter were. The term 
Nazarenes was not originally the name of a ſect, 
but that Which diſtinguiſhęed the diſciples of geſus 
in general. Therefore it was not conſidered as a 
mark of contempt. But thoſe, who, after. their 
ſeparation from their brethren, retained the title 
4 Nazarenes, differed much from the true diſ- 
ciples of Chriſt. They refuſed to abandon the 
ceremonies preſcribed. by the law of Moſes, but 
were far from attempting to impoſe them upon 


thoſe additions that were made to the Moſaic in- 
ſtitutions, by the Phariſees and the doctors of the 
law;“ and from hence we ſee the reaſon. why the 
greateſt part of the Chriſtians: treated the Naza- 
renes with more than ordinary gentleneſs. _ . 

II. Though! the Ebionites believed the 8 
tial miſſion; fs Chriſt, - and his participation of a 
vin nature, yet they Wee as a I 
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born of Joſeph and Mary, according to the or- 
dinary courſe" of nature. They, | moreover, aſ. 
ſerted, that the ceremonial law was obligatory 
upon all; and that the obſervance of it was 
eſſential to ſalvation. Nor were they only at- 
tached to the rites inſtituted by Moſes; they re- 
ceived, with equal veneration, the ſuperſtitions of 
their anceſtors, and the ceremòbnięs and traditions 
\, which the Phariſees added to the law. _ 
III. Saturninus of | Antioch is one of the firſt 
Gnoſtic chiefs mentioned in hiſtory. He held 
'__ - the doctrine of two principles, from whence pro- 
| * ceteded-ali things; the one @ wiſe and benevolent 
I» deity; and the other, matter, a principle effenttally 
| —_ and which he ſuppoſed under the ſuperinten- 
dence of a certain intelligence of a malignant 
nmnnature. Saturninus taught thefe extravagant doc- 
bs. trines in Syria, but principally at Antioch, and 
| drew after him many diſciples by the appearance 
of extraordinary virtue. 5 
IV. Cerdo the Syrian, and Marcion, ſon to 
the biſhop of Pontus, may be conſidered 
as the heads of a new ſe which bears their 
names. Amidſt the doubts that render ſo uncer- 
tain the hiſtory of theſe two men, the following 
falt is inconteſtable, viz. That Cerdo had been 
ſpreading his doctrine at Rome before the arrival 
- of Marcion there; and that the latter having, 
through his own miſconduct, forfeited a place, to 
which he aſpired in the church of Rome, at- 
tached himſelf, through reſentment; to the im- 
poſtor Cerdo, and propagated his doftrines with 
_ aſtoniſhing ſucceſs.' 4+ Alter the example of the 
briental doctors, they held the exiſtence of wo 
principles, the one perfectly good, and the other 
perfectly evil. Between theſe, they imagined 
an intermediate kind ' of deity, neither perfectly 
good, nor perfectly evil, but / à mixed nature, 
E244 5 8 oy: Der | 
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and ſo far juſt and powerful, as to adminiſter re- 
wards 105 inflict puniſhments. This middle 
deity is the creator of this inferior world, and the 
God and legiſlalor of the Fewiſh nation; he wages 
perpetual war with the evz/ princihle; and both 
the one and the other aſpire to the place of the 


* 


Supreme Being, and attempt ſubjecting to their 


authority all the inhabitants of the world.“ The 
rule of manners, which Marcion preſcribed to 
his followers, was exceſſively auſtere, containing 
an expreſs prohibition of wedlock, of the uſe of 


wine, fleſh, and of all the external comforts of 


life. But notwithſtanding the rigour of this ſe- 
vere diſcipline, great numbers embraced it. _ 
V. Bardeſanes, native of Edeſſa, was a man of 


a very acute genius, and acquired a ſhining repu- 


tation by his writings. Seduced by the fantaſtic 
charms of the oriental philoſophy, he adopted it 


with zeal, but, at the ſame time, with certain 


modifications, that rendered his ſyſtem leſs ex- 
travagant, than that of the Marcionites, againſt 
whom he wrote a very learned treatiſe. The 
ſum of his doctrine is as follows: © There is a 
Supreme God, pure and benevolent, abſolutely 
free from all evil and imperfection; and there is 


| alſo a Prince of Darkneſs, the fountain of all 


evil, diſorder, and miſery, The Supreme God 
created the world without any mixture of evil; 
he gave exiſtence alſo to its inhabitants, who 
came out of his forming hand, pure and incor- 
rupt, endued with ſubtil ethereal bodies and 
ſpirits of a celeſtial nature. But when, in pro- 
ceſs of time, the Prince of 3 had enticed 
men to ſin, then the Supreme God permitted 


them to fall into ſluggiſh and groſs bodies, formed 
of corrupt matter by the e principle; he per- 
mitted alfo the depravation which t. 


us malignant 
being 
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being introduced both into the natural and the 


moral world, deſigning, by this permiſſion, to 
- puniſh the degeneracy and rebellion of an apoſ- 


tate race; and hence. proceeds the perpetual 
._ confhi&@ between-reaſon and paſſion in the mind 
of man. It was on this account, that Jeſus de- 
ſcended from the upper regions, clothed not 
with-/a real, but a celeſtial body, and taught 
mankind to ſubdue that body of corruption which 


they carry about them in this mortal life; and, 


by abſtinence, faſting, and contemplation, to dil- 
engage Tee the dominion of that 
malignant matter, which chained down the ſoul 
to low and ignoble purſuits. Thoſe, who hear 


the voice of this divine inſtruftor, ſhall, after the 


diſfolution of this terreſtrial body, mount up to 
the manſions of felicity, clothed with æthereal 


bodies.“ Such was the doflrine of Bardeſanes, 


who afterwards abandoned the chimerical * of 
this ſyſtem, and returned to a better mind. _ 


VI. Tatian, by birth an Aſſyrian, and a diſciple 


of Juſtin martyr, is more diſtinguiſhed, by the 
ancient writers, on account of his genius and 
learning, and the auſterity of his life and man- 


ners, than by any errors which he taught his 
followers. It appears, however, that Tatian 
looked upon matter as the fountain of all evil, 
and therefore recommended, in a particular 
manner, the mortification of the body; that he 
diſtinguiſhed the creator of the world from the 
Supreme Being ; and cormptcd. the Chriſtian re- 
ligion with ſeveral tenets of philoſophy. He had 


a great number of followers, who were, after him, 


called Tatianiſts, but were, more frequently diſ- 
tinguiſhed from other ſects by names relative to 
the auſterity of their manners. 

VII. Baſfilides has generally obtained the firſt 
place among the Egyptian Gnoſtics. He 
ꝶ6ßödl +65 + aohibpwledged 
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acknowledged the exiſtence of one Supreme 


God. perfett 1n goodneſs and wiſdom, who pro- 
duced from his own ſubſtance Teven beings, or 


ons, of a moſt excellent nature. Two of theſe 
ons, called Dynamis and Sophzn, (i. e. power 


and wi/dom) engendered the angels of the higheſt 


order. Theſe angels formed an heaven for their 


habitation, and brought forth other angehc 
beings, of a nature ſomewhat inferior to their 
own. Many other generations of angels followed 


- theſe, new heavens were alſo created, until the 
number of angelic orders, and of their reſpec- 


tive heavens, amounted to three hundred and 
ſixty-frve, and thus equalled the days of the year. 
All theſe are under the empire. of an omnipotent 
Lord, whom Baſilides called Abraxas. This 
word (which was certainly in uſe among the 

Egyptians beſore his time) contains numeral let- 
ters to the amount of 3655, and thereby expreſſes 
the number of heavens and angelic orders above- 


mentioned. The inhabitafts of the loweſt 


heavens, which touched upon the borders of the 
eternal, malignant, and ſelf. animated matter, 
conceived. the deſign of forming world from 


that conſuſed maks, and of creatifig an order of 


beings to people it. This deſign was carried into 


execution, and was approved by the Supreme 


God, who, to the animal life, with which ny 


the inhabitants of this ney world were at firf 
endowed, added a reaſonable foul, giving, at the 
ſame time, to the angels, the empire over them.” 


VIII. Carpocrates, who was alſo of Alexan-") * 


dria, carried the Gnoſtic blaſphemies to a ſtill 
more enormous degree of extravagance. He 
maintained the eternity of a corrupt matter, and 
the creation of the world from thence by ange- 
lic powers, as alſo the divine origin of ſouls un- 
Tp K 2 VV 
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happily impriſoned in mortal bodies. But beſide 


_ theſe, he propagated other ſentiments. of a horrid | 
kind. He aſſerted that Jeſus was born. of Joſeph. | 


and Mary, according to the ordinary courſe. of 
nature, and was diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of 
mankind by nothing but his ſuperior fortitude | | 

and greatneſs of ſoul. His doctrine alſo, with | 


”. © rTelpett to practice, was licentious in the higheſt 
- / degree; for he not only allowed his diſciples-a 
full liberty to fin, but recommended to them a 
+ vicious courſe of life, as a matter both of obliga- 
tion and neceſſity, aſſerting, that eterral ſalva- 
tion was only attainable by. thoſe who bad com- | 
.- mitted all ſorts of crunes, and had filled up the | 
{_meafure of iniquity. __ VCC 
IX. Valentine, who was likewiſe an Egyptian 
by birth, was eminently. diſtinguiſhed by the ex- 
tent of his fame, and the multitude of his fol-̃ 
lowers. His ſect, which took riſe at Rome, grew 
up to a ſtate of vigour in the iſle of Cyprus, and 
_ ipread itſelf. through Aſia, Afric, and Europe, 
with an amazing rapidity. The principles of 
Valentine were, generally ſpeaking, the ſame 
with thoſe ofthe Gnoſtics, yet in many things he 
entertained opinions that were particular. to. hum- 
ſelf. ! He placed, forinſtance, in the pleroma (ſo the 
Gnoſtics called the habitation of the.deity) thirty 
Cong, of which the one half were male, and the 
bother female. To theſe he added four others, 
which were. of neither ſex, viz. Horus, who 
guarded the borders. of the p/eroma, Chriſt, ile 
Holy Ghoſt, and Feſus. The youngeſt of the 
_ ons, called Sophia, (i. e. wiſdom) conceived an 
ardent deſire of comprehending the nature of the 
Supreme Being, and, by the. force of this pro- 
penſity, brought forth a daughter, named Acha- 
moll. Achamoth, being exiled from the ple ne, 
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fell down into the rude and undigeſted maſs oß 
matter, to which ſhe gave a certain arrangement; 
and, by the aſſiſtance of Jeſus, produced the 
demiurge, the lord and creator of all things. This 
demiurge ſeparated the ſubtil matter from the 
groſſer; out of the former he created the ſupe- 
8 nor world, or the viſible heavens; and out of the 
& - latter he formed the inferior world, or this terra- 
queous globe. He alſo made man, in whoſe com- 
poſition the fubtil and alſo the groſſer matter 
were both united, and that in equal portions; | 
but Achamoth, the mother of demturge, added to 
theſe two ſubſtances, of which the human race 
>” 4 was formed, a /þiritual and celeſizal /ubflance.” 
| This 1s the ſum of that intricate and tedious fable, 
that the extravagant brain of Valentine impoſed 
upon the world. But, though he explained the 
origin of the world in a more ſubtil manner than 
the other Gnoſtics, yet he did not differ from 
them in reality. His imagination was more wild 
than that of his brethren, and this is manifeſt in 
the whole of his doctrine, which is no more than 
ofticiſm, fet out with ſome ſupernumerary , 
EX. Theſe ſets may be regarded as the offspring 
of philoſophy. But they were ſucceeded by one 
of another kind. It was formed by Montanus, an 
obſcure man, who lived in a Phrygian village, 
called Pepuza. He made no attempts upon the 
peculiar doctrines of Chriſtianity, but only de- 
clared, that he was ſent with a divine commiſſion 
to Sr to the moral precepts delivered by Chriſt 
and his apoſtles the finiſhing touch that was to 
bring them to perfection. He inculcated the 
neceſſity of multiplying faſts; prohibited ſecond 
marriages ; maintained that the church ſhould. 
refuſe abſolution to thoſe who had fallen into 
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| enormous Gat end condemned all care of the 
body, eſpecially all nicety in dreſs, and all female 


ornaments. He lodked upon thoſe Chriſtians 


. as guilty of a moſt heinous tranſgreſſion, who 


5 ſaved their lives by flight from the perſecuting 


word, or who ranſomed them by money from 
the Hands of their cruel and mercenary judges. 


Montanus, firſt by a decree of certain aſſemblies, 


and afterwards by the voice of the whole church, 


f vas ſeparated from the body of the faithful. It 


— 
4 ” 
" 
= 


vagance. Hence it became an eaſy matter for 
| Montanus to erect a new church, which was firſt 


is, however, certain, that the very ſeverity of his 


doctrines gained him the eſteem of many, who 
were far from being of the loweſt order. The 
. moſt eminent among theſe were Priſcilla and 


Maximilla, who fell with a high degree of 
warmth and zeal into the viſions of their fana- 


tical chief, propheſied like him, and imitated the 


pretended paraclete in all the variety of his extra- 


eſtabliſhed at Pepuza, and afterwards | ſpread 
abroad through Afia, Africa, and a part of Eu- 


rope. The moſt eminent of all his followers -_ 


was Tertullian, a man of great learning and 
genius, but of a *melancholy natural temper. 
Fhis great man, by adopting the ſentiments of 
Montanus, and maintaining his cauſe with vehe- 


mence, in a multitude. of books written upon 
that occaſion, has ſhown a ſpectacle of the devi- 
ations of which human nature is capable, even 
in thoſe, in whom it {ſeems to have approached 


/ om nts 4p on 
Xl. Such is the account which is generally 
given of Montanus. But I have frequently been 
in doubt, whether he was not one of the wiſeſt 


and holieſt men Who was then in the Chriſtian 
church! And whether: bis real; fault was not, 


| | the bearing Aa faithful teſtimony of the general 
poſtacy from Chriſtian holinelss _ | 
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CHAPTER FR 


; W, Kick contains the prof aus events that . 
to the church ” this nn 


* Mar the Chriflians ſuffered, in ihis cen- 
J tury, calamities of the 0 dreadful 
kind, is a matter that admits of no debate; nor 
was there any period in which they were not 
expoſed to perpetual dangers. For not to men- 
tion the fury of the people ſet in motion by their 
licentious prieſts, the evil came from a higher 
ſource; the magiſtrates, notwithſtanding the laws. 
in favour of the Chriſtians, had it in their power 
to purſue them with all ſorts of vexations, as 
often as avarice, cruelty, or ſuperſtition- rouſed 
the ſpirit of perſecution in their breaſts. Yet it 
is certain, the rights and 8 ileges of the Chriſ- 
tians were mukipticd 3 in this century, more than 


many nll he In the army, at court, and, in- 
„ ern in a 


the orders of the nation, there was a 
conſiderable | 
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"2 WS EY number of Chriſtians, who lived 1 un- 

- moteſted ; and what is ſtill more, the pi 
of Chriſtianity was no obſtacle to preferment 
under moſt of the emperors. It is alſo certain, 
that the Chriſtians had, in many places, houſes 
- where they aſſembled for divine worſhip, and 
that, with the knowledge and connivance of the 
magiſtrates. And it is manifeft, that ſome of 


the emperors-were favourably inclined towards 


the Chriſtians, and were lar from having an 
aver ſion to their religion. 
II. Caracalla was proclaimed emperor in the 
year 211, and, during the ſix years of his go- 
vernment, he neither oppreſſed the Chriſtians 
himſelf, nor permitted any others to treat them. 
with cruelty. Heliogabalus alſo, though in other 
reſpetts an infamous prince, ſhewed no marks of 
bitterneſs to them. His ſucceſſor, Alexander 
Severus, who was a prince diſtinguiſhed by the 
moſt excellent virtues, did not, er abrogate 
the laws that had been enacted againſt the Chrif- 
tians; and tlis is the reafon why we have ſome 


examples of martyrdom under his | admini- 


ftration. It is nevertheleſs certain, that he 
mewed them, upon every occaſion, the moſt un- 
doubted marks of benignity ; nay, he is {aid to 
have gone fo far as to pay a certain fort of wor- 
hip to the divine author of our religion. This 
his inclination towards the Chriſtians was pro- 
bably owing, at firſt, to the infiruttions of his 
mother Julia Mammza, for whom he had a high 
love and veneration. Julia had favourable ſenti- 
ments of the Chriſtian religion; and, being once 
at Antioch, ſent for Origen from Alexandria, to 
enjoy his converſation and inſtructions. Thoſe 
who aſſert that Julia, and her ſon Alexander, em- 
heaped 150 N religion, have 1 no ſufficient 


k 13.” | | proof 
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proof of this fact; though we may affivin that 


this virtuous prince looked upon Chriſtianity as 
meriting toleration and favour from the ſtate, 
and conſidered its author as worthy of a place 
among thoſe who have been diſtinguiſned by 
their ſublime virtues. 

III. Under Gordian, the Chriftians lieed in 
tranquillity. His ſucceſſors the Philips, father 


and ſon, proved ſo favourable to them, that theſe 


two emperors paſſed, in the opinion of many; 


for Chriſtians. Gallienus, and ſome other em- 


perors of this century, at they did not favour the 
progreſs of Chriſtianuy, yet: neither did "(hey op- 
pre $ its followers. 


© 1V ns clemency Sh the new * 
ä Jeſus experienced from thoſe of imperial dig- 
nity, muſt be placed among thoſe human means, 


that contributed to multiply the number of 
Chriſtians. Other cauſes, however, both divine 
and human, muſt be added. Among the firſt, 
we reckon that gHecial and interpofing providence, 
which, by dreams and viſions preſented to the 
minds of many, who were either inattentive to 
the Chriſtian doctrine, or its profeſſed enemies, 
touched their hearts with a conviftion of the 
truth, and engaged them without delay, to profeſfs 
themſelves the diſciples of Chriſt. 7 this may 
be added, the healing of diſeaſes, and other mi- 
racles, which many Chriſtians were yet enabled 


to perform. The number of miracles was, how- 
ever, much had in this han in the preceding / * 


un | ry 
f we e ke view 40 che dads means 


that contributed, at this time, to multiply the 


numbers of Chriſtians, we ſhall find a great va- 
riety of cauſes contributing to this happy purpoſe. 


er theſe n be ene the ane 
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of the ſacred writings into various languages, the 
zeal and labours 8 in ſpreading abroad 
copies of them every where, and the different 
works that were publiſhed by pious men, in de- 
ſence of the goſpel. We may add, that the acts 


of beneficence and liberality, performed by the 


Chriſtians, even towards thoſe whoſe religious 


princi ples they abhorred, had a great influence 


in attracting the eſteem and removing the preju- 
dices of many. The worſhippers of the Pa- 
gan deities muſt have been deſtitute of every 
generous affection, if the view of that boundleſs 


charity, which the Chriſtians exerciſed towards 


the poor, the love they expreſſed even to their 


enemies, the tender care they took of the ſick, 


the humanity they diſcovered in the redemption 
of captives, had not touched their hearts, and 


rendered them more favourable to the diſciples 


"wh The limits of the church were extended 
in this century, but it is not certain in what 
mander, by what perfons, or in what parts of the 
world. -- Origen, invited from Alexandria by an 
Arabian, prince; converted a tribe of wandering 
Arabs: to the - Chriſtian: faith. The Goths, a 


knowledge of the goſpel by the means of certain 


Chriſtian doctors ſent from Afia. The holy lives 
of theſe venerable teachers, and the miraculous 


powers with which they were endowed, attracted 


the eſteem eyen of a people educated to nothing 
but plunder ; and their authority grew ſo great, 
that a great part of this barbarous people. be- 
came the diſciples of Chriſt. 
VII. The Chriſtian aſſemblies, founded in 
Gaul in the preceding century, were few in 
veg EL „„ number, 


py * 


Fe: 
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REP "OY and of little extent; but both their 
number and their extent were conſiderably in- 


creaſed from the time of the emperor Decius. 
Under his reign Dionyſius, Trophimus, Saturn i- 
nus, Martial, men of exemplary piety, paſſed into 
this province, and, amidft dangers and trials of 


various kinds, erected churches at Paris, Tours, 
Arles, and ſeveral other places. This was fol- 


lowed by a rapid progreſs of the goſpel among 
the Gauls, as Ne diſciples of theſe pious teachers 


ſpread, in a. ſhort time, the knowledge of Chriſ- 


tianity through the whole country. We muſt 
alſo place in this century the origin of ſeveral 


German, churches, ſuch as thoſe of Cologn, 
1 1 8 and others. N 
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| Concerning the calamitous events e Shich happened to 


- the church i in this en 4 


I. I che being of this century, 8 Chf. 


tian church ſuffered calamities of various 


Kinds throughout the empire. Theſe ſufferings 
| increaſed in a terrible manner, in conſequence. 


of a law made in the year 20g, by the emperor 
Severus, (who, in other reſpects, was no enem 


to the Chriſtians,) by which every ſubject of the 
empire was prohibited to change the religion of 


his anceſtors for that of the Chriſtian or Jewiſh. 
This law was moſt prejudicial to the Chriſtians ; 
for, though it did not formally condemn them, 
yet it induced rapacious and unjufl ay gh to 
perſecute even unto death the poorer ſort among 
the Chriſtians, that thus the richer might be led 
to purchaſe their ſafety at an expenſive rate. 

8 Hence 


— 
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Hence many of the diſciples of Chriſt, in ſeve- 1 
ral parts of Aſia and Africa, were put to death. I 
Among theſe Leonidas the father of Origen, | 


. Perpetua and Felicitas, ' (whoſe a&s are come 
down to our times,) Potamiena, Marcella, and 

other martyrs of both ſexes, acquired an illuſtri- 
ous name by the magnanimity with which they 


| 
endured the 'moſt cruel ſufferings. | 
II. From the death of Severus to the reign of "+ Þ 
Maximin, the condition of the Chriſtians was in 
ſome places proſperous, and in all ſupportable. 
But with Maximin the face of affairs changed. This | 
_ unworthy emperor, having animated the Roman 
ſoldiers to aſſaſſinate Alexander Severus, ordered 
the biſhops whom he knew Alexander had always 
treated as his friends, to be ſeized and put to 
death. During his reign the Chriſtians ſuffered | 
in the moſt barbarous manner; for, though the 15 
edict of this tyrant extended only to the biſhops 
and leaders of the church, yet its effects reached 
much further; as it animated the prieſts, the 
magiſtrates, and the multitude againſt Chriſtians 
of every rank and order.. . 
1 III. This ſtorm was ſucceeded by a calm, 
FF which the Chriſtians enjoyed for many years. ; 
But the acceſſion of Decius Trajan to the impe- 
_ -Nal throne, in the year 249, raiſed a new tempeſt 
which fell in a dreadful manner upon the church. 
For this emperor, from a violent zeal for the ſu- 
perſtition of his anceſtors, publiſhed moſt cruel” 
-- editts, by which the prætors were ordered upon 
pain of each, either to extirpate the whole body 
of Chriftians, or to force them by torments to 
return to the Pagan worſhip. Hence, in all the 
provinces of the empire, multitudes of Chriſtians 
were. during the ſpace of two years, put to death 
by the moſt horrid puniſhments, The moſt un- 
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happy circumſtance of all theſe cruelties was, 
their fatal influence upon the conſtancy of m i : 
of the ſufferers; _ for a great number of Chri- 
tians difmayed, not at the approach of death, but 
at thoſe dreadful and lingering torments, Which 

a barbarous magiſtracy had prepared, fell fem 
the profeſſion of their faith, and fecured them- 
ſelves from puniſhment, either by offering Jacri- 

fces, by burming incenſe before the images of he 
gods, or by purchaſing: rerficates from the Pa- 
gan prieſts.” Hence aroſe the opprobrious names 
of Sacriſicati, given to thofe who /acrificed'; 
8 als to thoſe who burned incenſæ; and 
Libellatici, to thoſe who produced certificates... 
IV. This defeftion was the occaſion of great 
commotions in the church, and produced debates 
of a very delicate nature. For thoſe that had 
fallen from their, Chriſtian profeſſion, were de- 
ſirous to be reſtored to church-communion, 
without ſubmitting to the uſual courſe of peni- 
tential diſcipline. The) biſhops were divided upon 
this matter: fome were for ſhewing indulgence, 
others oppoſed it. In Egypt and \frica, many 
intereſted the'martyrs in their behalf, and received 
itom them letters of reconciliation and peace, i. e. a 
formal act, by which they (the martyrs) declared, 
in their laſt moments, that they deſired they 
ſhould be reſtored to their place among the bre- 
thren. Some biſhops re-admitted with too much 
facility, apoſtates who produced ſuch teſtimonies 
as theſe.” Bat Cyprian, ' biſhop of Carthage, a 
man of ſevere wiſdom, and great dignity of cha- 

_ rafter, ated in quite another way. He oppoſed 
with vigour this unreafonable lenity, and ſet 
limits to the efficacy of theſe letters of reconci- 
liation, Hence aroſe a keen diſpute between 
him and the martyrs, prefbyters, and lapſed, fe- 
=, oo eau 8 conded 
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. conded by the people; RY aa is, 
_ this multitude of Melee the def adſe bien 
came off victorious. 

V. Gallus, the ſucceſſor of. Decius, ff Vo. 
| luſianus, ſon of the former, re-animated the flame 
of: perſecution. And, . beſides the ſufferin S. 

which, the Chriſtians had to. undergo in con "_ | 
quence . of their cruel , ediQts, they were alſo 
involved in the public calamities that prevailed 
at this time, and ſuffered grievouſly from a ter- 
rible peſtilence, which ſpread deſolation through 
many provinces. This peſtilence alſo was an 
occaſion . which the Pagan pris, uſed to renew 
the rage of perſecution againſt them, by per- 
| ſuading the people that it was on account of the 
lenity uſed toward the Chriſtians, that the gods. 
ſent doyn ag br comet upon the nations. In 
the year 254, Valerian being declared emperor, 
reſtored the church to a tate of tranquillity. 
VI. The clemency which Valerian ſhewed to 
3 the, Chriſtians, continued until the fifth year of 
Wo his reign. Then the ſcene began to change. 
Mlacrianus, a cruel bigot to paganiſm, had gained 
an entire aſcendant over Valerian, and Was bes. 
chief ;counſellor in every thing that e 
the adminiſtration of the government. By. 
perſuaſion the Chriſtians were Ferdi to = 
ſemble together, and their biſhops and doctors 
were ſent into baniſhment. This edict Was pub- 
liſhed in the year £57, and was followed, the 
year after, by one fill more ſevere: in conſe- | 
uence 48 Which 4. conſiderable, number of 
Chriſtians, in all the provinces of. the empire, 
were put to death, and that by ſuch cruel methods 
of execution, as were more terrible than death 
itſelf, Of thoſe that ſuffered in this perſec en. 
the moſt eminent WEE: . WP, 0 
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Thie; Sixtus, bitbop of Rom ne; and Tawveatith, 
2 Roman deacon, who mo barbarodſly. con ſumed 


os How and linge er fire. An — 


event fufpen ded tlie ler ings of the hriſtians. 


Valerian Was made prifonel in the war 'againſt 


the Perſians; and his fon Gallienus, in the * 
260, reſtored peace to the church. a 
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VII. The condition of the Erin- was 
rather ſapportable than happy, under the reign. 


of Gallen Which laſted eig ht years; as alſo 

under the ſhort* Amiga 06 his fuccefſor 
Claudius. Nor did they ſuffer much during the 
ſirſt four. years of the 1 reign of Aurelian, who was 
ralſed to the empire in the year 270. But the 


7 year of this'emperor's adminiſtration would ; 
proved: fatal to them, had not his violent 


de pretend the executiou of his cruel pur- 
poſes? Fofl While he was preparing a formidable 


attack upon the Christians. The was obliged: to 


march intô Gaul, Where he Was murdered in the 
ou 275, before his edlicts were publiſhed through- 


, out the” empire. Few therefore ſuffered martyr- 
1 dom utider his reign; and; during the remainder 


of this century, the Chriſtians io ved eaſe and 
- tranquillity.” They were” at leaſt, 2 prom. any 


- Gottim attacks of oppreflion; "exo In 1 * farall 95 


number of caſes, where the avarice afl fuper- 
ſtition of the Roman W n their 
tranquillity. 

VIII. While the Roman emperors and pro- 
conſuls employed againſt the Chriſtians the ter- 
ror of unrighteous edifis, the Platonic philoſo- 
phers exhauſted againſt Chriſtianity all the force 


of their learning and eloquence. - Theſe artful 


adverfaries were ſo. much the more dangerous, 


-as they had adopted ſeveral of the doArines 7 
1 Ry". and, . ſpecious air of impar- 


. tiality, 


* 


ry ry of the Church. & \ 


tiality, were att to recancile paganiſm 

15 aig: e philoſophers. had at 

their. bead Porph At „a We wrote againſt 
n aborious work. 294 | 
IX. Many were t 1 0 ems ee which this E 
"felt endeavoured to- 2 7 Ge the authority of the 
Chriſtian doctrine. But none of theſe were more 
dangerous than the ſeducing artifice, with which 
they formed a compariſon between the life, ac- 
tions, and miracles of Chrilt, and the hiſtory, of 
the ancient philoſophers. With this view Ar- 
. chytas of Tarentum, Pythagoras, of hom Por- 
PpPbyry wrote the life, Apollonius Tyanæus, a 
W e philoſopher, whoſe miracles were 
highly celebrated by the vulgar, were exhibited 
5 4 as divine teachers at rivals of the glory of the 
E |. % God. n one of the moſt emi- 
3 ment rhetoricians of this age, compoſed a pom- 
paus ;; hiſtory of the life of Appllonius, 1 8 
. did nothing, 1 5 ape the.auſterity. and ſanctity of 
Ey thagoras. This hiſtory; appears manifeſtly de- 
Ae 151 a Tandy 2 — wh the 
1 en of 'Tyana ; but the impudent fiſtions 
| ; and the; = rey fables; with which this work 
= is filled. .muſt, ane, would think, have rendered 
"= ANCAPz 912 e wer were en 
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E | arts and Wege tr in the pre. FN. 
1 ceding century, were in a declining 
a Kalk, ſeemed, in this, ready to expire. The 
celebrated rhetprician Longinus, and the , emi- 
_ nent, hiſtorian Dion Caſſius, with a few. others, 
were the laſt among 'the Greeks, who” ſtood in 
the breach againft prevailing i norance and bar- 
bariſm. Men of learnin genius ſyere leſs 
numerous ſtill in the we lern pi provinces of the 
empire. Different reaſons contributed to this 
decay of learning. Few of the emperors pa- 
tromzed the ſciences. Befides, the civil Wars 
that almoſt always diſtracted the empire, were 
extremely unfavourable to the purſuĩt of ſcience, 
and the perpetual incurſions of the barbarous 
nations interrupted that leiſure and tranquillity 
which are fo eſfential to the progreſs of learning 
and knowledge. 1 N 
II. If we turn our eyes towards the fate of 
philoſophy, the proſpett will appear ſomewhat 
Tefs Neige There were as yet, in ſeveral of 
the Grecian ſekts, men of conſiderable Enow- 
ledge, of whom Longinus has mentioned the 
a Heres rt. But all Role fefts were eclipſed 
by the fchool of Ammonius, whoſe doctrines 
have been confidert above. This victoriotis 
N . >=: WP 


4 ' 


lebt, which was formed in Egypt, iſſued forth 


5 : 4 
; * . of — N N & 
: > — s : « 
s : "3 it 1 
. + 


* 


from thence with uch a rapid progreſs, that in 


| @ ſhort time it extended itſelf almoſt throughout 


; genius capable of. the moſt pro 


2 3 e Roman empire. This amazing progreſs was | 
due to Plotinus, the moſt eminent diſciple of 


0 1 „ 


4 


% 


- 


-2 


ind reſearches, 


. and equal to the inveſtigation of the moſt diffi- 


*.S 


illuftrious philoſophers. 


- J * N 


cult ſubje&s. . This penetrating philoſopher 
taught publicly, firſt in Perſia, and afterwards at 
Rome, and in Campania; in ll which places the 
1 locked in crowds to receive his: inſtruc- 


yon, He comprebended the precepts of his 
Philoſophy in ſeveral books, the moſt. of which 


* 


dee yet extant. _ 


III. The number of diſciples that were formed 
in the ſchool, of Plotinus, is almoſt beyond cre- 
dibility. The moſt famous of them Was Por- 

phyry, who ſpread abroad through -Sicily, and 
many other countries, the doctrine of his maſter, 


_ Feviſed with great accuracy, . adorned with the 


graces of a flowing ſtyle, and enriched: with cu- 
Nous improvements. From the time of 
Bius, until che ſixth century, this was almoſt, the 
only ſyſtem of philoſophy that was publicly 
taught at Alexandria. Thence Plutarch. brought 
it into Greece, and renewed, at Athens, the ce- 
lebrated academy, from whence iſſued a ſet of 


1 
«4 


VW. The famous. queſtion. concerning; the ex- 


. 


_ cellence and utility of human Jearning was now 
. debated with great warmth among the. Chriſtians, 


and the contending; parties ſeemed hitherto of 


equal force in point of numbers. Many recom- 


mended the ſtudy of. philoſophy, and an acquain- 
tance with the Greek and Roman literature; 


. CLOUS 


+ 


= 


„ rf | 


ious to the i of nvive..Chrifianing, 
The. cauſe of. 9 and p e pi Kor 
i er, by. ay +. and thoſe; who; 1 
Th 1 , gained ground. noe, and 2 
18, Victor wah, incipa y due to the au 8 
Ongen, ba wing been. early.ioftrudted in 
: Plc im,, FOR ny with: the puer ene of a 
celeſtial. doctrine, and recommended it in the 
warmeſt manner to ae gau, who attended "has 
public jeſſons. The fame of this philoſopher, i 
6 —_ daily among the Cbriſtians,- 1 
portion to his. riſing credit, his method of, 
A explaining che dodtrines of. 
niiy gained authority, till it became alm 
univerſal. Beſides, ſome of the diſciples 
Plotinus having embraced Chriſtianity, on cox 
dition that they ſhquld;be allowed. to retains fuch 
of che opinions of their. mater, as they thought 
of ſuperior excellence, this muſt: allo have con- 
tributed. to turn the balance ,zn;faygur..of.the | 
1 Theſe Chriſtian, phers.prefery- 
ing flill a fervent; zeal. for the: —— of their 
EEE chief, would naturally _ every 
; > a yr of 448 Ih . eee in- 
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e as tt CES of _ are. 
. Farm mee ng. this ce 


= , foi wo Sele fiel government that 
5 had heen adopted by Chriftians in 2 
neral, N now arquered greater degrees of ſta- 
it be GER. r 


fa * 4 80 i n : wreath 
| title of op, "who; ruled "thiFfacreT communit) 
. with authority,” in concert with'the boch of bre/- 
\* © Syters, and conſulting, in matters of 'moment, thi 
 *_ opinion of che whole sſſembiy. It is equal 


! This was neceſſary to che Mean e of that 


1 


n ry, and contributed, more- 
27 Oe! to Facilitate the holding of general 5 
K muſt. at the ſame time, be obſerved, that the 


* 


vileges of theſe prime biſhops were not, 


; eve where, accuratel fixed; nor does it ap- 


; pear, that the chief authority, in the province, 
was aways conferred upon that biſhop who pre- 


Hed over the church eſtabliſhed in the metro- 
. It is further to be noticed, chat the biſhops 
Bf Rome, Antioch, and Alexandria, conſidered 
"hs rulers of primitive and apoſtolic churches, had 
"I Kind of pre-eminence over all others, and were 


— 


not only conſulted frequently 1 in affairs of a mo- 


mentous nature, but were alfo/ ' diſtinguiſhed mY 
ear ren 
II. With reſpeR, particularly, to the biſhop c of 
Rome; he is ſuppoſed to have had, at this time, 
a certain pre-eminence in the church. But even 
thoſe who attributed this pre- eminence to the 
Roman prelate, inſiſted, with the utmoſt warmth, 
upon the 88 in point of adignity and autho- 
«72ty, that ubſiſted among all of ihe 'epiſcopal 
order. In confequence of this, they rejected, 
with contempt, the judgment of the lap of 


Rome, chen they thought it M. founded or un- : 
- -juſt; and followed their own ſenſe of things with 


1 independence. Of this Cyprian gave an 
2 t ex xample 1 in his famous comroverty with 
; Septen, 


Tuyident, that in every province, ohe biſhop 525 | 
inveſted with a Fare ſupertority over the TEE. 


octation of "chixrches that had been introduced 


. 


places, a; princely. 


* 9 0 
wa 97 OY in hie be —. — 4 
of that impexious ꝓrelate with perfect contempt. 
Whoeuer compares theſe things together, will ea- 
ily. perceive, that the pre emnence of the hiſhop 
off Rome, was a pre-eminence of order only, not 
Fe, — er and authority. The pre- eminence of4he 
of Rome, in the univerſal church, was 
buche, that, of Cyprian in the African churches. 
And every one knows that. the precedenee df 


this aver e diminiſhed, in — the 


ual! the. African biſhops, but gave-enly:to 

| S as the preſident of their general, aſſem- 
__ bhes, a raking calling: councils, honey . 

agg in them. 
| bis face.of. chings began. now to-ohangs 
in the, C hriſt ſtian church. The ancient: method 
'of ae GA GY yernmant ſeemed, inigenern, 
it. 


pe hen le; at the —— oy 8 
_ ceptible..teps,, generated towards a religious 
monarchy. For ber biſhaps.-aſpired) to--hagher 
177 wer ER than they had formerly poſ- 
ſeſſed; and not only violated the rights of dhe 
people, but the privileges of the preſbyters. This 
change, in the 3 ecoleſiaſtical government, 
was ſoon. followed. by. vices;which-diſhondured 
the character of thoſe, to whom the adaminiſira- 
tion of the church was; committed; »Fongt 
ſeveral yet continued Alluſtrious examples of 
Chriſtian virtue; yet many were ſunk in dunury 
and ralepe 
gance, and. ambition, poſſeſſed with acſpixit / of 
. contention-and diſcord, -and,addited:;40; many 
other vices. The boſhops vaſſumed, . 
thor ity, ; particolacly 
44 ho bad 8 number co — 
ho preſided over the moſt m 
hey 


32516) | 


ing the 4h. 


puffed, up-with; vanuy, arro-—- 


34 


— 4 


ir! evatigelica al' furiftion | 


rop! 1 . to the 


«| 5 0 Frag enfigris of temporal majeſty. And 


j 


> 


the example of the biſhops was imitated by the 
-Preſbyters, who, neglecting che ſacred duties of 
their ſation, abandoned themſelves to indolence, 
' delicacy and luxury. And the /azty trod in their 
fleps; ſo that, even in the 'middle of this cen- 
tuty, the main body of Chriſtians went as far in 
all ungodlineſs and N n as 32 


Hesthens themſel vs. 


| IV. From What has been now obſerved. we 
may come at the true origin of * minor; or leſſer 


Digi; and to de iſe thoſe 


- orders," which were! in this century, added to 
tho e of the biſhops,” preſbyters, and Hetteons.” For, 


certainly, the titles 4 offices of ſabdeacons, 


-atolytht, hart, readers, exorci e, and copiatæ, 


would: never wave been heard ect the church, 


Af its rulers had been e ployed in p 
moting the intereſts of 
honour of the biſhops an®p epi ere avg- 
the deacons al ſo baja to extend their 
ower / em ployments 

y. had hitherto exerciſed wich ſuch 


which t 


_ humility and zes. / The?/abteacons were deſigned 


to: eaſe the deachns of che meaneſt part of "their 


Work. Their office, conſequently, was to pre- 
-pare the ſacred veſſels of the altar, and to deliver 

them to the deacons in time of divine ſervice, to 
attend the doors of the church“ during the com- 


ununion-ſervice, to go on the biſhop's embaſſies, 
-with his lettets or meſſages to foreign churches. 


Mn 4 word; they were ſo ſubordinate to the ſupe- 
|  wiorrulers/o the church that, by "canon of the 
vebuncitof Laodicea, it 


they were forbidden to fit 
An the preſence of a deacoii without his leave. 
the order ef atolythi was peculiar to the Latin 


omega was n fuch order in the 


* . ; - 2 Greek 


url. 
| . 
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5 8 =» church during the WR} Grit centuries,. = 
; | Their name { nifies attendants, and their prin- 5 
e 


cipal office was to ligh t: the 1 of the church, 
and to 4 5, mani ers: with wine — the | 


. een to open and thi 1 doors, as ſervants, 
T under the deacons and, ſubdeacons; and to give no- 
tice of the times of 1 er and e e. ; 


la.yain have B aroniu 
alerted, chat theſe. = erior orders were of my 
tolical. infticution.. The, contrary. is evidently 
proved, ſince none of theſe offices were known 
till the third century, and. ſome of them not till 
the fourth. Marriage was permitted to all the 
variou ranks and orders of the clergy; bigh and 
low... Tote, bo W who continued in a late; 
ol celibacy, bt ained PE this e a Jughey, I 
| eden, of. 4 505 t others. CT | 4 
1 V. Thus we have given a ſhort. view of dhe | 
" | rulers of, the church, during (this, century, and 
- = now mention the principal writers. The: 
matt eminent of cheſe was Ongen, 2 preſoyter = 
| | wy. Bis: ot, e a man of v. rl 
une Omy Non .4 bpilities. Ha 1 Ao. e his 
be e to the immenſity 
tt r TEE i 1 218303 e | 
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genius. the ſerv of b piety, his indefnigatte/ 
5 patietice, his extenſive eruditfion, and his other 
eminent talents, all encomiums muſt have fallen 
mort of his merit. Vet ſuch as he was; his vir- 
tunes and his labours deſerve the admiration of all f 
he ſecond-s among the writers of this century 
was julius Africanus, a native of Paleſtine, a 
ma of the moſt profound erudition, but the 
greateſt part of whoſe labours are loſt” 
It were to be wiſhed that we had more of the 
writings of Dionyfius, biſhop of Alexandria, 
than thoſe which have furvived the ruins of time, 
ſince the few remaining fragments of his works 
diſcover the moſt confummate wiſdom; and the 
mot” amiable ſpirit of moderation, and thus 
abundantly vindicate from all ſuſpicion of flattery 
the ancients who mentioned him under the title 
of Dion jus the Great. oy 
VI. rian, biſhop of Cartha ge. a man of las: 
moſt: eminent abilities, ſtands dane el in the liſt 
of Latin writers. His letters, and indeed the 
moſt of his works, breathe ſuch a noble and pa- 
thetic ſpirit of piety, that it is impoſſible. to read 
them witttout the warmeſt feelings of divine 
enchuffaſm. N 
The diunlogue of- Miivucios Felix, which bears. 
the title of Ofavrus, effaces with fach judgment, 
ſpirit; and force the calumnies that were caſt 
upon the Chriſtians by their adverfaries, that it 


| | deferves an dttentibe peruſal from thoſe who are 


deſirous to know the late of the church during 

this century.” - 11 
The ſeven Books Ty Aa? tis "African, 
written againſt the Gentiles, are a ſtill more copi- 
ous afid*atfipte defence of the Chriftians, and 
though obſcure in ſeveral places, may yet be read 
ith Pleaſure and with 0 ; 
| CHA P. 
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4 * OMe Por Bhs 
Concerning the dofrine of the Ch 
An this century. 
L 4 E principal doftrines of - Chriſtianity \\ » 
l were now explained to the people in 


Cent. III. The Doctrine of the Church. 133 


their native purity and ſimplicity, without any mix- 
ture of abſtratt reaſonings | 


But the Chriſtian doftors, who had applied them- 
ſoon ſtruck out into the 
f fancy. The Egyptians dif» 
tinguiſhed themſelves in this new method of ex- 


ſelves to. philoſo by, 
an 


devious wilds o 


or ſubtil inventions. 


plaining the truth. They looked upon it as a 


glorious taſk to bring the doctrines of celeſtial 
wiſdom into ſubjection to the precepts of their 
philoſophy. Origen was at the head of this 
ſpeculative tribe. This 


great man, enchanted 


by the charms of the Platonic philoſophy, ſet it 
up as the teſt of religion, and imagined that the 


reaſons of each dottrine were to be found in 


that favourite philoſophy. It muſt be confeſſed, 
that he handled this_ matter with modeſty and 
ve an example to his diſci- 


caution; but he 


ples, the abuſe of which could not fail to be 


pernicious. And ſo the caſe was: for the diſ- 
ciples of Origen, breaking forth from the limits 
fixed by their maſter, interpreted in the moſt 


licentious manner the divine truths of religion 
according to the Platonic philoſophy. . 
II. The ſame er ene gave ri 
cies of theology, hic 


"Ry 


ſe to that ſpe- 
was called myſtie*. The 


I doubt this much. I believe lic divinity was not known 
in the world till ſeveral centurics after. I dou 


Vor. I. 


M 


likewiſe, Whe⸗, 
ther this be a juſt repreſentation of their principles. te 


authors 


riſtian church 1 


4 


134 The Internal Hier of the curl. 
authors of this are not known, but the rinciples 
from whence it. ſprung are manifeſt. Th hey held 
iT that reaſon was an emanation from God hes; the 
; human, ſoul; that filence, tranquillity, repgſe, and 
 folitude, accompanied ers of mortification, 
were the means by which the hidden and internal | 
word was excited to produce its latent virtues. 
5 III. This method of reaſoning produced ſtrange 
. effects and drove many into caves and deſarts, 
where they macerated their bodies with hunger 
and thirſt, and ſubmitted to the miſeries of the 
 _fevereit diſcipline. And it is not improbable 
2 Paul, the firſt hermit, was rather engaged 
by this imagination, than by perſecution, to fly 
45 the deſarts of Thebais, where he led, during 
ninety years, a life more worthy of a ſavage ani- 
5 mal, than of a rational being. But, it is to be 
— obſerved, that though Paul is placed at the head 
of the order of Hermits, yet that unſociable 
manner of life was very common in Egypt, 
Syria, India, and Meſopotamia, not only long 
before his time, but even before the coming of 
Chriſt. And it is ſtill practiſed among the Ma- 
bhbometans as well as the Chriſtians. 
74 IV. The- diſputes concerning the baptifor * 
he 


retics now commenced, but were not carried 
on with candor and impartiality. The warmth - 

- and+ violence that were exerted in this contro- 
verſy, were far trom- being edifying to ſuch 

-- "8: 7witee beep at opment} with the true eee; of | 

£ Chriſtianity... 41 
As there was no eds oth which Hethr. 
mined the manner and form, according to which 
thoſe who abandoned the heretical ſects were to 
be received into the church, the rules practiſed 

in this matter were not the ſame in- all Chriſtian 

1 A ee e of the Oriental and African 
= 10 1 Chriſtians 


be. Gel. III. The Doftrine dn the TY 1 1333 | 


Chriſtians: placed recanting heretics i the rank 


of catechumens, and admitted them, by 3 
into the communion of the faithful ; Vaio the 
greateſt part of the European churches uſed no 
other forms in their reception than the zmpo/e- 
tion of hands, accompanied with ſolemn prayer. 


This diverſity prevailed for a long time without-. 


kindling contentions or animoſities. But, at 


length, charity waxed: cold, and the fire of ec- , 


cleſiaſtical diſeord broke out. In this century, 
the Aſiatic Chriſtians came to a determination 
in a point that was hitherto, in ſome meaſure, 


undecided; and in more than one council eſta- 


7 


bliſhed it as a law, that all heretics were to be 


re-· baptized. When Stephen, biſhop of Rome, 
Was informed of this determination, he behaved 
with the moſt unchriſtian violence and arrogance 


towards the | Aſiatic Chriſtians, and excluded 
them from the communion of the church of 


Rome. Theſe haughty proceedings made no 


impreſſion upon Cyprian, who, notwithſtanding 


the menaces- of the Roman pontiff, aſſembled a 


council on this occaſion,” adopted, with the reſt 


of the African biſhops, the 0 mion of the Aſia- 
eof to the imperious 
Stephen. The fury of the latter was redoubled 


tics, and gave notice th 


at this, and produced many threatnings agatnſt 


Cyprian, who replied, with great forte and re- 
ſolution, and, in a ſecond council held at Car- 


thage, - declared the (+ en adininiſtered by 


heretics,” void of all efficacy: Upon this, the 
choler of Stephen ſwelled beyond meaſure, and, 


by a decree full of invectives, which was 188 Th 


ceived with contempt, he excommunicated the 
African biſhops, whoſe: moderation on the one 
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CHAP. w. 


i — the rites and CETEMONICS Ta in the 


alt church during this century: 


Te \ LL the end of this century Cocks 
multiplication of rites and ceremonies in 
the Chriſtian church. In moſt of the provinces 
there were, at this time, certain fixed places ſet 
apart ſor public worſhip. Nor is it improbable, 
os theſe churches were, in ſeveral places, em- 
es and other ornaments. ©” 
With reſpełt to the form of divine worſhip, 
and the times appointed for its celebration, there 
was little innovation in this century. Two 
things, however, deſerve to be taken notice of; 
the firſt, that the diſcourſes, addreſſed to the 
people, were very different from thoſe of the 
earher times of the church, and degenerated 
much from the ancient ſimplicity. The ſecond, 


chat, about this time, the uſe. incenſe was in- 


| nel. at leaſt, into many churches. 
I. Several alterations were now introduced, 


4 in the celebration of the Laxd's ſupper. The 


prayers, uſed upon this occaſion, were length- 


| ened; the ſolemnity and pomp, conſiderably in- 


| ed. And gold and ſilver veſſels were now 
uſed i in the adminiſtration of it, As to the time 
of celebrating, there was a conſiderable variation 
in different. churches, ariſing from their different 


__ circumſtances, .. In fome, it was celebrated in 


the morning; in others, at noon; and in others, 
in the evening. The ſacred feaſts, that accom- 
WES | : panied 


i ; 
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panic it, —— its 1 doi Toms! 
churches, and followed it in others. 
III. There were, twice a year, ſtated times, h 
when. baptiſm . was ' adminiſtered, after a long 
courſe of trial. This ceremony was performed 
only in the preſence of ſuch as were already ini- 
tiated into the Chriſſian myſteries. The reiniſ- 
ſion of ſins was thought 10 be its immediate 
fruit; while the biſhop, by prayer and the impo- 
ſition of hands; was ſuppoſed to confer the ſanc · 
tifying gifts of the Holy Ghoſt: We have al- 
ready mentioned the principal rites uſed in-bap- 
tiſm; and we have only to add, that none were 
admitted to it, until, by the formidable "ſhouts 
of the exorci , they had been delivered from the 
- dominion o the prince of darkneſs*. After the 
adminiſtration, the candidates | returned home, 
adorned with crowns and arrayed in white gar- 
ments, as ſacred emblems; the former, of their 
victory over ſin and the world; the latter, of 
their inward: purity and innocenctceQ. 
IV. The Chriſtians offered up their: ordinary 
prayers: at three ſtated times of the day, big. 
At the third, the fixth; and the ninth hour, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom obſerved among the Jews. 
But, 'befides theſe ſtated devotions, true be- 
lievers were aſſiduous in their addreſſes to the 
Supreme Being, and poured forth frequently 
_ Vows and an jy ae v before his throne, 


* = 
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* * is dest, * eats: was oh ded to the other bap- 
tifmal rites till the third century, For, before this time, we 
hear no, mention made of it, Juſtin. Martyr, in his ſecond bo- 
togy, and Tertullian in his book concerning the mil! tary crown, 
give us an account of the ceremonies uſed in baptiſm during the 
ſecond century, without any mention of exorciſm. This is a very 
ſtrong argument of its bein poſterior to theſe two great men; 


and that it made its aum into "the Kees bs er in the | 


third nnn F e : LE SE. OH 
FLIES e | M 2. | 5; becauſe | 


becauſe en prayer as the mad uf 
ſential duty, as well as the nobleſt employment. 
_of:a\{anflified nature. At thoſe feſtivals, which 
recalled the memory of ſome joyful event, and 
were to be celebrated with expreſſions of thankſ- 
giving, 4 prayed ſtanding, as they thought 
that te the — to expreſs their joy and 
their confidence. Certain forms of prayer were, 
undoubtedly, uſed in many places both in public 
and in een but many alſo expreſſed their 
pious feelings in _ PIER effuſions of an un- 
= 33 | 
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CHAP. v. 


Concerning the- ofa and 2 that ade 
"the church during this century. n 


I. HE ſame ſefts, that in the bognes: ages 
had produced ſuch diſorder in the Chriſ- 
tian church, continued in ths. The Montaniſts, 
Valentinians, Marcionites, and the other Gnoſ- 
tics, continued ſtill to draw out their forces; 
and their obſtznacy remained even when their 
trengil was gone. And while the Chriſtians 
were ſtruggling with theſe corrupters of the 
__ truth, a new enemy ſtarted up ſuddenly. This 
n Manes (or Manichæus) by birth a Perſian; 
educated among the Magi, and himſelf one af 
that number before he embraced Chriſtianity. 
Inſtrutted in all thoſe arts and ſciences, which 
the Perſians held in the higheſt eſteem, he had 
penetrated into the depths of aſtronomy in the 
midft of a rural life; ſtudied the art of healing, 
and applied himſelf to painting and philoſophy. 
"1900 A. 85 Was * and fublime, but re- 
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andes and] ber 
of the Magi 


rians are not 


are comprehended in the 


turous as to attempt a coalition of the 2 
with the Chriſtian ſyſtem: and; in 
order to ſucceed in this nee. enterprize, he 
affirmed that Chriſt had left the doctrine of fal- 
vation unfiniſhed ; and that he was the comforter, 
whom the Saviour had promiſed to his diſciples 


to lead them to all one "ig Many were deceived 


by his el 0 
nance, na 


ence, by the gravity of his counte- 
the innocence and ſimplicity of his 


manners; ſo that, in a ſhort time, he formed a 
| ſe& not inconſiderable. He as put to death. by 


Varanes I. king of the Perſians; though kſto 
agreed concerning the time. 
II. The doctrine of Manes was a motley mix- 
ture of Chriſtianity, with the ancient philoſophy 
of the Perſians. He combined theſe two ſyſtems, 
and accommodated to Jeſus Chriſt the characters 


and actions which the Perſians attributed to the 


god Mithras. The army > — of Manes. 


There are two princi rom ue all 
things proceed: the one 1s a moſt þ 

itt * called Ligut; and the ee, ” 

and corrupt ſubſtance, called Darkneſs.” 25 
of theſe are ſubjett to a 3 Being. 


whoſe exiſtence is from all eternity. The Be- 


ing who preſides over the Light, is called God ; 


he that rules the land of Darkneſs, bears the title 


of Demon. The Ruler of the Light is ſupreme- 
ly happy, and, in conſequence thereof, bene- 


volem and good: the Prince of Darknefs is un- 


happy in himſelf, and deſiring to render others 


ſo, is evil and malignant. Theſe two Beings. 


bave produced an immenſe multitude of crea- 
tures, reſembling themſelves, and diſtributed 


| them: * their reſpetiive: provinces. /: >. 
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III. The Prince of Darkneſs knew not, for 
III. The] of - Darkneſs knew not, 


a long ſeries of ages, that Light exiſted in the 


univerſe; and no ſooner perceived it, than he 
bent his endeavours towards the ſubjecting it to 
dis empire. The Ruler of the Light oppoſed 
to his efforts an army commanded by the firſt 
man, but not with ſucceſs; for the Prince of 
| Darkneſs ſeized upon a conſiderable portion 1 
the celeſtial elements, and of the Light itſelf, 


and mingled them in the maſs of corrupt matter. 


The ſecond General of the Ruler of the Light, 


whoſe name was the nr £9090 made war with 


— 
. 


more ſucceſs againſt the Prince of Darkneſs, but 


could not entirely diſengage the pure particles 


of the celeſtial matter from the corrupt maſs, 
The Prince of Darkneſs, after his defeat, pro- 
duced the firſt parents of the human race. The 


beings engendered from this original ſtock, con- 


Hiſt of a body formed out of the corrupt matter 
of the kingdom of Darkneſs, and of two ſouls, 


one of which is enſtive and: {uftfut,} and owes its 


exiſtence to the evel prenceple; the other rational 
and immortal, a particle of that divine Light, 
which was carried away by the army of Dark- 


neſs, and immerſed into the maſs of malignant 


matter.. e 1 * 
IV. Mankind being thus formed by the 


Prince of Darkneſs, and thoſe minds, that were 


the productions of the eternal Light, being 
united to their mortal bodies, God created the 
earth out of the corrupt maſs of matter, by that 


liting ſpirit, who had vanquiſhed the Prince of 


Darkneſs. The deſign of this creation was to 
furniſh a dwelling for the human race, to deli- 


ver, by degrees, the captive ſouls from their 


corporeal. priſons, and to extract the (celeſtial 


celements from the groſs ſubſtance. In order to 
1 57 ; 1 Y | carry 
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carry this deſign into execution, God produced 


two beings of eminent dignity from his own ſub- 
tance, - which were to lend their auſpicious 
ſuccours to impriſoned ſouls; one of theſe ſub- 
lime entities. was Chriſt; and the other the Holy 

Ghoſt. Chriſt is that glorious intelligence, which 


che Perſians called Mathras + he is a moſt ſplen- 
did ſubſtance, conſiſting of the brightneſs of 


the eternal Light: endowed with life; enrich- 


ed with infinite wiſdom; and his reſidence is 


in the ſun. The Holy Ghoſt is alſo a luminous 


and animated body, diffuſed throughout every 


part of the atmoſphere, which ſurrounds this 


terreſtrial globe. This genial principle illumi- 


nates the minds of men, renders the earth fruit- 


ful, and draws forth gradually from its boſom 


the latent particles of celeſtial fire, which ut 


wafts up to their primitive ſtation. 
V. After the Supreme Being had, for a 


long time, exhorted the captive ſouls, by the 
. miniſtry of the angels and of holy men raiſed up 
for that purpoſe, he ordered Chriſt to leave the 
ſolar regions, and to deſcend upon earth, in 


order to accelerate the return of thoſe impri- 
ſoned ſpirits to their celeſtial country. Chrif 


appeared among the Jews, clothed with the 
- ſhadowy form of 


a human body, and not with the 
real ſubſtance. During his miniſtry, he taught 


mortals how to diſengage the rational foul from the 


corrupt body, to conquer the violence g ma- 
lignant matter, and demonſtrated his miſſion by 
miracles. On the other hand, the Prince of 


_ Darkneſs. uſed every method to enſlame the 


Jews againſt this divine meſſenger, and incited 
them, at length, to put him to death upon an 
1gnominious croſs; which puniſhment, however, 
he ſuffered not in reality, but only in as * 
TO IM | F * nen ; 
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Wen Chriſt bad fulfilled the purpoſes of his 


— 


miſſion, he returned to his throne in the ſun, 


and appointed a certain number of choſen apoſ- 
tles to propagate through the world the religion 


he had taught. But, before his departure, he 


promiſed that at a certain time he would ſend 


an apoſtle ſuperior to all others, whom he 
called the  paraclete, or comforter, who ſhould 
add many things to the precepts he had de- 


livered. This comforter. is Manes, the Perſian, 


who, by the order of the Moſt High, declared 
to mortals the whole doctrine of ſalvation. _ 
VI. « Thoſe ſouls, who believe Jefus Chriſt 
to be the Son of God, renounce the worſhip of 
the God of the Jews,. who is the Prince of 
Darkneſs, obey the laws delivered by Chriſt, 


as they are enlarged and illuſtrated by the com- 


forter, Manes, and combat, with perſevering 
fortitude, the luſts and ap petites of. a corrupt 
nature, derive from this Meth. and i 
the advantage of being gradually purified. The 


| tC purification of ſouls cannot, indeed, be 


accompliſhed during this life. Hence it is, that 
the ſouls of men, after death, muſt paſs through 
to ſtates more of probation, by water and fire, 


before they can aſcend to the regions of Light. 


They mount, therefore, firſt into the moon, 
which conſiſts of benign and ſalutary water; 
from whence, after a luſtration of fifteen days, 

they , e. oceed to the ſun; whoſe 5 
es entirely all their corruption. ho 
bodies compoſed of malignant matter, which 

they have left behind them,” enter into their 

\ original maſs. n e 
12 «On the: dds. band, dot fouls who 

e neglected their puri cation. paſs, after 
e e * bodies of animals, until they 
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have expiated their guilt and accompliſhed their 
probation. Some, on account of their pecu- 

liar obſtinacy paſs through a ſeverer courſe off 

trial, being delivered over, for a certain time: 

to the power of malignant, aereal ſpirits, who a 
torment them in various ways. When the 
greateſt part of the captive ſouls are reſtored tg 
the regions of light, then a devouring fire ſha 


— (UP — vw — ww 


* break forth, at the divine command, from the 
3 caverns in which it is at preſent confined, and 
| conſume the world. After this event, the 


Prince and powers of darkne/s ſhall be forced to 

return to their primitive ſeats of anguiſh and 

miſery, in which they fnhall dwell for ever“. 

VIII. About the middle of this century aroſe 

Sabellius, an African biſhop, or preſbyter, who, 

in Pentapolis, a province of Cyrenaica, and in 

Ptolemais, or Barce, its principal city, explained, 

in a peculiar manner, the doctrine of ſcripture 
concerning the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt. * 

He maintained that a certain energy only, pro 

ceeding from the ſupreme Parent, or a certain _— 

portion of the divine nature, was united to the 

Son of God, the man Jeſus; and he conſidered, _ 


OOO” CE OD OO OE PO 09 7” ny PP. > 


- in the ſame manner, the Holy Ghoſt, as a portion 
5 of the everlaſting nk 8 
bk] IX. Paul of Samoſata, biſhop of Antioch, and 


, alſo a magiſtrate or civil judge, was a vain and - 
, arrogant man, whom riches had rendered inſo- 
© | lent.' He introduced much confuſion imo the 
1 eeaſtern churches, by his new explication of the 
n doctrine of the gage concern the nature of 
1 God and Chrift, and left behind him a ſe&t, that 

| aſſumed the title of Paulians, or Paulianiſts. As 
* far as we can judge of his doctrine, it ſeems to 
T have amounted to this: That the Son and the 
4 1 Holy Ghoſt exiſt-in God in the ſame mene 
1 In he 


<4 


k the faculties of reaſon and activity do in man: 
that Chriſt was born a mere man * but that the 


wi/dom of the Father deſcended into him, and 
by him wrought miracles upon earth, and in- 


ſtrukted the nations: and finally, that, on ac- 


count of this union of the divine word with the 


nas Jeſus, Chriſt might, though TRAY om 
Called God.” eee ee 210 EAR 


EX. Among the ſefts that aroſe in this century, 


ve place that of the Novatians the laſt. This 


ſet cannot be charged with having corrupted 
Chriſtianity ; but by the unreaſonable ſeverity 
of their diſcipline, they gave occaſion to the 
moſt 'deplorable diviſions. Novatian, a preſby- 
er of the church of Rome, a man of uncommon 
learning -and eloquence, but of an auſtere cha- 
rafter, entertained the moſt unfavourable ſenti- 


ments of thoſe who had been ſeparated from 
the church. He denied: that ſuch as had fallen 
into grievous tranſgreſſions, eſpecially thoſe who 
had apoſtatized from the faith, were ever to be 
4 __ received into the boſom of the church. 


a 
he greateſt of the preſbyters were of a 
different 75.5 pan eſpecially Cornelius, whoſe 


. credit and influence were raiſed to the higheſt 
| 13 by his eminent virtues. Hence, when a 


tſhop was to be choſen, in the year 250, to 


| ſucceed Fabianus in the ſee of Rome, Novatian 


oppoſed the election of Cornelius, with the great- 


eſt activity and bitterneſs. His oppoſition, how- 
ever, was in vain, for Cornelius was choſen. 
N.ohvatian, upon this, ſeparated himſelf from the 
jijuriſdiction of Cornelius, who, in his turn, called 


a council at Rome in the year 251, and cut off 


: Novatian and his partiſans from the church. 
Being thus excommunicated, he erefted a new 


fociety, of which he was the firſt biſhop ; and 


which 


r 


enterpriſe, was, Novatus, a Cafthaginia an” pref- 


fuſing to re- admit to the communion of the 
church thoſe who, after baptiſm, had fallen i into 
heinous cri mes, though they did not pretend, 
that even ſuch were excluded from all poſſibility 
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until the fifth century,inthe greateſt part of thoſe 

provinces. which had received the goſpel. The 
chief prion who aſſiſted Novation, in tl 


byter, who, during be heat of this cortrovetfy, | 
had come from Carthage 1 o Rome, to efcape 3 


the excommunication of C ba; 
XI. There was no difference, in point in 


doarine, between, the Novatians and other Chriſ- 
tians. What diſtinguiſhed: them was, their re- 


of ſalvation- They conſidered the Chriſtian 


church as a ſociety where virtue reigned univer- 
ally; #\ and, of conſequence, they looked upon 


every ſociety, which re-admitted heinous of- I, 

Tough 3% * . 4 the title of a; Chriſtian 7 
eb 1 om hen: Allo, that they © 
we th e of Ten 1. e. the. Hure; 

8 obliged ſuch as came over to them 

"From, x e general body of Chriſtians,, to. fubmit 


* 


to be baptized a Cad time, a8 2 neceſſary pre- 


paration for entering into their ſociety. 


I have ſometimes doubted, whether: both No- 


3 vatian and his dottrine have not been Fade, 
4 miſrepreſented: whether he. was not ; hunſe 
one of the holieſt men who livedan that century : 


and whether he taught any: more, than that 
impenitent ſinners ought. not to * e in, 7 of 
Wn into the 1 
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— which. Mag to the church duri ms this century. 


= L I fb the beginning of this century, cle Ro- 
1 man empire was under the dominion of 
bi chiefs, of whom two, Diocletian and Max- 
imian Herculeus, were of ſuperior dignity, and 
were diſtinguiſhed each by the title of Auguſtus ; 
while the other two, viz. Conflantius hlorus 
and Maximinus Galerius, were in ſubordination 
to the former, and bore the appellation of 
Ceſars. Under theſe four emperors, the church 
== ed an agreeable calm. Diocletian, though 
| addicted to ſuperſtition, did not entertain 
i any r to the Chriſtians: and Conſtantius 
Chlorus, who had abandoned the abſurdities of 


: . treated them with ' benevolence. 


This alarmed the Pagan prieſts, who appre- 
1 A not without r that the ml lian 
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gion would becom en ' Under theſe 
fears of he 5 of their authority, k — 
addreſſed themſelves to Diocletian, whom th ey 
| knew to be of a timorous and credotbes diſpo- 
| ſition, and, » by fictitious oracles and other fuch 


ung 


8 rfidious ms, engaged him to erſecute 

| 15 See mandy Go" N 

5 II. Diocletian, however, Ao, for ſomde time, 

8 unmoved by the arte of a ſuperſtitious me 4 
= hood, who then addreſſed themſelves to Maxi- 72 


minus Galerius, ſon-in-law to Diocletian. This 
rince, whoſe Nee ignorance of every Wing 


t military affairs was accompanied with a 
fierce, and ſavage temper, was a proper inſtru-- 
ment for executing their deſigns. e ſolicited 


Diocletian with ſüch indefatigable importunity 
for an edift againſt the Chriſtians, that he, at 
length, obtained his purpoſe. For in the year 
| 303, when this emperor was at Nicomedia, an 
order was obtained from him to vl down the 
. churches of the Chriſtians, to burn all their 
nn books and writings, and to take from them all 
„ their civil rights and privileges. The firſt edift 
extended not to the lives of the Chriſtians, for 
Diocletian was extremely averſe to blood-ſhed; 
it was, however, deſtruftive to many of them, par- 
ticularly to thoſe who refuſed to deliver the facred 
books. Many Chriſtians therefore, and among 
them ſeveral biſhops and preſbyters, ſeeing the 
conſequences of this refuſal, delivered up all the 
religious books that were in their om np to 
fave their lives. This conduft was 7 high con- 
demned by reſolute Chriſtians, 'who — Pont 
this compliance as facrilegious, and — or 
thoſe who were e on it you! the "Oe 
of traditors. 12 
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firſt, edict, fire air out, at two ferent 
times, in the palace of Nicomedia, where G Gale- 
rius jodged With Diocletian. The Chriſtians 
wels accuſed as the authors of this; and the 


credulous 5 HA cauſed vaſt numbers of 


them to ſuffer, at Nicomedia, the uniſhment 
| of incendiaries, and to be tormented! in the molt 
inhuman. master. |; About, the ſame time there 
arole certain tumults in Armenia and in Syria, 
Which were 5 75 l to the Chriſtians, a 
| dexterouſly 18 W to 5 — 5 the 
_ emperor's. fury... ord! igeleti 
IS, by * new, ed e che Bonk an 12 
niſters of the ( Chriſtian, church to be . into 
neem. Yor dich bis violence end bere;; fore 
rd edi 
ordered, that, al ſorts...0 


| torments ſhould be 


. . employed, to force theſe venerable captives to 


' renounce their profeſſion ; for it was hoped, that 

it the biſhops and doftors of the church could 
be 1 ht. - yield, their flocks Nan. is eaſily 
induce 4 4 75 thejr Bree 
durnher of perſons, di 7 1 [by their picty 
_ and learning, oy HH throughout 1 

Roman emp. -& Gaul * * was un 


Chlorus. . 4 Some. were puniſhed in ſuch a ſhame- 
y. manner, as the rules of decency A us to 
in fllence; ſome were put to death after 


tortures; and ſome; were, lent ta the mines jo 
dray out the remains of a miſerable hife, 


ſecution, the, A the Chriſtian ra, a 
fourth edift was Public by Diocletian. B. 
it the — were ordered to force al 


5 


fter _ b pico =_ this 


would a Aa AX@A@A@ ac DP o. 


was, ſoon iſſued aut, by which it was 


den 


be mild and equitable dominion of Conſtantius 


8 wing had their conſtancy png by inexpreſſible | 


In,the Nee year of this horrible x per- 


| 55550 8 


fell upon Severus, and Daza his flies Gol to 


title. iof+ e ee 
2 0 Sey 


to — 2 3 „ 2 : 
of torments in order to drive them to it. The 


diligence and zeal of the Roman magiſtrates, in 


the execution of this edit, had _ 45 Ney 


proved fatal to the Chriſtian cauſe. „„ | 


Galertus now made no longer 2 
project he had been rev his 
Finding his ſcheme — — be obli 
Diocletian and Maximian Herculeus to reſign 
their dignity, and declared himſelf emperor of 
the eaſt; leaving in the weſt Conſtantius Chlorus. 
with the ill ſtate of whoſe health he was well 


8 Es ans ey He choſe collegues — according- 1 
his 8 , and. rejedling ul the propoſal .of/ 


e 9 wer en kY 7 oe 


whom he had, a little before, given the name of 
Maximin. This revolution reſtored | peace to- 


thoſe Chriſtians, who lived in the weſtern pro- 


vinces, under the adminiſtration of Conſtantius: 
while thoſe of the eaſt; | under the T_T Ga- 
lerius, had their oalamities dreadfu e 
V. The divine however, was | 
ping more happy days for the church. in 


order to this, it confounded the {ſchemes of 


Galerius. In the year 306, Conſtantius Chlorus 
dying in Britain, the army ſaluted with the title 
th Anguiius; bis ſon Conſtantine, ſurriamed after- 
wards the Great. Galerius was obliged to bear 
this with patience, and even to confirm it with 
the outward: marks of his approbation. Soon aſter. 
a civil war broke out, the occaſion of which was 
as follows: 2: Maximin Galerius, enraged at the 
0 Conſtantine, gave him only the 
e „„ | Maxentiun: ; 


——— 


& 


H for l e 1 


nnn Wm ian Herculeus, and 
_ ſomin-law;/ to Gaterius, provoked at the pre- 
. fergiice given to Severus, aſſumed the imperial 
dignity, and found the leſs difficulty in making 
good this uſurpation, becauſe the Roman people 
hoped, by his means, to deliver themſelves from 
the ind e tyranny. of Galerius. Having 
eauſed hiniſelf to be proclamped. emperor, he 
choſe his father Maximiaen for bis collegue, who 
_ wag-acknow: the ſenate” and the o__ 
Amidſt all theſe troubles, Conſtantine, beyond all 
human expeRation, made his way to the throne. 
. weſtern Chriſtians, _ * Italy and 
ricaexcepted, enjoyed tranquillity during theſe 
cimnlitumnlts. - Thoſe of the caſt ſeldom conti- 
nued for any conſiderable time in the ſame fitua- 
tion; ſubject to varibus changes; their condition 
= ee bees . 22 
accor to the 
affairs. At 2 NE ATION Galerius, 
_ who; wager the author of their heavieſt cala- 


the year _— a ſolemn — * — the — 
ſetution to ceaſe, and. red a n Re . * 


Oluigians. 5 
VI. Aker the Geeh of: rius, b 
"fel into the hands of Maxi in and 5 
to divided between them the provinces he had 
1 — ſame de re ho 
u ernment of Africa and A 
determined to rk, — war upon mig 
= was now maſter of Spain and the Gauls, with 
= the view of. reducing, under his dominion, the 
whole weſtern empire. Conſtantine: marched 
lig 2 255 of * army TOO ENTS 
2 ; : 77 425 


: the religion, 


adhering. to t 


Mates 26 adit ack from Bome, and 
deſeated totally : ; who,...n his preei- 
pitate flight, fell; 4 1 — Tiber, and was drowned. 
A 8. victory, which ha appeved ; in the year, 

ſtantine, md hs le Lucigius, | 
8 granted to the Chriſtians A. full 


ving acconding ney Fay inftitn-. 
Peripe Mill. 5e = 


power 5 
tions which power was- 


clearly in another edi drawn up 
the following year. Maximin ind 3 rated 
in the caſt, was preparing new calamiies for the 
Chriſtians, and threaten wy oy 5h alſo. ub. deftruftion. 


the weltern emperors, were 
1 * the 1 Mg. „ict Liens 


gained Wg. nds through. deſpair, be 
ended bis life by poiſon in the year 19. | 
VII. About the ſame time: Conftantine, the 
Great, who. had hitherto. diſcovered no. religious 
principles of any kind; embraced Chriſtianity, 
in conſequence, as it is ſaid, of a miraculous- 
eros, Which appeared to him in the air, as he 
was marching towards Rome to attack Maxentius. 


Aut this is very doubtful. Indeed the edift of 


Conſtantine, in favour. of the Chriſtians, and 
many other circumſtances ſhew, that he was well 


| diſpoſed to them and to their worſhip; but are 
no proof that he looked upon Chriſtianity a5 


true; which would have been the natuzal effect 


of a miraculous converfion. It appears eviden 


„that this emperor conſider 

7 ich was handed. down from the 

ancient Romans, as true and uſeful to mankind; 

end declared it as his intention and deſire, that 

both ſhould be exerciſed and proſeſſed in the 

empire, leaving to each individual the liberty of 
that which he thought the beſt. 


Conlantine, it is true, did mo F 


differenc, xeſs of time; he 
arrived at an entire — x that Chriſtianity 
was of divine ori = 15 was convinced of the 
falſhood of all 10us inſtitutions; and 
in conſequence, ances all his ſubjeRts to em- 
brace the goſpet; and, ' at length, employed all 
bis authority in the abofition of the ancient 
ſuperſtition. | It is not indeed poſſible, to fix 
precifely the time, when the ſentiments of Con- 
Raine were ip changed. But this change was 
firſt publiſhed to the world by the edit Which 
this emperor iſfued out in the year 324, —.— 
after the defeat and death of Licinius, he 
fole lord of the Roman empire. His de 
however, with reſpect to the abolition of the 
ancient religion, were only made known towards 
the latter end of his Hife, by his edifts for deſtroy- 
ing the heathen temples and prohibiting ſacrifices. 
The ſincerity of his zeal for Chriſtianity eannot 
be Yoobren ; yet his actions were not ſuch as 
the Chriſtian religion demands. And he. was 
not baptized until a few days before his death, 
when that ſacred rite was adminiſtred to him at 
Nicomedia, by Euſebius, biſhop of that place: 
And as it is extremely doubtful; whether 
Conftantine ever was à Chriſtian or not, ſo it is 
uo leſs doubtful, whether his proſeſſing himfelt 
ſuch, was of any real ſervice to Chriſhanity. It 
nnot be denied, that he added much riches, and 
| rm and dignity to the Chriſtian Profeſſion. 
But was this of any ſervice to real Chriſtianity ? | 
To the religion of the heart? Rather it ſapped 
the very foundation of it, and jumbled toget er 
nominal Chriſtianity and real Heatheniſm. 
VIII. The doubts concerning the miraculous 
55 crofs that Conſtantine ſolemnly declared he had 
feen in the air are many and conſiderable. It 
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who look upon this prodigy as a fiction invented, 
by the emperor. to animate. his troops, or h 
conſider the narration as wholly fabulohs. The 
ſentiment alſo of thoſe, who imagine that this 
_ croſs, was no more than a natural phenomenon, 
is more ingenious than ſolid... Vet is it not cer. 
tain, that the divine power: interpoſed to con- 
firm. the, wayering faith of Conſtantine. . Mob 
robably it. was preſented. to, the emperor an a 
NED with the remarkable inſcriptiop; kac uince, 
i. ©. in nee A 24a 34k 
IX. The joy of the Chriſtians on account of 
the favourable edicts of Conſtantine and Licinius, 
was ſoon interrupted by the war between theſe 
two princes. | Lucinius, being defeatęd in 2 
pitched battle in the year 344, made a treat of 
peace with Conſtantine, and obſerved it during 
the ſpace of nine years. But his natural vigs 
lence armed him againſt Conſtantine, in the 
ear. 3924, the ſecond time. During. this, wary 
.endeavaured; to engage in his cauſe all thoſe 
who remained attached to the angiept ſuperſti- 
tion; and. in order ta this, perſecuted the 
Chriſtians in à cruel, manner, and put to death 
many of their biſhops, after trying them wien 
torments of the moſt harbarous nature. But all 
bis enterpriſes. proved abortive z for, after, ſeve- 
ral battles. fought without ſucceſs, he was re- 
duced, to, the neceſſity. of throwing himſelf at 
the vittox's feet, and imploring his clemeney : 


Which, however, he did not long enjoy, for he 


was ſtrangled, hy the orders of Conſtantine, in 
the year 325. After the defeat of Lucinius, the 
empire was ruled by Conſtantine alone, and the 
» Chriſtian .cauſe exp rienced, in its happy pro» 
 grels, the effects of his auſpicious admin 1.5 
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This zealous prince” 'empl yed all the authority 
| of his laws, and all his muni cence and N inf 
to efface, by: deg grees, the ſuperſtitions o 

ſm, and to propagate. Chriſtianity. 4 
amed, from the E Fabanees Ten dee ex- 
cited by Lucinius, that neither himſelf nor the 
empire could enjoy fixed tranquillity as long as 
the ancient ſuperſtitions ſubſiſted; and therefore, 
from this period, he openly oppoſed the rites - 
of SoC,” as a religion detrimental. to the 
intereſts of the ſtate. 
© $i ON the death of Conflamine, which 

appened in the year 337, his three ſons Con- 
+0017 II. Calden and Conſtane, ior. 
in con nce of his appointment, put in poſ- 
flo of the empire, — were all eg as ag 
perors by the Roman ſenate. The dominions 
allotted to-Conftantine were Britain, Gaul, and 
Spain; but he did not poſſeſs them long; for 
having made himſelf maſter, by force, of ſeveral 
places belonging to Conſtans, this occaſioned a 
war between the two brothers, in the year 34 
in Which Conſtantine loſt his life. Conſtans, 

who had received, at firſt, for his portion, Illyri- 
| eum, Italy, and Africa, now became ſole maſter 

of all the weſtern provinces. He remained — 
poſſeſſiqn of this vaſt — eh until the ye 
350, when he was cruelly aſſaſſinated by "bs 
orders of Magnentius, one of his commanders, 


Who revolted and declared himſelf emperor, 


But Magnentius, tranſported with rage and 
deſpair at his ill ſucceſs in the war againſt 
Conſtantius, and apprehending the moſt terrible 
death from the reſentment of the conqueror. 
laid violent hands upon himſelf. Thus Con- 
ſtantius, who before poſſeſſed the provinces of 


Aſia, Syria, and Egypt, n. in the year 353, 
1 | fole 
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ſole lord of the Roman empire, which he ruled 
until the year 961, when he died at Mopſucrene, _ 
on the borders of Cilicia. None of theſe three 
brothers poſſeſſed the ſpirit and genius of their 


father. They all, indeed, followed his exam- 
ple, in continuing to efface the ancient ſuper- 


flitions of the Romans, and. to accelerate the 
progreſs of the Chriſtian religion. This zeal 
was, no. doubt, laudable ; but, in the | means 


_ uſed to” accompliſh it, there were many things 


worthy of blame. Pom edt abies - 
XI. This flouriſhing progreſs of the Chriſtian 
religion was.interrupted, and the church reduced 
to the brink of deſtruftion, when Julian, the ſon _ 
of Julius Conſtantius, was placed on the throne. 


This active Prince, after having been declared 


emperor by the army, in the year 380, in con- 


| ſequence of his exploits among the Gauls, was, 


upon the, death of Conſtantius the year fol- 


lowing, confirmed in the undivided poſſeſſion of 


the empire. No event could be leſs favourable 
to the Chriſtians. For though he had been 
educated in the principles of Chriſtianity, yet 
as he had apoſtatiz ed, he employed all his efforts 
to reſtore the expiring ſuperſtition to its credit 
and luſtre. This apoſtaſy of Julian was owing, 
partly, to his averſion to the Conſtantine family, 
who had embrued. their. hands in the blood of 
his father, brother, and kinſmen; and partly, 


to the artifices of the Platonic philoſophers, who 


flattered his ambition by fictitious miracles and 
pompous predictions. It is true, he ſeemed 
. the uſe of violence in ſuppreſſing the 
truth ; nay, he carried the appearances of mode- 
ration ſo far, as to allow his ſubjects a full 
power of judging for themſelves, and of wor- 
hipping the deity in the manner they mange 
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muttiug up the ſchools, in which they taught 
eben. and the liberal arts; compoſing books 
againſt "the | Chriſtians, and uſing a variety of 
other means to bring the religion of Jeſus to 
contempt. A. e extended his views yet further, 

and was meditating projects of a ſtill more for- 
midable nature againſt the Chriſtian church, 
Which, no doubt, he would have executed, if 

he had returned victorious from the Perſian war, 

Which he entered into immediately after his 
acceſſion to the empire. But in this war, which 

Was raſhly undertaken and imprudently con- 
daucted, he fell by the lance of a Perſian ſoldier, 
and expired in ie 32d year of his age, having 
Teigned, after the death of Conſtantius, twenty 


__ —*RV. It is to me juſt matter of ſurpriſe to find 
Julian placed, by many learned writers, among 
"the greateſt heroes; nay, exalted- above all the | 
princes and legiſlators, that have been diſtin- t 
guiſhed by the wiſdom of their government. N 
Such writers muſt either be blinded by prejudice, 4 
1 
I 


2 


or, they muſt never bave peruſed thoſe works 
of Julian that are ſtill extant. The real character 


of Julian has few lines of that uncommon merit t 
that has been attributed to it; for, if we ſet i 
aſide his genius, of which his works give no 1 
very high idea; if we except, moreover, his t 
military courage, and his acquaintance with that ſl -» 
"vain and fanatical philoſophy, which was f. 
known by the name of modern platoniſm, we £4 


hall find nothing remaining that is, in any 
ET. | 5 meaſure, 
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| meaſure, produtive of eſteem. Beſides, the 
e qualities now mentioned were, in him, coun- 
h terbalanced by the moſt opprobrious defects. He 
d Vas a: ſlave to ſuperſtition, than which nothin 


ö 


i — 


is a more evident mark of a mean and abject 
ſpirit. His thirſt of popular applauſe was ex- 


t ceſſive even to puerility ; his credulity and levity _ 
'$ ſurpaſs the powers of deſcription : a low cunning 
f and a —— diſſimulation had 3 in 
35 his mind, the force of predominant habits; and 

BY all this was accompanied with a total ignorance 
A of true philoſophy. So that, though, in ſome 

» things, Julian may be allowed to have excelled 

f the ſons of Conſtantine the Great, yet it muſt | 
r, be granted that he was, in many reſpects, inferior 

is to — himſelf, whom, upon all occa- 
h ſions, he treats with the utmoſt diſdain.  —_ 
1- XIII. As Julian affected to appear modarate ) 
r, in religious matters, unwilling to trouble any on 
— account of their faith, ſo to the Jews, in par- 
w ticular, he extended fo far his indulgence, as to 

8 permit them to rebuild the temple of Jeruſalem. 
A The Jews ſet about this important work ; from 
8 which, however, they were obliged to deſiſt, 
be | before they had even begun to lay the founda- 
n- tions of the ſacred edifice. For, while they 
r. were removing the rubbiſh, formidable balls of 
e, fire, iſſuing out of the ground with a dreadful 
Ks noiſe, diſperſed both the works and the work- 

er men, and repeated earthquakes filled the ſpecta- 

it tors with terror and diſmay. This ſignal event 

et is atteſted in a manner that renders its evidence 
1 irreſiſtible. The cauſes of this ſy furniſh mat- 

is ter of diſpute. But all who conſider the matter 

at with attention, will perceive the ſtrongeſt reaſons 

as for embracing the opinion of thoſe who attri- 
ve bute this event to the almighty, interpoſition of 
1y the Supreme Being. | 5 
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ceeded in the imperial dignity. After a reign 
of ſeven months, Jovian died in the year 304, 
and, therefore, had not time to execute. any 
thing of importance. The emperors who ſuc- 
ceeded him, were Valentinian I. Valens, Gratian, 
Valentinian II. and Honorius; who profeſſed 
Chriſtianity, promoted its progreſs, and endea- 
voured to root out Gentile ſuperſtitions. In 
this they were all ſurpaſſed by the laſt of the 
emperors, who reigned in this century, v2z. 
: Theodoſius the Great, who came to the empire 
5 in the year 379, and died in the year 393. As 
| long as this prince lived, he exerted himſelf, in 
the moſt vigorous manner, in the extirpation 
of the Pagan ſuperſtitions, and enatted ſevere 
Jaws and penalties againſt ſuch as adhered to 
them. His ſons Arcadius and Honorius pur- 
ſued with zeal the ſame end; ſo that, towards 
the concluſion of this century, the Gentile 
religions declined apace, and had no proſpect of 
recovering their primitive authority. 
XV. But notwithſtanding all this zeal of the 
Chriſtian emperors, there remained in ſeveral 
places, and eſpecially in the remoter provinces, 
temples and religious rites conſecrated to the ſervice 
of the Pagan deities. And, indeed, when we look 
attentively into the matter, we ſhall find that 
the execution of thoſe laws, that were enacted 
againſt the worſhippers of the gods, was rather 


7 


1 diſtinftion. For it appears, that, both during 
the reign, and after the death of Theodoſius, 
many of the moſt important poſts were filled by 
erſons, whoſe averſion to Chriſtianity, and 
whoſe attachment to paganiſm, were ſufficiently 


Known, The example of Libanius alone is an 
| „en, "evadent 


| ) XIV. Upon the death of Julian, Jovian ſuc- 


levelled at the multitude, than at perſons of 
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_ evident proof of this; / ſince, notwithſtanding his 
4 open enmity. to the Chriſtians, he was raiſed by 


YT Theodoſius himſelf to the high dignity of prefect, 
: or chief, of the Pretorian guards. 

XVI. The peculiar regard ſhewn to the phi; 
loſophers and rhetoricians, will, no doubt, ap- 
d pear ſurpriſing when it is conſidered, that a 


the force of their genius and all their art Were 


q employed againſt Chriſtianity ; and that thoſe 

2 very ſages, whoſe ſchools were reputed of ſuch 

. utility, were the very perſons who oppoſed the 

n truth with the; greateſt vehemence. Hierocles, * 
h the great ornament of the Platonic ſchool, - 
* wrote, in the beginning of this century, two | 

q books againſt the Chriſtians, in which he went 

Þ fo far as to draw a parallel between Jeſus Chriſt ; 

5 and Apollonius Tyanæus. Lattantms takes 

4 notice of another philoſopher, Who compoſed | 
18 three books to detect the pretended errors of the 
5 Chriſtians. After the time of "Conſtantine he 


f Great, beſides the long and laborious work 
which Julian wrote againſt the followers of 


2 Chriſt, Himerius and Libanius, in their ublic 

i] | harangues, and Eunapius, in his lives of the 
b. philoſophers, exhauſted all their rage and bitter - 
e neſs in their efforts to defame the Chriſtiaa 
k religion. | : * . bas 

* XVII. The zeal and diligence with which 

q Conſtantine and his ſucceſſors exerted themlelyes 

iy in the cauſe of Chriſtianity, prevent our ſur- 

;f- priſe at the number of barbarpus hations, Which 

g received. the goſpel. It a pears probable, ; that 

b, both the Greater and the Leſſer Armenia were 

y | enlightened with the truth not long after the riſe 

4 of Chriſtianity. , The Armenian church was 

y not, however, completely formed before thus 
4 century; in the commencement of which, 


it E 8 O 2 Gregory 
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| Gregory converted to Chriſtianity Tiridates, 
king of Armenia, and all the nobles of his 


_ court, In conſequence of this, Gregory was 


conſecrated biſhop of the Armenians by Leontius, 


biſhop of Cappadocia, and his miniſtry was 
crowned with ſuch ſucceſs, that the whole pro- 
vince was ſoon converted to the Chriſtian faith. 
XVIII. Towards the middle of this century, 
a certain perſon, named Frumentius, came from 


Egypt to Abaſſia, or Ethiopia. He made 


known among this people the goſpel of Chriſt, 

and adminiſtered the ſacrament of baptiſm to 
their king, and to ſeveral perſons of the firſt 
diſtinction. As Frumentius was returning from 
hence into Egypt, he received conſecration, as 
the firſt biſhop of the Ethiopians, from Atha- 


naſius. And this is the reaſon why the Ethiopian 
chureh has, even to our times, been conſidered 


as the daughter of the Alexandrian. 5 
oht of the goſpel was introduced into 
Iberia, a province of Aſia, now called Georgia, 
in the following manner: a certain woman was 
carried into that country as a captive, during 
the reign of Conftanting the Great, and by the 
"Ferre of her miracles, and the remarkable 
1anftity of her life, made ſuch an impreſſion 
-upon- the king and queen, that they abandoned 
. their falſe gods, embraced the faith of the goſpel, 


and ſent to Conftantinople for proper perſons 
to give them and their people a more complete 


knowledge of the Chriſtian religion. 


XIX. A conſiderable part of the Goths, who 


inhabited Thrace, Mceſia, and Dacia, had em- 
braced the doGtrines of - Chriſtianity before this 
century; and Theophilus, their biſhop, was 
2 at the council of Nice. Conſtantine the 

reat, after having vanquiſhed them and the 
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Sarmatians, engaged | 2 numbers of them to 
become Chriſtians. Bu 


emperor Valens. This prince permitted them 
to paſs the Danube, and to inhabit Dacia, 
Mafia, and Thrace; but it was on condition, 


that they ſhould live in 1 OP to the Roman 
laws, and embrace the prof 


Ulphilas, biſhop of thoſe Goths, who dwelt in 


eſſion of Chriſtianity. 


Meſia, lived in this century, and diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf much by his genius and piety. Among 


other eminent ſervices which he rendered to his 
country, he invented a ſet of letters for their uſe, 
and tranſlated the ſcriptures into the Gothic 
language: N N | 


XX. There remained till, in the European 
provinces, an incredible number of perſons who 
adhered to the worſhip of the gods; and though 


the Chriſtian biſhops continued their efforts to 


gain them over, yet the work of converſion went 


on but ſlowly. In Gaul, the venerable Martin, 


biſhop of Tours, ſet about this important work 
with tolerable ſucceſs. For, in his various voy- 


ages among the Gauls, he converted many every 
where by the energy of his diſcourſes and by the 
power of his miracles, if we may rely upon the 
teſtimony of Sulpitius Severus. He deſtroyed 
alſo the temples of the gods, pulled down their 

ſtatues, and on all theſe accounts merited the title 
of Apoltle of the Gauls. 2200 


XXI. There is no doubt, but that the victories 
of Conſlantine the Great, the fear of puniſhment, 
and the deſire of pleaſing this mighty conqueror 
and his ſucceſſors, were the weighty arguments 


that moved whole nations, to embrace Chriſtia- 
nity. None however, that have. any acquaintance 


: with this period of time, will attribute the whole 
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progr eſs of Chriſtianity to theſe cauſes. For t 


is manifeſt, that the indefatigable zeal of the 


biſhops and other pious men, the ſanctity which 


ſhone forth in the lives of many Chriſtians, with 


the tranſlations that were publiſhed of the ſacred 
writings, made as ſtrong impreſſions upon ſome, 
as worldly views did upon others. : 
XXII. The Chriſtians, who lived under the 
Roman government, were not afflicted with any 
ſevere calamities from the time of Conſtantine 
the Great, except thoſe which they ſuffered du- 
ring the commotions raiſed by Licinius, and under 
the tranſitory reign of Julian. Their tranquillity 
however was, at different times, diſturbed in ſe. 
veral places. Among others, Athanaric, king of 
the Goths, perſecuted, for ſome time, that part 
of the Gothic nation which had embraced Chriſ- 


tianity. In the remoter provinces, the Pagans 


often maſſacred the Chriſtians, who, in the pro- 
pagation of their religion, were not always ſuffi- 


Ciently attentive, either to the rules of prudence, 
or the diftates of humanity. The Chriſtians, 
who lived beyond the limits of the Roman em- 
pire, had a harder fate. Sapor II, king of Perſia, 
vented his rage againſt thoſe of his dominions in 

three dreadful perſecutions. The firſt of theſe 


happened in the 18th year of the reign of that 


prince, the ſecond in the goth, and the third in 


the 31ſt of the fame reign. This laſt was the 


moſt cruel and deſtructive of the three: it car- 


"ried off an incredible number of Chriſtians, and 
continued during the ſpace of forty years, having 


* 


commenced in the year 330, and ceaſed only 


Ain 970. 
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in all t 
of Chalcis explained, in Syria, the philoſophy of 
Plato, or rather propagated his own opinions 
under that name. He was an obſcure and cre- 
dulous man, and his turn of mind was highly ſu- 
perſtitious and chimerical. 
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J. PHiLoLoGY, eloquence, petry. and hit \ 


| tory were the branches of ſcience particu- 
larly cultrvated, at this time, by thoſe, among 


the Greeks and Latins, who were deſirous to 


-make a figure in the learned world. But though 


ſeveral perſons of both nations acquired reputa- 


tion herein, yet they. came all far ſhort of the 


ſummit of fame. The beſt poets of this period, 
ſuch as Auſonius, appear harſh, and inelegant, 


when compared with thoſe of the Auguſtan age. 

The rhetoricians, departing from the noble ſim- 
plicity of the ancients, inſtructed the youth inthe 
art of pompous declamation; and the greateſt 
part of the hiſtorical writers were more ſet upon 
embelliſhing their narrations with vain and taw- 
dry ornaments, than upon rendering them inte- 


reſting by their order, perſpieuity, and truth. 


II. Almoſt all the philoſophers of this age 
were Modern Platonics. It is not therefore ſur. 


prizing, that we find the principles of platoniſm 
he writings of the Chriſtians. Jamblichus 
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III. As the emperor Julian was paſſionately 
attached to this ſect, he employed every method 
to increaſe its authority. But after his death, a 
dreadful ſtorm of perſecution aroſe, under the 
reign of Valentinian, againſt the Platqniſts; many 
25 [ of whom, being accuſed of heinous crimes, were 
+ capitally convicted. During theſe. commotions, 
Maximus, the maſter and fayourite of Julian, by 
whoſe perſuaſions he had been engaged to re- 
nounce Chriſtianity, and to apply himſelf to the 
ſtudy of magic, was put to death with ſeveral 
IV. From the time of Conſtantine the Great, 
the Chriſtians applied themſelves with more di- \ 
ligence to philoſophy and the liberal arts, than 
they had formerly done. The emperors encou- 
raged this taſte for the ſciences, and leſt no means 
nunemployed to excite it. For this purpoſe, 
ſchools were eſtabliſhed in many cities: libraries 
were alſo erected, and men of learning were 
nobly recompenſed. As there was reaſon to ap- 
prehend that the truth might ſuffer, if the Chrif- 
tian youth, for want of proper maſters of their 
- own religion, ſhould have recourſe, for their 
education, to the ſchools of the Pagan philoſo- 
phers and rhetoricians. | | 
V. Not that an acquaintance with the ſciences 
woas become univerſal in the church of Chnft. 
For, as yet, there was no law enacted, which ex- 
cluded the illiterate. from eccleſiaſtical prefer- 
ments and offices, and it is certain, that the 
greateſt part, both of the biſhops and preſbyters, 
were entirely deſtitute of learning. Beſides, that 
party, who looked upon all ſorts of erudition, 
particularly that of a philoſophical kind, as per- 
nicious to true piety and religion, increaſed both 
in number and authority. 
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: C H A P. IL | 
of the church, and the | 


Concernin 9 the government 


C, xriſtian dottors, during this century. 


I. NSTANTINE the Great made no eſ- 
ſential alterations in the form of church- 


government. Only he aſſumed to himſelf the 


ſupreme power over this ſacred body, and the 
right of modelling and governing it in ſuch a 
manner, as ſhould be moſt conducive to the pub - 
lic good. This right he enjoyed without any op- 


pay tion, as none of the biſhops preſumed to call 
is 


authority in queſtion. The people therefore 


continued, as uſual, to chuſe freely their biſhops 


and their teachers. The biſhop governed the church 
and managed the eccleſiaſtieal affairs of the city 
or diſtri, where he preſided, in council with the 
preſbyters, and with a due regard to the ſuffrages 
of the whole aſſembly of the people. The pro- 

vincial biſhops, affembled in council, deliberated 
together concerning thoſe matters that related to 
the intereſts of the churches of a whole province, 
as alſo concerning religious controverſies, and the 
forms and rites of divine ſervice. To theſe leſſer 
councils, which were compoſed of the eccleſiaſ- 
tical deputies of one or more provinces, were 
afterwards added ecumenical councils, confi pang 
of commiſſioners from all churches in the Chril- 
tian world, and which, conſequently, repreſented 


the church univerſal. Theſe were eſtabliſned by 


the may of the emperor, who aſſembled the 


firſt of theſe at Nice. This prince thought it 
equitable, that queſtions which concerned the in- 


_ tereſts of Chriſtianity in general, ſhould be deci- 
ded in aſſemblies that repreſented the whole 4 
15 hd; | z 3 
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a of the Chriſtian church. There were never, 


indeed, any councils. held, which could, with 


ſtrict propriety, be called unver/al; thoſe how- 
ever, whoſe decrees were approved by the greateſt 
part of the church, are commonly called æcumenical 
or general councils. 3 5 
II. The rights and privileges of the ſeveral 
eccleſiaſtical orders were, however, gradually 
changed from the time that the church began to 
be agitated with thoſe violent diſſenſions, to which 
the election of biſhops and the diverſity of re- 
ligious opinions frequently gave riſe. In theſe 


religious quarrels, the weaker generally fled to 


the court for protection; and thereby furniſhed 
the emperors with a favourable opportunity of 
ſetting limits to the power of the biſhops, of in- 

fringing the liberties of the people, and of modi- 
fying, in various ways, the ancient cuſtoms. 
And the biſhops themſelves, whoſe opulence and 
authority were conſiderably. increaſed ſiuce the 
reign ef Conſtantine, began to introduce, gra- 


dually, innovations into the forms of eccleſiaſtical 


diſcipline. Their firſt ſtep was an entire ex- 
cluſion of the people from all part in eccleſiaſtical 


affairs; and afterwards they, by degrees, diveſted 


even the pre/byters of their ancient privileges, 
that they might have no proteſters to controul 
their ambition, and, principally, that they might 
either engroſs to themſelves or diſtribute, as they 
thought proper, the revenues of the church. 


Hence it came to paſs, that, at the concluſion of 


his century, there remained no more than a 
mere ſhadow of the ancient government of the 
Church. Many of the privileges, which had for- 
merly belonged to the preſbyters and people, 
were afarped by the biſhops: and many of the 
rights, which had been formerly veſted in the 
1 5 : univerſal 
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univerſal church, were transferred to the empe- 
rors, and to ſubordinate officers and magiſtrates. 
III. Conſtantine the Great, in order to fix his 


authority upon ſolid foundations, made ſeveral 


changes, not only in the laws of the empire, but 
alſo in the form of the Roman government. And 


as there were many reaſons, which induced him 
to ſuit the adminiſtration. of the church to the 
civil | conſtitution, this neceſſarily introduced, 
among the biſhops, new degrees of eminence. 


Three prelates had, before this, enjoyed a pre- 


eminence over the reſt, viz. the biſhops of Rome, 
Antioch, and Alexandria; and to theſe the biſhop 


of Conſtantinople was added, when the imperial 
reſidence was transferred to that city. Theſe 
four prelates anfwered to the four een pre- 
fects created by Conſtantine; and 


in this very 
century, they were diſtinguiſhed by the Jewiſh 
title of Patriarchs. After theſe, followed the 


exarchs, who had the inſpection over ſeveral pro- 
vinces, and anſwered to certain civil officers who 
bore the fame title. In a lower claſs, were the 


Metropolitans, who had the government of one 
rovince, under whom were the archbrſhops, 


whole inſpection was confined'to certain diſtricts. 
In this gradation, the biſhops brought up the rear; 


their authority was not, in all places, equally ex- 
tenſive; being in ſome ample, and in others con- 
ſined within narrow limits. To theſe various 
orders, we might add that of the chorepi/copr, or 


ſuperintendents of the country churches; but 


this order was, in moſt places, ſuppreſſed by the 
biſhops, to extend their own authority. | 

IV. The adminiſtration of the church was di- 
vided, by Conſtantine, into an external. and an 


internal inſpection. The latter, which was com- 


mitted to biſhops and councils, related to relagt- 
| | = a cus 
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offices of the prieſts; and the wices of the ecclefra/- 
2 =. an Pie external — 5 org ape 
church, the emperor aſſumed to himſelf. This 
comprehended all thoſe things that relate to the 
outward ſtate and diſcipline of the church; it 
likewiſe extended to all conteſts that ſhould ariſe 
between the miniſters of the church, ſuperior, or 
inferior, concerning their pgſeſſions, their reputa- 
lion, their 72ghts and privileges, and their offences 
againſt the law; but no controverſies that related 
to matters purely religious, were cognizable by 
this external inſpection. In conſequence of this 
artful diviſion of the eccleſiaſtical government, 
Conſtantine and his ſucceſſors called councils, 
preſided in them, appointed the judges of religi- 
ous controverſies, terminated the differences 
which aroſe between the biſhops and the people, 
fixed the limits of the eccleſiaſtical provinces, 
took cognizance of the civil cauſes between the 
miniſters of the church, and puniſhed the crimes 
-committed againſt the laws by the ordinary 
judges appointed for that purpoſe; giving over 
all cauſes purely eccleſiaſtical to the cognizance 


of biſhops and councils. But this famous diviſion 


of the adminiſtration of the church was never 
explained with perſpicuity; ſo that both in this, 
and the following centuries, we find many tran- 
AaQtions that ſeem abſolutely inconſiſtent with it. 
Wee find the emperors, frequently detei mining 
matters purely eccleſiaſtical; and on the other 
hand, nothing is more frequent than the deciſions 
of biſhops and councils concerning things that 
relate merely to the external government of the 
church. 3 


V. In the epiſcopal order, the biſhop of Rome 


was diſtinguiſned by a ſort of pre- eminence over 
N | all 
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all other prelates. He ſurpaſſed all his brethren 


in the ſplendor of the church over which he pre- 
fided; in the riches of his revenues; in the num- 
ber and variety of his miniſters; and in his ſum 


tuous and ſplendid manner of living. Theſe 
dazzling marks of power had ſuch an influence 


upon the minds of the multitude, that the ſee of 

Rome became. in this century, a moſt ſeducing 
object of ſacerdotal ambition. Hence it happened, 
that when a new pontiff was to be elected by the 
preſbyters and people, the city was agitated with 


diiſſenſions, tumults, and cabals, whoſe conſequen- 
ces were often deplorable. The diſturbances, 


that prevailed in that city in the year 366, when, 
upon the death of Liberius, another pontiff was 
to be choſen, are a proof of what we have now 
advanced. Upon this oecaſion, one faction elec. 
ted Damaſus, while the oppoſite choſe Urſicinus, 
a deacon of the vacant church. This double 
election gave riſe to a ſort of civil war -within 
the city, which was carried on with the utmoſt 
barbarity and produced the moſt cruel maſſacres 
and deſolations. This inhuman conteſt ended in 
the victory of Damaſus; but whether his cauſe 
was more juſt than that of Urſicinus, is a queſtion. 
Neither of the two ſeem to have been poſſeſſed 
of ſuch principles as conſtitute a Chriſtian, much 
teſs of that virtue, that ſhould diſtinguiſh a Chriſ- 
tian biſhop. eee, fs Se... 
VI. But notwithſtanding the pomp that ſur- 
rounded the Roman fee, the biſhops of that city - 


had not acquired, in this century, that pre-emi- 


nence of power and juriſdiction which they after- 
wards enjoyed. In the eccleſiaſtical common- 


wealth, they were the moſt eminent order of 


citizens; but ſtill they were citizens as well as 
their brethren, and fubject, like them, to the 
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edicts and laws of the emperors. All religious 


cauſes of importance were determined, either by 
judges appointed by the emperors, or in councils 
aſſembled for that purpoſe; while thoſe of infe- 
rior moment were decided, in each diſtrict, by 

its reſpective biſhop. The eccleſiaſtical laws 
were enacted either by the emperor or by coun- 
ils. None of the biſhops acknowledged, that they 
derived their authority from the biſhop of Rome, 
or that they were created biſhops by the favour 

of the apoſtolic ſce. On the contrary, they all 
maintained, that they were the ambaſſadors of 
Jeſus Chriſt, and that their authority was derived 

trom above. Yet, even in this century, ſeveral 
of thoſe: ſteps, were laid, by which the biſhops of 
Rome mounted afterwards to the ſummit of 
power; partly by the imprudence of the empe- 
rors, partly by the dexterity of the Roman pre- 
lates themſelves. TE | 7 
VII. But Conſtantine the Great, by removing 
the ſeat of the empire to Byzantium, and build- 
ing the city of Conſtantinople, raiſed up, in the 
biſhop: of this new metropolis, a formidable rival 
to the Roman pontiff. For, as the emperor, in 
order to render Conſtantinople a ſecond Rome, 
enriched it with all the privileges of the ancient 
capital; ſo its biſhop, meaſuring his own rank 
by the magnificence of the new city, and its emi- 
nence, as the reſidence of the emperor, aſſumed 
an equal dignity with the biſhop of Rome, and 
claimed a ſuperiority. over all the reſt of the epiſ- 
copal order. Nor did the emperors. diſap- 
prove of theſe high pretenſions, ſince they con- 
ſidered their own dignity as connetted with that 
of the biſhop of their imperial city. Accordingly, 
in a council-held at Conſtantinople, in the year 
381, by the authority of Theodoſtus the 61 
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the biſhop! of that city was, againſtthe conſent of 
the Roman prelate, placed, by the third canon of 
that council, in the firſt rank after the biſhop of 
Rome, and, conſequently, above thoſe of Alexan- 
dria and Antioch. Nectarius was the firſt bifhop, 
who enjoyed theſe new honours. His ſucceſſor, 
the celebrated John Chry ſoſtom; extended ſti 
further the privileges of that ſee, and fubmitted to 
its juriſdiction all Thrace, Alia, and Pontus; nor 
were the ſuceeding biſhops of that city deſtitute 
of zeal to augment their ae and t 
their dominion. _ N 7 % 
This unexpected promotion of the biſhop of 
_ Byzantium, not only filled the biſhops of Alex- 
andria with the hittereſt averſion to thoſe of Con- 
ſtantinople, but alſo excited thoſe deplorable con- 
tentions between theſe latter and the Roman 
pontiffs, which concluded, at length, in the entire 
8 of the Latin and Greek churches. 
VIII. The 2dditions made to the wealth, oil] 
nours, and advantages of the clergy, were tol- 
lowed with a proportionable augmentation of vi- 


ces, particularly among thoſe of that ſacred order, 
who lived in opulent cities; and that many ſuch 


additions were made to that order after the time 


of Conſtantine, i is a matter that admits of no if 


pute. The 6:/hops, on the one hand, contended 


with each other, in the moſt ſeartdaldus manner, 


concerning the extent of their reſpective juriſ- 
diftions, while, on the other, they trampled upon 
the rights of the people, violated the privileges 
of the inferior miniſters; and imitated in) their 
manner of living, the arrogance, voluptuouſneſs, 
and luxury of princes. This example was ſoon 
| On by the ſeveral eccleſiaſtical orders. The 


ters, in many places, aſſumed an equality 


— 
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2 complaints of the vanity and effemi- 
nacy of the: deacons. Thoſe more particularly 
of the preſbyters and deacons, who filled the firſt 
Aden of theſe orders, carried their pretenſions 
to an extravagant length, and were offended at 
the notion of being placed upon an equal footing 
with their collegues. For this reaſon, they not 
only aſſumed the titles of Arc "= eſbyters and Arch- 
-deacons; but alſo claimed ee of authority 
much ſuperior to that which was veſted in the 
\ other members of their reſpective orders. | 
IX. Several writers of great reputation lived 


in this century, and were ſhining ornaments to 


the countries to which they belonged. Among 

_ thoſe that flouriſhed in Greece and in the 
eaſtern provinces, the following ſeem to deſerve 

a firſt rank: 

-: Athanaſius, patriarch of Alexandria, celebra- 
ted on account of his learned and pious labours, 

and particularly for his vigorous oppefition to'the 

 Armans. _ 

Bafil, 8 the Great, brſhop of Calares, 


1: wo in point of genius, controverſial ſkill, and a 


rich and flowing eloquence, was ſurpaſſed by 
very few in this century. 

Cyril, biſhop: of Jeruſalem, who has left ſome 
catechetical diſcou es, which he delivered in that 
city. 
Rakes ſurnamed Chryſoſtom, on account of his 
extraordinary eloquence, a'man of a noble genius, 
governed ſucceſſively the churches of Antioch 
and Conſtantinople, and left behind him ſeveral 
monuments of his profound and extenſive eru- 
dition; as alſo diſcourſes which he had preached 
with * applauſe, and which are yet extant. 
Epiphanius, biſhop of Salamis, in the iſle of 


ö Cyprus, wrote a book againſt all the hereſies 1 
a 


Cent. IV. Doctors, Church-Government, &c. 173: 
had ſprung up, but this work; is full of. inaccura- 


cies and errors, and diſcovers almoſt in every 
page the levity and ignorance of its author. 

Gregory Nazianzen, and Gregory of ,Nyila, 
have obtained a very honourable ag among 
the theological: and polemic writers of this cen- 
tury. Their reputation, indeed, would have been 
yet more confirmed, had they been leſs attached 
to the writings of Origen, and the vitious elo- 
quence of the ſophiſts. Z 

Ephraim, the Syrian, Sa 140 acquired an im- 
mortal name by the ſanctity of his manners, and 
by thoſe excellent writings in which he has com- 
bated the ſectaries, explained the ſacred writings, 
and . unfolded the Baden E oblagatipny. of 
Chriſtians. 1 

- X. The Latins ai were not pA writers 
of conſiderable note, the Principal of whom we- 
thall point out. 

- Bilan, biſhop of Poitiers, acquired a name 
by twelve hooks concerning the Trinity, which he 
wrote againſt the Arians, and fſcyeral other pro- 
ductions. He was a man of perſetration and, ge- 
nius; notwithſtanding which, he has, for the 
moſt part, copied in his vr Ter rallian : and 
Origen. 

L. actantius, the mel eloquent of ths Latin v wri- 
ters in this century, expoſed the abſurdity of the 
Pagan ſuperſtitions, in his Divine Iuſtilutions, 
which are written: with uncommon purity and 
elegance. 

mbrofe, prefect, and afterwards biſhop of Mi- 
lan, was not deſtitute of a certain degree of ele- 
gance both of genius and ſtyle; his ſentunents; of 
things were, by no means, abſurd; but he did not 
,eſcape the prevailing deſe&t of that age, a want of 
auen and Ges: 0nd ie his th 
ns P 88 7 Jerome, 


2 * a monk of Paleſtine, rendered, 1 kis | 


[ne and zealous labours, ſuch eminent ſervices 
to the Chriſtian cauſe, as will hand down his 
name with honour to the lateſt poſterity. But his 
illuſtrious merit was accompanied and obſcured 
by very great defects. His complexion was ex- 
eeſſively warm and cholerie; his bitterneſs againſt 
thoſe who differed from him, extremely keen : 


and his thirſt of glory inſatiable. He was ſo prone 


to cenſure, that ſeveral perſons, whoſe lives were 
not only irreproachable, but even exemplary, 
became the objects of his unjuſt accuſations. All 
this, joined to his ſuperſtitious turn of mind, 
funk his reputation great. 

The fame of Auguſtin, diſhop of Hippo, in 


eren filled the whole Chriſtian world; and not 


without reaſon, as a variety of ſhining qualities 
were united in bis character. A fubhme genius, 
a zealous purſuit of truth, an indefatigable appli- 
cation, an jnvincible patience, a ſincere piety, 
aud a fubtil and lively wit, conſpired to eſtabliſh 
his fame. It is however certain, that the ac- 
cutacy and ſolidity of his judgment were, by no 
means, proportionable to his wit; and that, upon 


man occaſtons, he was more guided by a warm 


imagination, than by cool reaſon. + Hence that 
ambiguity in his writings, which has rendered the 
- moll attentive readers uncertam with refpect to 
His real fentiments; and hence alſo the juſt com- 
plaints of the contradiftions that are ſo frequent 
in his works. 
ERufinus, preſbyter of Aquiteia, is Tamous on 
account of his Latin tranffations of Origen and 


other Greek writers, his commentaries on ſeveral 


0 paſſages of the holy ſcriptures, and his bitter con- 
teſt with Jerome. He would have obtained a 


very honourable place E Latin 2 


\ 


of this century, had it not been his misfortune to Ps 
have had the powerful and foul-mouthed Jerome - 
for his adverſary. 6 „ — 


2 * 
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Concerning the dodtrine of the Chriſtian church in | 


I. U He fundamental principles of the Chriſ- 
tian doctrine were preſerved hitherto en- 
tire m moſt churches, though they were often 
explained and defended in a manner that diſco- 
vered the greateſt ignorance. The diſputes car- 
ried on in the council of Nice, concerning the 
three perſons in the God-head, afford a remark- 
able example of this, particularly in the language 
of thoſe who approved of the deciſions of that 
council. {NG TE | 
Nor did the evil end here; for thoſe vain fice » 
tions, which an attachment to the Platonic: philo- 
ſophy, had engaged the greateſt part of the Chrif- 
tian doctors to adopt, were now confirmed and 
enlarged. From hence aroſe that extravagant 
veneration for departed ſaints, and thoſe abſurd 
Notions of a certain fire deſtined to. purify ſepa- 
rate ſouls, that now prevailed. Hence alſo the 
celibacy of prieſts, the worſhip of images and re- . 
licks, which, in proceſs of time, almoſt utterly 
deſtroyed the Chriſtian religion. 8 
II. An enormous train of different ſuperſtitions 
were gradually ſubſtituted in the place of true 
religion. This revolution was greatly owing to 
a deſire of imitating the Pagan rites, and of blend- 
ing them with the Chriſtian worſhip, and to that 
idle propenſity which, the generality of * 
r | | | Ve 
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have towards a gaudy and oftentatious religion. 


Accordingly, frequent pilgrimages were under- 
taken to Paleſtine, and to the tombs of the mar- 


The reins being once let looſe to ſuper- 


t 
; Kon, abſurd notions and idle ceremonies mul- 


tiplied every day, | Quantities of duſt and earth 


brought from Paleſtine, and other places remark- 
able for their ſuppoſed ſanctity, were handed 
about as powerful remedies againſt the violence 
of 838 ſpirits, and were ſold and bought every 
where at enormous prices. The public proceſ- 
ſions and ſupplications, by which the Pagans en- 
deavoured to appeaſe their gods, were now adop- 
ted into the Chriſtian worſhip. The virtues that 
had formerly been aſcribed to the heathen 


temples, to their luſtrations, to the ſtatues of their 


gods and heroes, were now attributed to Chriſtian 
churches, to water conſecrated by certain forms 
of prayer, and to the images of holy men. And 
the ſame privileges, that the former enjoyed un- 
der the darkneſs of paganiſm, were conferred 


upon the latter under the light of the goſpel, or, 


rather, under that cloud of ſuperſtition that was 
obſcuring its glory. It is true, chat, as yet, images 
Vere not common; nor were there any ſtatues 
at all. But the worſhip of the martyrs was mo- 
delled, by degrees, according to the religious ſer- 
vices that were paid to the gods before the coming 
aun, ²· ICS, 14 
III. And now rumours were artfully ſpread 
abroad of miracles to be ſeen in certain Places (a 
trick often prattiſed by the heathen prieſts) and 


the deſign of theſe reports was to draw the popu- 


lace totheſe places, andto impoſe upon their cre- 

- dulity. Theſe ſtratagems were generally ſucceſs- 
ful; for the ignorance of the people, to whom 
every thing, that is new and ſingular, appears mi- 
. a raculous, 
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raculous, rendered them eafily. the dupes of this 
abominable artifice.. Nor was this all; certain - © 
tombs were falſely given out for the ſepulchres 
of ſaints and confeſſors; the liſt of the ſaints was 
augmented with fictitious names, and even rob- 
bers were converted into martyrs. Yea, ſome 
buried the bones of dead men in certain retired 
places, and then affirmed, that they were divinely 
 admoniſhed by a dream, that the body of ſome 
friend of God lay there. 13 
- IV. Many of the learned, in this century, un- 
dertook tranſlations of the holy ſcriptures, but 
few ſucceeded in this enterprize. Among the 
many Latin verſions of the facred books, that of 
Jerome was diſtinguiſhed by its undoubted ſupe- 
 Fiority. And the ſame, ingenious. writer, whoſe 
Kill in the languages was, by no means, inconfi- 
derable, employed much pains upon the Greek 
verſion of the ſeventy interpreters, in order to 
give a more correct edition of it than had ap- 
peared before his time. „ 477 
V. Origen was the great model, whom the 
moſt eminent of the Chriftian doftors followed 
in their explications of the truths of the goſpel, 
which were, of conſequence, explained accord- 
ing to the rules of the Platonic philoſophy. Thoſe 
who deſire a more ample account of this matter, 
may conſult Gregory Nazianzen among the 
Greeks, and Auguſtin among the Latins, who 
were followed, for a long time, as the only * 
terns worthy of imitation, and who, next to Ori- 
gen, may be conſidered as the parents and ſup- 
porters of the philgſophical or ſcholaſtic theolagy. 
This, however, was not the only ſe& that 
flouriſned at this time. Thoſe, who maintained, 
that the knowledge of divine things was to be 
acquired, not by reaſoning, but by OR 
| an 
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and by turning the eye of the mind upon itſelf 
in an entire abſence from all external and ſenſible 
objects, became now more numerous every day. 
This appears, particularly, from the ſwarms. of 
monks that almoſt overſpread the Chriſtian 
world; and alſo from the books of Dionyſius, the 
8 Ae Bos chief of the Myſtics, which ſeem to 
have been forged in, or not long after this century. 
VI. If the growth and e et of. a ſcience 
were to be eſtimated by the multitude of writers 
it produces, that of morals muſt have flouriſhed 
greatly at this time, for the number of moral 
Writers was very conſiderable. Among the eaſtern 
writers, James, biſhop of Nifibis, and Ephraim, 
biſhop of Syria, became eminent for their zeal in 
1nculcating the precepts of endif The wri- 
tings of Baſil the Great, Gregory of Nyſſa, Chry- 
Toſtom, Ambroſe, ' Auguſtin, and ſeveral others, 
upon moral ſubjects, are neither worthy of high 
encomiums, nor of entire contempt, as they con- 
tain a ſtrange mixture of excellent reflexions, and 
inſipid cone wie duties of the Chriſ- 
tian life. Among the productions of theſe writers, 
many give the preference to the three books of 
Ambroſe, concerning the duty of the miniſters of the 
chureh, which are written in the manner of Cicero, 
and are juſtly commended for the pious intention 
they diſcover, and the beautiful ſentiments they 
_  *contain. But Macarius, an Egyptian monk, un- 
-doubtedly deſerves the firſt rank among the prac- 
tical writers of this time, as his works diſplayed, 
ſome few things excepted, the moſt lovely por- 
traiture of virtue. e 7 
VII. The prodigious number of monks and 
ſequeſtered virgins, upon the return of tranquillity - 
to the church, now over-ran the whole Chriſtian 
world with an amazing rapidity. Many of os 
. | Order 
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order of men had, for a long time, been known 
among the Chriſtians, and had led ſolitary lives 
in the deſerts of Egypt; but, Antony was the firſt 
who formed them into a regular body, engaged 


them to live in ſociety with each other, and pre- 


ſcribed to them fixed rules for the direction of 
their conduct. Theſe regulations which Antony 
had made in Egypt, were, the year following, in- 
troduced into Paleſtine and Syria by his. diſciple. 
Hilarion. Almoſt about the ſame time, Aones 
and Eugenius, with their companions, Gaddanas 


and Azyzus, inſtituted the monaſtic order in Me- 


ſopotamia, and the adjacent countries; and their 
example was followed with ſuch ſucceſs, chat, in 
a ſhort time, the whole eaſt was filled with a lazy 
ſet of mortals, Who, abandoning all human con- 
nexions, and concerns, wore out a languiſhing 
life amidſt the hardſhips of want, and various 
kinds of ſuffering, in order to arrive at a more 
cloſe communion with GW. 
VIII. From the eaſt this gloomy inſtitution \ 
paſſed into the weſt, and firſt into Italy, and us 
neighbouring iſlands. St. Martin, the celebrated 
biſhop of Tours, erected the firſt monaſteries in 
Gaul, and recommended this religious 'folitude 
with fuch- power, both by his inſtructions and his 
example, that his funeral is ſaid, to have been at- 


tended by no leſs than two thouſand monks. 
From hence, the monaſtic. diſcipline extended, 


gradually, through the other provinces of Europe. 

It is, however, proper to obſerve, that there 
was a great difference in point of. auſterity be- 
tween the weſtern and oriental monks; the for- 
mer of whom could never be brought to bear the 


| ſevere, rules, to which the latter voluntarily 


uu 8 e 
IX. The monaſtic order, of which we have 

been taking a general view, was diſtributed into 
„ | „ ſeveral 
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ſeveral claſſes. It wake divided into two diſ. 


tinct orders, of which the one received the deno- 
mination of Cœnobites, the other that of Eremites. 


The former lived together, and made up one 


F 
4 
: 
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large community under a chief, whom they called 


father, or abbot, which ſignifies the ſame thing in 
the Egyptian language. The latter drew out a 


wretched life in perfect ſolitude, and were ſcat- 
tered here and there in caves, in deſerts, in the 
hollow of rocks, ſheltered from the wild beaſts 
only by the cover. of a miſerable cottage, in 
which each one lived ſequeſtered from the reſt of 
his er tha. e | 

Many of the Cœnobites were chargeable with 
vitious and ſeandalous practices. As to the Ere- 
mites, they ſeem to have deſerved no other re- 
proach than that of a delirious and extravagant 


piety. All the different monaſtic orders were hither- 
poſed of the laity, and were ſubject to the 


juriſdiction of the biſhops. But many of them 
were now adopted among the clergy, and that 
even by the command of the emperors. Nay, 


the fame of monaſtic ſanctity became fo univer- 


fal, that biſhops were frequently choſen out of 
that order. ts Wag | 
X. If the enthuſiaſtic frenzy of the monks was 
pernicious to the intereſts of morality; the in- 
tereſts of religion ſuffered yet more by two mon- 
ſtrous errors which were almoſt univerſally ad 


ted in this century. The. firſt of theſe was, that 


ic was an att of virtue, to decerve and lye, when by 
that means the intereſts of the church might be pro- 
moted ; the ſecond, that errors in religion, when 


adhered 10 ee. admonition, were puniſhable 


with. civil penalties and corporal tortures. The 


former of theſe erroneous maxims was now of a 


long ſtanding; it had been adopted for ſome ages 
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paſt, and had produced an incredible; number of 
ridiculous: fables; fictitious prodigies, and pious 


frauds. The latter was introduced with thoſe 


ſerene times which the acceſſion of Conſtantine 
to the imperial throne procured to the church. It 
was {rom that period approved hy many, confirmed 


and eſtabliſhed by the authority of Auguſtin, and / 15 


thus tranſmitted to the following ages. 
XI. When we caſt an eye on the lives of 
Chriſtians at this time, we fad; as formerly, a 
mixture of good and evil; ſome eminent for their 
piety, others infamous for their crimes. But the 
number of immoral Chriſtians began ſo to in- 
creaſe, that the examples of real piety were ex- 
tremely rare. When the terrors of perſecution 
were totally diſpelled; when the church enjoyed 
the ſweets of proſperity; when molt: of the 


| biſhops exhibited to their flock the contagious ex- 


amples of arrogance, luxury, effeminacy, animo- 
ſity, and ſtrife, with other vices too numerous to 
mention; when the inferior rulers of the church 
fell into a total negligence of the duties of their 
ſtations, and employed, in vain wranglings, that 
zeal and attention, that were due to the inſtruc- 
tion of their people; and When (to compleat the 
enormity) multitudes were drawn into the pro- 
feſſion of Chriſtianity, not by the power of con- 
viction and argument, but hy the proſpect of gain 
and the fear of puniſhment; then it was no 
wonder that the church was contaminated with 
ſhoals of profligate Chriſtians, and that the vir- 
tuous few were oppreſſed and overwhelmed with 
the numbers of the wicked and licentious. Itistrue, 
there were the ſame laws of penitence, which had ta- 
ken place before Conſtantine the Great, but when 
corruption becomes univerſal, the vigour of the 
laws yields to its ſway, and a weak execution 
Sd £ _  deleats 
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defeats the purpoſes of the moſt ſalutary diſcipline. 
Bauch was now the caſe; the age was ſinking daily 


from one period of corruption to another; the 
great and the powerful ſinned; with impunuty ; 
; and the indigent alone felt the ſeverity of the laws. 


>. XII. The progreſs of ſuperſtition in this cen- 


tury, and the erroneous notions that prevailed 
concerning the true nature of religion, excited 
the zeal and the efforts of many to ſtem the tor- 
rent. But their labours only expoſed them to 


Teproach. The moſt eminent of theſe oppoſers 


of the reigning ſuperſtitions was Jovinian, an 


Italian monk, who, towards the concluſion of this 


century, taught firſt at Rome, and afterwards at 
Milan, that all thoſe who kept the vows. they 
made to Chriſt at their baptiſm, and lived accor- 
ding to the rules laid down in the goſpel, had an 
equal title to the rewards of futurity; and that, 
conſequently, thoſe who paſſed their days in un- 


ſociable ſolitude and ſevere mortifications, were 


no more acceptable in the eye of God, than thoſe 
who nouriſhed their bodies with moderation and 


temperance. But theſe judicious opinions, which 


many began to adopt, were firſt condemned by 


the church of Rome, and afterwards, by Ambroſe, 
in a council held at Milan in the year 90. The 
emperor Honorius ſeconded the biſhops by the 


ſecular arm, and baniſhed this heretic to the 


iſland Boa. Jovinian publiſhed his opinions in 
a book, againſt which Jerome wrote a moſt 
Bitter and abuſive treatiſe, which is ſtill extant. | 
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Concerning the rites and ceremonies uſed in the 
church during this century. 1 
I. . the Roman emperors were Ku- 
VV ̃dious to promote the honour of Chriſ- 
tianity, the ill-directed piety of the biſhops caſt a 
cloud over the beauty and ſimplicity of the goſ- 


pel, by the prodigious number of rites and cere- 


monies which they invented. And here we may 
apply that well-known ſaying of Auguſtin, that 
the yoke under which the eus formerly groaned, 
was more tolerable than that impoſed upon many 
Chriſttans in his time. The rites and inſtitutions, 
by which the Greeks, Romans, and other nations 


had formerly  teflified their religious veneration 


for fictitious deities, were now adopted, with ſome 
flight alterations, by Chriſtian biſhops, and em- 
ployed in the ſervice of the true God. Theſe 
fervent heralds of the goſpel imagined the na- 


tions would receive Chriſtianity with more faci- 


lity, when they ſaw the rites and ceremonies to 
which they were accuſtomed, adopted in the 
church, and the ſame worſhip paid to Chriſt and 
his martyrs, which they had formerly offered to 
their idol-deities. Hence in theſe times the re- 
ligion of the Greeks and Romans differed very 
little in its external appearance from that of the 
Chriſtians. They had both a moſt pompous ritual 
Gorgeous robes, mitres, tiaras, wax-tapers, cro- 


ſiers, proceſſions, luſtrations, images, gold and + 
7 8 Ly 4 35 7 94 {Ft 


The Lituus, which, among the ancient Romans, was the 
chief enſign of the augurs, and which derived its name from its 
reſemblance of the military trumpet, became a mark of epiſcopal 
dignity. We call it the crofter, or biſhop's ſtaftl. 
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ſilver vaſes, . many ſuch eben of pa- 
geantry were equally to be ſeen in the heathen 
temples and the Chriſtian churches. 

II. No. ſooner had Conſtantine the Great abo- 
liſhed the ſuperſtitions of his anceſtors, than mag- 
nificent churches were every where erected for 
the Chriſtians, which were richly adorned with 
pictures and images, and bore a ſtriking reſem- 
blanee of the Pagan temples. Of theſe churches 

ſome were built over che combs of martyrs, and 
were frequented. only at ſtated times; while 
others were {et apart for the ordinary aſſemblies 
of Chriſtians in divine worſhip. Both of them 
were conſecrated with great pomp, and with cer- 
tain. rites borrowed, moſtly, from the ancient laws 
of the Roman pontiffs. 
At this time it was looked upon as an eſſential 
part of religion to have, in every country, a mul- 
titude of churches: and here we muſt look for 
the true origin of What is called the right of pa- 
tronage, which was introduced among 1 — 
with no other view than to encourage the opu- 
lent to erect a great number of churches, by giving 
them the privilege of appointing the miniſters that 
were to officiate in them. This was a new inſtance 
pf a fervile imitation of the ancient fuperſtitions: 

for the people of old thought themſelves happy 
and free from danger, in proportion to the number 
of temples, which they conſecrated to the worſhip 
of gods and heroes. The Chriſtians unhappily 
contracted the ſame way of thinking. The greater 
the number of temples was, erefted in honour of 
Chriſt, and his chofen friends and followers, the - 
more ſanguine did their expectations grow of 
powerful fuccours from them. 

HI. The Chriſtian worſhip conſiſted in hymns, 
A the 1 wo an a diſcourſe 
1 4 addreſſed 
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addreſſed to the people, and concluded with the 
celebration of the Lord's ſupper. To theſe were 
added various rites, more adapted to pleaſe the 
eyes, and ſtrike the imagination, than to kindle in 
the heart the ſacred flame of genuine piety. Not 
that the ſame method of worſhip was uniformly fol- 


lowed in every Chriſtian ſociety. Every biſhop, 
_ conſulting his own private judgment, and taking 


into confideration the nature of the times, the ge- 
nius of the country in which he lived, and the 
temper of thoſe whom he was appointed to rule, 
formed ſuch a plan of divine worſhip as he thought 
the beſt. Hence that variety of liturgies which 
were in uſe, before the biſhop of Rome uſurped the 


ſupreme power in religious matters, and perſuaded 


the credulous that the model both of doctrine and 
worſhip was to be given by the mother- church, 
and to be followed implicitly throughout the 


Chriſtian worlc. 


IV. It would be almoſt endleſs to enter into a 
minute detail of all the different parts of public 
worſhip, and the changes they underwent. A few 
obſervations will be ſufficient. The public pray- 


ers had now loſt much of their ſolemn and majeſtic 
ſimplicity, and were degenerating into a vain and 


ſwelling bombaſt. The ſermons, addreſſed to the 
people, were rather adapted to excite admiration, 
than to enlighten the underſtanding, or-to: reform 
the heart. Nay, it would ſeem as if all poſſible 
means had been uſed, to give an air of extrava- 


gance to the Chriſtian aſſemblies. For the peuple 
were exhorted by the preacher himſelf, to crown 


his talents with clapping of hands and loud accla- 


mations; a recompenle that was hitherto peculiar 


to the actors on the theatre, and the orators in the 
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V. The firſt day of the week, which was the 
ſtated time for the public aſſemblies of Chiiſtians, 
was, in conſequence of a peculiar law enacted by 
Conſtantine, obſerved with more ſolemnity than 
it had formerly been. The feſtivals celebrated in 
moſt of the Chriſtian churches, were hve in num- 
ber, and were appointed in commemoration of the 
birth, the ſufferings and death, the reſurrection, 
amd the aſcenſion of the divine Saviour; and alſo 
of the effuſion of the Holy Ghoſt on the day of 

Pentecoſt. Of theſe feſtivals, none were kept 
with fo much ſolemnity, as the fourteen days, that 
were appointed forthe commemoration of Chri ſt's 
Tefurrettion. 3 

The eaſtern Chri ious er 0 memory 
of Chriſt's birth and baptiſm in one feſtival, which 
was fixed on the ſixth of January, and this day was 
dy them called the Epiphany, as on it he was mani- 
feſted to the world. On the other hand, the 

Chriſtians of the weſt celebrated the birth of our 
Lord on the twenty fifth of December. 

The ſucceſs which ſome had in diſcovering the 
carcaſes of holy men, multiphed the commemora- 
tians of the martyrs in the moſt extravagant man- 
ner: and theſe days, which were ſet apart for 

usexerciſes, were ſquandered away in indolence, 
voluptuouſneſs, and criminal purſuits, and were 
leſs conſecrated to the fervice of God, than em- 
1 in the indulgence of ſinful paſſions. x 

VI. The Ouadragefomal, or Lent faſt, 
eld more facred than all other faſts, though it — 
not as yet confined to a fixed number of days. 
But the as obſerved in this century, were very 
different from thoſe that were folemmzed in the 

preceding times. Formerly thoſe who faſted, 
9 —— from meat and drink: but now 
a * ſtinence from Heſh and wine was judged 
£ 4 | tuthcient. 
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ſufficient. And this latter opinion prevailed 
from this time, and became univerſal among the 
; Latins. 

VII. Baptiſmal fones were now erefted in the 
porch of each church, for the more commodious 
adminiſtration of that ſacrament. - Baptiſin was 
adminiſtered during the vigils of Eaſter and 

Whitſuntide, with lighted tapers, by the biſhop 
and the preſbyters commiſſioned by him for that 
purpoſe. In caſes however of urgent neceſſity, 
and in ſuch only, a diſpenſation was granted for 
performing this ſacred rite at other times. In 
lome places /a/t was employed, as a ſymbol. of 
purity and wiſdom, and was thrown, with this 
view, into the mouth of the perſon baptized; and 
a double union was every where uſed in the ce- 
lebration of this ordinance, one preceding its 
adminiſtration, and the other following it. The 
perſons who were admitted into the church, by 
baptiſm, were obliged, after the celebration of that 
holy ordinance; to go clothed in white garments 
* the ſpace ah ſeven days 

VIIE. The miittution of 8 and the 
diſcipline through which they paſſed, ſuffered no 


variation in this century. It appears farther, 


that the Lord's ſupper was adminiſtered (in ſome 
places two or three times a week, in others, on 
Sunday only) to all thoſe who were aſſembled to- 
gether to worſhip God. It was alſo ſometimes 
celebrated at the tombs of martyrs and at funerals, 

which cuſtom, undoubtedly, gave riſe to the maſſes, : 
that were afterwards performed in honour of the 
ſaints, and for the benefit of the dead. In many 
places, the bread and wine were held up to view 

before their diſtribution, that they . be ſeen 
by the people, and contemplated with a certain 
religious reſpedt; and hence, not long after, the ady- 
Talon we the * was e K A K. — 
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Mie om . 
Concerning the diviſions and herefies that troubled 
e church during this century. | 
＋ "HE ſects which had ſprung up in the pre- 
1 1 | ceding ages, tranſmitted their contagious 
principles to this century. Many of them remain- 
ed, particularly in the eaſt; but the Manichean 
faction ſurpaſſed the reſt in its progreſs. Neither 
the force of argument, nor the ſeverity of the 
laws, were ſufficient to extirpate it. For ſome 
time indeed it ſeemed to diſappear, but it broke 
out afterwards with new violence. 
II. But a new and much more formidable fac- 
tion ſtarted up in Africa, which, though it aroſe 
from ſmall beginnings, afflicted both church and 
fate for more than a century. Its origin was as 
WWW | 3 1 5 
Mlenſurius, biſhop of Carthage, dying in the 
year 311, the greateſt part of the clergy and peo- 
ple choſe, in his place, the archdeacon Cæcilianus, 
who, without waiting for the aſſembly of the Nu- 
-midian biſhops, was conſecrated by thoſe of 
Africa alone. The Numidian biſhops, who had 
always been preſent at the conſecration of the 
biſhops of Carthage, were highly offended; and 
aſſembling themſelves at Carthage, called Cæcilia- 
nus before them, to give an account of his con- 
duct. The flame was augmented by certain 
Carthaginian preſbyters, who were competitors 
with Czcilianus, particularly Botrus and Celeſius. 
Cæcilianus, refuſing to ſubmit to the judgment 


3 aſſembled by Secundus, biſhop of Tigiſis, con- 
ſiſting of ſeventy prelates, who declared him un- 


worthy 


0 
4 
of the Numidians, was condemned in a council, -1 
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worthy of the epiſcopal dignity, and choſe-his 


deacon Majorinus for his ſucceſſor. By this pro- 
ceeding, the Carthaginian church was divided into 


two factions, and groaned under the conteſts of 


two rival biſhops, Cæcilianus and Majorinus. 


There was none of the Numidians, who oppoſed 
Cæcilianus with ſuch bitterneſs, as Donatus biſhop 
of Caſæ mgre, and hence the whole faction was 
called Donatiſts. This controverſy, in a ſhort 
time, ſpread not only throughout Numidia, but 
through all the provinces of Africa, which en- 


tered ſo zealouſly into this war, that in moſt cities 


there were two biſhops, one at the head of Cæ- 
cilianus's party, and the other acknowledged by 
the followers of Majorinus © 

III. The Donatiſts having brought this con- 
troverſy before Conſtantine the Great, that em- 
peror, in the year 313, appointed Melchiades, 
biſhop of Rome, to examine the matter, and 
named three biſhops of Gaul, to aſſiſt him in this 
inquiry. The reſult of this examination was 
favourable-to Cæcilianus, who was entirely ac- 
quitted of the crimes laid to his charge. But 
the Donatiſts complained much of the judgment 
pronounced by Melchiades. They looked upon 


the deciſion of ſeventy Numidian prelates, as 
more reſpectable than that pronounced by nine- 


teen biſhops (for ſuch was the number aſſembled 
at Rome.) The indulgent emperor, willing to 
remove theſe complaints, ordered a much more 


numerous aſſembly to meet at Arles in the year 
314, compoſed of biſhops from various provinces, 


from Italy, Gaul, Germany, and Spain. Here 
again the Donatiſts loſt their cauſe, but renewed 


their efforts by appealing to the immediate judg- 


ment of the emperor, who condeſcended ſo far, 


as to admit their appeal; and examined. the 


whole 
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whole affair himſelf in the year g16 at Milan, in 
preſence of the contending parties. The iſſue 
of this third trial was not more favourable to the 
Donatiſts than that of the two preceding coun- 
cils, whoſe deciſions the emperor confirmed 
by the ſentence he pronounced. Hence this 
perverſe ſe& loaded Conſtantine with the bittereſt 
reproaches, as having paſſed an unrighteous ſęen- 
tence. The emperor, animated with indignation, 
deprived the Donatiſts of their churches in 
Africa, and ſent into baniſhment their ſeditious 
biſhops. Nay, he put ſome of them to death, 
probably on account of the intolerable petulance 
and malignity they diſcovered both in their 
writings and in their diſcourſe. Hence aroſe 
violent commotions in Africa, as the ſect of the 
Donatiſts was extremely powerful. there. The 
emperor endeavoured, by embaſſies, to allay theſe 
diſturbances, but without effect. i 
IV. Theſe commotions gave rife to a con- 
federacy of deſperate ruffians, who paſſed under 
the name of Circumcelliones. ' This furious 
and bloody ſet of men; compoſed of the rough 
and ſavage populace,” who embraced the party 
of the Donatiſts, maintained their cauſe by the 
force of arms, and, over-running all Africa, 
filled that province with ſlaughter and rapine, 
and committed the moſt enormous acts of perfidy 
and cruelty againſt the followers of Cæcilianus. 
But this contributed to render the ſect of the 
Donatiſts an object of the utmoſt abhorrence; 
though it cannot be made appear that the biſhops 
of that faction, either approved the proceedings, 
or ſtirred up the violence of this odious rabble. 
In the mean time, the flame of diſcord gathered 
ſtrength daily, and ſeemed to portend a civil 
war; to prevent which, Conſtantine having tried. 
STE | | in 
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in vain, every other method, aboliſhed at laſt 
the laws that had been enacted againſt the Do- 
natiſts, and allowed the people a full liberty of 
adhering to the party they liked beſt. 

V. After the death of Conſtantine the Great, 
his ſon Conſtans, to whom Airica was allotted in 
the diviſion of the empire, ſent Macarius and 
Paulus into that province, with a view to engage 
the Donatiſts to conclude a peace. Donatus, the 
principal biſhop of that ſect, oppoſed all methods 
of reconciliation, and his example was followed 
by the other prelates of the party. The Cir- 
cumcelliones alſo continued to ſupport the cauſe 
of the Donatiſts by aſſaſſinations and maffacres, 
executed with the moſt unrelenting fury. They 
were, however, ſtopt in their career, and defeated 
by Macarius at the battle of Bagnia. Upon this, 
the affairs of the Donatiſts declined apace; and 
| Macarius uſed no longer perſuaſiun to engage 
them to an accommodation, but employed his au- 
thority. A few ſubmitted: the ee part ſaved 
them elves by flight; numbers were lent into 
baniſhment, among whom was Donatus; ang 
many of them were ; punzlheg with the utmoſt 
ſeverity. ; 

VI. The emperor Julian, upon his acceſſion 
to the throne in the ear g62, permitted the 
Donatiſts to return to their country, and reſtored 
them to their former liberty. This renewed the 
vigour of that expiring ſect, who, on their return 
from baniſhment, brought, in a thoek time, the 
greateſt part of the province of Africa to eſpouſe 
their intereſts. Gratian, indeed, publiſhed ſeveral 
edicts againſt them, and, in the year 377, de- 
prived them of their churches, and prohibited all 
their aſſemblies public and private. But the fury 
of the Circumcelliones, and the apprebenſion of 

inteſtine 


5 
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inteſtine tumults, prevented the vigorous ex- 
ecution of theſe laws. This appears from the 
number of churches which this people had in 
Africa, towards the concluſion of this century, 
which were ſerved by no leſs than four hundred 
biſhops. Two things, however, diminiſhed the 
power of this fe&, and made it decline apace 
about the end of this century: the one was a 
violent diviſion that aroſe among them on ac- 
count of a perſon named Maximin: the other, 
the zealous oppoſition of Auguſtin, biſhop of 
Hippo. This learned prelate attacked the Do- 
natiſts in every,,way. In his writings, in his 
public diſcourſes, and in his private converſation, 
£ expoſed the dangerous principles of this ſeR, 
n the ſtrongeſt manner; and animated againſt 
them not only the province of Africa, but alſo 
the whole Chriſtian world. | 
VII. The dottrine of the Donatiſts was con- 
formable to that of the church, as even their ad- 
verſaries confeſs; nor were their lives leſs ex em- 
plary than thoſe of other Chriſtian ſocieties, if 
we except the enormous conduct of the Circum- 
celliones, which the greateſt part of the ſect re- 
ded with abhorrence. The crime, therefore, 
of the Donatiſts lay properly in the following 
things; in their declaring the church of Africa, 
which adhered to Czcilianus, fallen from the 
privileges of a true church; in their pronoun- 
_cing all the churches, who held communion with 
that of Africa, corrupt and polluted; in maintain- 
ing that their community had a full right to be 
conſidered as the true, the pure, and holy church; 
and in their avoiding all communication with 
other churches, from an apprehenſion of con- 
tracting their impurity. This principle was the 
ſource of that ſhocking uncharitableneſs that ap- 
rn #4. peared 
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they pronounced the ſacred rites. void of all vir- 
tue among thoſe Chriſtians who: were not pre- 
ciſely of their ſentiments, and not only re-bap- 


tized thoſe who came over to their party from 


other churches, but even deprived thoſe, who had 
been ordained, of their office, or obliged them to 


be ordained a ſecond time! 131 4051 


VIII. The faction of the Donatifis'wasnot the 


only one that troubled the church during this 
century. Soon after its commencement, even 
in the year 317, a new contention aroſe in Egypt, 
upon a ſubject of much higher importance. The 
ſubje& of this fatal controverſy was the doctrine 
of three perſons in the Cod-head; a dotctrine 
which, in the three preceding centuries, had 
happily eſcaped the vain curiofity of human 
reſearches. The church, ihdeed, had frequently 
decided againſt the Sabellians and others, that 
there was a real difference between the Father 
and the Son, and that the Holy Ghoſt was diſtin 
from them both, or, as we commonly ſpeak, that 
three diſtinct perſons exiſſ in the Deity; but the 
nature of that diſtinction was not hitherto: either 
diſputed or explained. Hence it happened, 
that the Chriſtian doctors entertained different 
ſentiments upon this ſubject without offence, and 
diſcourſed variouſly concerning the diſtinctions 


between Father, Son, and Holy Gheſt; each one 


following his reſpective opinion with the utmoſt, 


a liberty. | 


IX. In an aſſembly of the preſbyters of Alex- 
andria, the biſhop of that city, whoſe name was 
Alexander, expreſſed his ſentiments on this head 


with freedom; and maintained, that the Son was 


not only of the ſame. eminence but alſo of the 
fame eſſence with the Father. This aſſertion was 
.. „ oppoſed 


— 
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ofed- by Arius, one of the preſbyters; but 
whether zeal for his on opinions, or perſona!l 
reſentment againſt his 'biſhop was his motive, is 
not certain. He maintained, that the Son was 
totally and effentzally diſtin ' from the Father; 
that he was the noble of thoſe beings, whom 
God the Father: had created out of nothing, and 
therefore inferior to the Father both in nature 
and in dignity. The opinions of Arius were no 
ſooner divulged, than they found a multitude of 
abettors. — on the other hand, in two 
councils aſſembled at Alexandria, accuſed Arius, 
and cauſed him to be expelled ſrom the church. 
Arius retired into Paleſtine, and wrote letters to 
the moſt eminent men of thoſe times, in which 
he endeavoured to demonſtrate the truth of his 
opinions, and that with ſuch ſucceſs, that vaſt 
numbers were drawn over to his party. The 
emperor Conſtantine contented himſelf at firſt 
» with addreſſing a letter to the contending parties, 
in which he admoniſhed them to put an end to 
their diſputes. But when the prince ſaw that 
his admonitions were without effect, he aſſem- 
bled; at length, in the year 325, the famous 
council of Nice in Bithinia, wherein the depu- 
ties of the church univerſal were ſummoned to 
put an end to this controverſy. In this general 
council, after many keen debates, the doctrine 
of Arius was condemned; and Chriſt declared 
con/ubſtantial, or of the ſame efſence with the 
Father. | 1 „e. 
EK. The council aſſembled at Nice, is one of the 
moſt intereſting events that are preſented to us 
in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory; and yet, there is no part 
of the hiſtory of the church that has been un- 
folded with ſuch negligence. The ancient wri- 
ters are neither agreed concerning the time nor 
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place in which it vas aſſembled, the number of 
thoſe: who: ſat in council, nor the biſhop who 
preſided: in it: No authentic acts of its famous 
ſentence have been committed to writing, or, at 
leaſt, none have been tranſmitted to our times. 
The eaſtern Chriſtians differ from all others 
both concerning the number and the nature of 
the laws that were enacted in this celebrated 
council. But they agree that Arius was con- 
demned, and certain meaſures agreed upon, to 
calm the religious tumults that troubled the 
church. The controverſy, concerning the time 
of celebrating Eaſter, was terminated; the 
troubles which Novatian had excited, by oppoſing 
the re- admiſſion of the /ap/ed to the communion 
of the church, were compoſed; the juriſdiction 
of the greater biſhops preciſely determined; with 
ſeveral other matters of a like nature. But while 
theſe good prelates were employing all their 
zeal to correct the miſtakes | of others, they 
were upon the point of falling into a very capi- 
tal one themſelves. For they had almoſt come 
to a reſolution of impoſing upon the clergy the 
yoke of perpetual celibacy, when Paphnutius put 
a ſtop to their proceedings, and warded off that 
unhatutitbew. ...ẽl tefh bg 
XI. But notwithſtanding all theſe determina- 
tions, the ſpirit of diſſenſion triumphed both 
over the decrees of the council and the autho- 
rity of the emperor. For thoſe, who were far 
from, being attached to the party of Arius, found 
many things reprehenſible both in the council. 
and in the forms of expreſſion which it employed 
to explain the controverted points; while the 
Arians, on the other hand, left no means untried 
to recover their credit in the church. And a 
few years after, a certain Arian prieſt, who had 
900 N 2 been 
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been recommended to the emperor, in the dying 
words of his ſiſter Conſtantia, found means to 
perſuade Conftantine the Great, that the con- 
demnation of Arius was unjuſt. In conſequence 
of this, the emperor recalled him from baniſh- 
ment in the year 328, repealed the laws that had 
been enacted againft him, and permitted his vin- 
diictive faction, to vex and oppreſs the parti ſans 
of the Nicene council in various ways. Atha- 
naſius, biſhop of Alexandria, was one of thoſe 
who ſuffered moſt from the violent meaſures of 
the Arian party. Invincibly firm in his pur- 
poſe, he obſtinately refuſed to reſtore Arius to 
his former rank and office. On this account he 
was depoſed in the year 335, and was after- 
wards baniſhed into Gaul, while Arius and his 
followers were, with great ſolemnity, reinſtated 
in their privileges. The people of Alexandria, 
unmoved by theſe proceedings in favour of 
Arius, perſiſted to refuſe him a place among their 
preſbyters; upon which the emperor invited him 
to Conſtantinople in the year 936, and ordered 
Alexander, the biſhop of that city, to admit him 
to his communion. - But before this order could 
be put in execution, Arius died at Conftantino- 
ple in a very diſmal manner, his entrails falling 
out, and the emperor Conſtantine furvived him 
f. | 
XII. After the death of Conſtantine the Great, 
one of his ſons, Conſtantius, who, in the diviſion 
of the empire, became ruler of the eaſt, was 
warmly attached to the Arian party, as was the 
empreſs, and, indeed, the whole court. On the 
otber hand, Conſtantine and. Conſtans, emperors 
| "of the weft, maintained the decrees of the coun- 
„ ..cil of Nice. Hence aroſe endleſs animoſities 
and feditions between the two contending parties. 
50 1 4 2] Council 
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Couneil;was;aſembled, againſt council, Ay their 
contradiftory decrees n, ont the 


Chriſtian, world. we itt 


In the year 330, 1 MAY lle ens 


„ two years after, a great part of the 


weſtern. empire, particulariy Rome : and Italy, 
fell into the hands of his brother Conſtantius. 
This change was extremely unfavourable to thoſe 
who adhered to the decrees of the council of 
Nice. The emperor's-attachment. to the Arians 
animated him againſt their adverſaries, whom 
he involved in various calamities, and obliged 
many of them, by threats and puniſhment, to 
come over to he lect -which: he - eſteemed. 
Among theſe forced proſelytes was. Liberius the 
Roman pontiff, who! was compelieg, to nn 
Ariamfſm in the year 937. 1221100 

XIII. The death ot Pondtag ges in the year 
962, diminiſhed greatly the influence of the 


Arian party. Julian beſtowed his protection 


on neicher ſide, but irgated them both with, an | 
impartiality which was. the reſult of a. perfect 

indifference. Jovian his, ſucceſſor, declared 
himſelf in favour. of the Nicene doctrine; and 


immediately the Fort welt, with a conſiderable 


part of the eaſtern, provinces, changed ſides, 


conformed to the 3 of the council 10 Nice; 


and abjured the Arian ſyſtem. bn 10 
The ſcene however changed again. 1 "the 

ear 364, when Valentinian, and his brother 

alens, were raiſed to the empire. Valentinian 
adheredito the decrees of the Nicene couneil; 
and hence the Whole Arian ſeR, a few, les 
excepted, was deſlroyed. in the weſt. Valens 
favoured the N and his zeal for their cauſe 
expoſed. eke in the eaſtern provin- 
ces, to many ſufferings. Theſe troubles, how- 


n 1 eden 


. 


ever, ended with the reign of this emperor, who 
tell in a battle which was fought againſt the 
Goths in the year 78, and was — by 
Gratian, a friend to the Nicenians, and the 40 
_ Horer of their tranquillity: His zeal for their 
intereſts, though fervent and active, was ſurpaſ- 
ſed by that of bis ſucceſſor, Theodoſius the 
Great, who raifed the ſecular arm againſt the 
| Arians with a terrible degree of violenee, drove 
| them from their churches, enacted laws, whoſe 
ſeverity expoſed them to the greateſt calamities, 
and rendered, throughout his dominions, the de- 
erees of the council of Nice triumphant over all 
oppoſition; ſo that the publie profeſſion of the 
Arian doftrine was confined to the 'barbarous 
and unconquered nations, ſuch as the" u e 
dians, Goths, and Vandals. | 
During this long and violent conteſt between 
the Nicenians and Arians, the impartial will 
acknowledge, that unjuſifiable. meafures were 
taken on both ſides. So that when, abſtracting 
from the merits of the cauſe, we only conſider , 
- with what temper Me” arties defended their 
reſpective opinions, it will be difficult to deter- 
mine which of the two exceeded moſt the bpunds 
of probity, charity, and moderation. 
XIV. The Gnoftics, who had been ſo often 
vanquiſhed, now broke out anew in Spain. 
This frenzy was tranſported thither, in the be- 
| ginning of this century, by a certain perſon, 
named Mark of Memphis, in Egypt, whole con- 
verts at firſt were not very numerous. They in · 
creaſed, however, and counted in their number 
ſeveral perſons highly eminent for their learning 
and piety. Among theſe was Prifciltian, diſtin- 
guiſhed by his birth, fortune, and eloquenee, and 
| afterwards biſhop of * By the 1 — 
ratian 
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SGratian he was baniſhed with his followers from 


edict of the ſame prince, to his country and his 


functions. But he was accuſed a ſecond time, 


in the year 384, before Maximus, who had pro- 


cured the aſſaſſination of Gratian, and made 
himſelf maſter of Gaul; and, by the order of 

that prince, was put to death, at Treves, with 
ſome of his aſſociates. The agents, however, 
by«whoſe barbarous zeal this ſentence was ob- 
tained, were juſtly regarded with the utmoſt ab- 


| horrence by the biſhops of Gaul and Italy; for 


Chriſtians had not yet learned; that giving over 
heretics to be puniſhed by the magiſtrate, was 

The death of Priſcillian was leſs pernicious to 
the progreſs of his opinions, than might naturally 
have been expected. His doctrine not only 
ſurvived him, but was propagated through the 

eateſt part of Spain and Gaul: and, even ſo far 

wn as the ſixth century, gave much trouble to 
the biſhops and clergy in theſe provinces. | .. 
XV. None of the ancient writers have given 
an accurate account of the doctrine of the 
Priſcillianiſts. But it ſeems that the difference 
between their doctrine, and that of the Mani- 
cheans, was not very conſiderable. For * they 
denied the reality of Chriſt's birth and incarna- 
tion; maintained, that the viſible univerſe was 
not the production of the Supreme Deity, but 
of ſome demon, or malignant principle; con- 
ſidered human bodies as priſons formed, by the 
author of evil, to enflave celeſtial minds; con- 
demned marriage, and diſbelieved the reſurrec- 
tion of the body. Vet their rule of lite and 


manners was rigid and fevere; and the accounts 


which many have given of their laſciviouſneſs and 


intemperance, are totally deſtitute of _— P ; 


TH 
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I. N the beginni ing of this century, the 

Roman empire was divided into / two 
aiftin&Þ ſovereignties, of Which the one com- 
prehended the eaſtern provinces, the other 
thoſe of the weſt: Arcadius, the emperor of 
the eaſt, reigned at Conſtantinople; and Ho- 
norius, who governed the weſlern provinces, 
choſe Ravenna for the place of his reſidence. 
This latter prince, remarkable only for the 
ſweetneſs of his temper, neglected the great 
affairs of the empire, and, inattentive to the 
weighty duties of his ſtation, held the reins of 


government with an unſteady hand. The.Goths, 


took advantage of this indolence; made incur- 


ſions into Italy; laid waſte its faireſt provinces ; 
_ dn carried their aan. far as 
| 325 50 Rome, 
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of his victories, a kingdom for. the Oftrogoths 


ſhadow 
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Rome, which they plundered in the moll dread- 


ful manner. © Theſe calamities, which fell upon 


the weſtern part of the empire, were followed 
by others ſtill more dreadful under the ſucceeding 
emperors. A fierce and warlike people, iſſuing 
out of Germany, overſpread Italy, Gaul, and 
Spain, the nobleſt of all the European provinces, 


and erected new kingdoms in theſe fertile coun- 


tries; and Odoacer, at laſt, at the head of the 
Heruli, having | conquered Auguſtulus, in the 
year 476, gave the mortal blow to the weſtern 
empire, and reduced all Italy under his do- 
minion. About ſixteen years after this, Theo- 


doric, king of the Oſtrogoths, made war upon 


theſe barbarian invaders, conquered  Qdoacer 
in ſeveral battles, and obtained, as the fruits 


in Italy, which ſubſiſted from the year 499 to 358. 
Theſe new monarchs of the weſt pretended 
to acknowledge the ſupremacy of the emperors 
at Conſtantinople ; but, in reality, they ruled 
with an abſolute independence, in their reſpec- 


tive governments, and Theodoric left nothing 


— to the eaſtern emperors but a mere 
0 authority. D Ri Tobin <2] 

II. Theſe conſtant wars, and the inexpreſſible 
calamities with which they were attended, were 
undoubtedly detrimental to the cauſe of Chriſ- 
tianity. It muſt, however, be acknowledged. 


that the Chriſtian emperors; eſpecially thoſe 
who ruled in the eaſt; were ative and aſſiduous 


in extirpating the remains of the ancient ſuper- 


ſtitions. Theodoſius the younger diſtinguiſhed 


himſelf in this, and many remarkable monu- 
ments of his zeal are ſtill preſerved; ſuch as 


the laws which enjoined either the deſtruſtion 
of the heathen temples, or the dedication of 


them 
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chem to Chriſt and his ſaints; and the edifts by 

which he abrogated the ſacrilegious rites and 

ceremonies of Paganiſm, and removed from all 

offices and einployments ſuch as perſevered in 

the Polyhedm: [ww e 11d 

4 This ſpirit of reformation appeared with leſs 
* 


igour in the weſtern empire. There the feaſts 


of Saturn and Pan, the combats of the gladiators, 


and other rites that were inſtituted in honour 


of the Pagan deities, were celebrated with the 
utmoſt freedom; and perſons of en 
rank profeſſed publicly the religion 


from time to time, reduced within narrower 
limits; and all thoſe public ſports and: feſtivals, 
that were mare peculiarly incompatible with 
the genius of the Chriſtian religion, were every 
III. The limits of the church continued to ex- 
tend themſelves, and gained ground daily upon the 


adolatrous nations both in the eaſtern and weſtern 


empires, In the-eaſt; the inhabitants of mount 
Libanus and Antilibanus being dreadfully infeſted 
with wild: beaſts, implored the aſſiſtance of the 
famous Simeon the Stylite, of whom we ſhall 
have occaſibn to ſpeak hereafter. Simeon gave 
them for anſwer, that the only effectual method 
of removing this calamity was to abandon the 
| ſuperſtitious, worſhip, of their anceſtors, and 
fubſtitute the Chriſtian religion in its place. The 

docility of this people, joined to the extremities 
to which they were reduced, engaged them to 
follow the counſels of this holy man. They 
embraced Chriſtianity, and, in conſequence of 


their converſion, they had the pleaſure) of ſeeing 


their ſavage enemies abandon their habitations. 
The ſame Simeon introduced the Chriſtian worſhip 
= 1971 | ; into 


their 
idolatrous anceſtors. This liberty was, however, 
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into a certain diſtritt of the Arabians. To theſe 
inſtances of the progreſs :of the goſpel, we may 


add the! converſion of a conſiderable number of 


ews in the iſle of Crete, who, finding them- 
ſelves groſly deluded: by an impoſtor, called 
Moſes Cretenſis, who gave himſelf ont for the 
Meſſiah; opened their eyes, and embraced the 
Chriſtian religion of their own ac core. 
IV. The German nations, who rent in pieces 
the Roman empire in the weſt, were not al! 
converted to Chriſtianity at the ſame- time. 


Some of them had embraced the truth beſore 


the time ot their incurſion; ſuch was the caſe of 
the Goths. Others, after having eretted their 
little kingdoms, embraced the goſpel, that they 
might live with more ſecurity amidſt a people, 
who, in general, profeſſed the Chriſtian religion. 
With reſpect to the Burgundians, who inhabited 
the banks of the Rhine, and who paſſed from 
thence into Gaul, they embraced the goſpel of 
their own accord; from a notion that Chriſt, or 
the God of the Romans, who had been repre- 
ſented to them as a moſt powerful being, would 
defend them againſt the incurſions of the Hunns. 
They 'afterwards ſided with the Arian party, to 
which alſo the Vandals, Sueves, and Goths were 
zealouſly attached. All theſe fierce and warlike 
nations judged a religion excellent, in propor- 
eee crowned the arms of 
thoſe that profeſſed it, and eſteemed, conſe- 


quently, that doctrine the beſt,” whoſe profeſſors 


had gained the greateſt number of victories. 
When therefore they ſaw the Romans poſſeſſed 
of an empire much more extenſive than that of 
any other people, they concluded that Chriſt, 


their God, was of all others the moſt worthy of 


religious homage. 5 
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V. It was the ſame principle: and the ſame 
views that engaged Clovis, king of the Salli, a 
nation of the Franks, to embrace Chriſtianity, 

This prince, whoſe ſignal valour was accom- 
ied with barbarity, arrogance, and injuſtice, 
ded the kingdom of the Franks in Gaul, 
after having made himſelf maſter of a' great 
part of that country, and meditated the conqueſt 
of the whole. His converſion to the Chriſtian 
religion is dated from the battle he fought with 
the Alemans in the year 496, at a village called 
Tolbiacum, now Zulpick; in which, when the 
Franks began to give ground, and their affairs 
ſeemed deſperate, he implored” the aſſiſtance of 
Chriſt (whom his queen Clothildis, daughter of 
the king of the Burgundians, had often repre- 
| ſented to him, in vain, as the Son of the true 
God) and folemnly engaged himſelf, by a vow, 
to worſhip him as- his God, if he rendered him 
-——— vittonous. Victory decided in favour of the 
230 Franks; and Clovis, faithful to his engagement, 
received baptiſm at Rheims, towards the con- 
cluſion of that ſame year, after having been 
inſtructed by Remigius, biſhop of that city, in 
the doctrines of the goſpel. The example of 
the king had ſuch a powerful effett upon the 
minds of his ſubjetts, that three thouſand of 
them, were baptized, with him. Many are of 
opinion, that the deſire of extending his do- 

_ minions was that which contributed principally 
to render Clovis faithful to his engagement; 
though ſome influence may alſo be allowed to 
the zeal and exhortations of his queen Clothil- 

dis. And nothing is more certain than that his 

p profeſſion of Chriſtianity was of great uſe to him, 
\ both in confirming and enlarging his empire: 


; | The 


le 


? 
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wrought at the baptifm of ' Clovis, are unworthy 


ol the ſmalleſt m—_— of credit. Among others 


the principal prodigy, that of a phial full of oil 
faid to be brought from heaven by a milk-white 
dove, during the ceremony of baptiſm, is, doubt- 
leſs, a meré fi gion. For Gregory of Tours, 
from whom we have a full account'of the con- 
verſion and baptiſm of Clovis, and who, from 
his proximity to this time, may almoſt be called 
a contemporary writer, has not made the leaſt 
mention of this famous miracle. This omiſſion, 
in a writer whom the Roman Catholics them- 

ſelves conſider as an over-credulous hiſtorian, - 

amounts to a proof, that, in his time, this fable 

La? ne. „ oo. Wang a +7 

The converſion: of Clovis is looked upon by 
the learned as the origin of the titles of br 1 
Chriſtian King, and eldeft Son of the Church, 
which have been ſo long attributed to the kings 
of France. For if we except this prince, all 
the kings of thoſe barbarous nations, who Teized 
upon the Roman provinces, were either involved 
in the darkneſs of paganiſm, or infected with the 
„ TG 1. STOR. . Ek 

VI. Celeſtine, the Roman pontiff, 1 
dius into Ireland, to propagate the Chriſtian 
religion among the rude inhabitants of that ifland. 
This. firſt miſſion was not attended with much 
frujts';" nbr did the ſucceſs' of Palladius bear any 
6 1 to his pious endeavours. After his 
dedth, the ſame pontiff employed, in this miffion. 
Succathus, a ' native of Scotland, whoſe name 
he changed into that of Patrick, and who arrived 
among the Iriſh in the year 432. The ſucceſs 
of tits miniftry, and the number of his pians 
9 exploits, 
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exploits, ſtand upon record as undoubted proofs 
not only of his reſolution and patience, but alſo 
of his dexterity and addreſs. Having attacked, 
with much more ſucceſs than his predeceſſor, 
the errors and ſuperſtitions of that uncivilized 
people, and brought great numbers of them over 
to the Chriſtian religion, he founded, in the . 
ear.472,. the archbiſhopric of Armagh, which 
has eyer ſince remained the metropolitan ſee of 
the Iriſh nation. Hence this famous miſſionary, 
though not the firſt who brought among that 
people the light of the goſpel, has yet been 
zuſtly intitled, The apoſtle of the Iriſh; and is ſtill | 
generally acknowledged and revered in that | 
% eo Nees ⁵ĩ ters gs my 
VII. The cauſes by which theſe different 
nations were engaged to abandon the ſuperſtition | 
of their anceſtors, may be eaſily deduced from 
the facts we have related. It muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that the labours and zeal of eminent 
men contributed to this happy purpoſe. But, 
on the other hand, they muſt be very inattentive 
who do not perceive that the fear of puniſh- 
ment, the proſpect of honours and advantages, 
and the — of obtaining ſuccour againſt their 
enemies from the countenance of the Chriſtians, 
were the prevailing motives that induced the 
greateſt part to renounce the ſervice of their 
E impotent gods. 18. 5 f Fr SH: s > 
Hou far theſe converſions were due to miracles 
attending the miniſtry of theſe early preachers, 
is difficult. to be determined. For K at's J atm 


perſuaded that thoſe. pious men, who, in the 
midſt of many dangers, and in the face of 
_ obſtacles ſeemingly invincible, endeavoured, to 
ſpread the light of Chriſtianity, were ſometimes 
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ö accompanied with the peculiar ſticcours ' of 
| the Moſt High; yet I am equally convinced, 
that the greateſt part of the prodigies, recorded 


| in the hiſtories of this age, are liable to the 

b ſtrongeſt ſuſpicions of impoſture. The ſimpli- 

8 city and ignorance of thoſe times furniſhed the + - 

- moſt favourable' occaſion for the exerciſe of 

fraud; and the impudence of impoſtors was 

f proportioned to the credulity of the vulgar; » 3 
while the wife, who perceived theſe cheats, 


; 

. were obliged to ſilence by the dangers that / 

threatened, if they detected the artifictdeQ. 

t FF rey rop————_—R 

1 Concerning the calamitous events which happened to \ 

1 de Church during this century. . 

t I. TT has been already obſerved, that the 

» 1 Goths, the Heruli, the Franks, the Huns, 

I and the Vandals, with other fierce and warlike 

- nations, for the ' moſt part ſtrangers to Chrif- 

k tianity, had invaded ds Roman empire, and 

r rent it aſunder in the moſt deplorable manner. 

1 Amidft theſe calamities, the Chriſtians were the 

e principal ſufferers. It is true, theſe ſavage na- 

a tions were much more intent upon wealth and 
dominton, 'than the propagation of the Pagan 

8 ſuperſtitions; nor did their cruelty to the Chri- 

, trans ariſe from any religious principle; it was 

N | merely from the inſtigation of the Pagans, who 

e remained yet in the empire. The hopes of 

f recovering their former privileges by the means 

0 of their new maſters, induced the worſhippers 

8 of the gods to ſeize every opportunity of in- 
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| them- Hh he moſt bitter ; * 
: de Gr briſtians. Their end ae | 
were without the defired 7:0 105 5 


f theſe barbarians e: janity; 
though, it be true, that, in mn ne of their 
urpations,. the profeſſors of that religion ſuf- 

Wel heavily under their government. 

II. In Gaul, and the neighbouring provinces, 
the Goths and V andals, whoſe: foery reſpectec 
neither the majeſiy of religion nox the. riglus of 
humanity, committed acts of barbarity:and vio- 
tence againff a multitude of. Chri 

In Britain, a long ſeries of nul aud ov Gong 
involved-the Ohriftian>in many troubles-—hen- 
the affairs of the Romans. declined i in that coun- 
try, the Britons were tormented by the Pitts 
and Scots, nations remarkable for their violence 
and ferocity. Hence, after many. ſufferings, 
they choſe, in the year 445, Vortigern for their 
. This prince, finding himſelf too weak to 
head againſt the enemies of his country, 
called the . from Germany to bis 
aid in the year 449. The conſequences of this 
meaſure: were pernicious; this people, who came, 
as auxiliaries into Britain, oppreſſed it HA 
calamities more grieyous than thoſe which 
had ſuffered from its enemies. For the — 
aimed at nothing leſs than to ſubdue the 
country, and to reduce the whole iſland 
under their dominion. Hence A moſt. bloody 
war aroſe between the Britons and Saxons, 
which, after having been carried on, during 
the ſpace of an hundred and thirty, years, 
with. various ſucceſs, ended in the defeat of 
the Britons, who were forced to yield to the 
Ang glo-Saxons, and to ſeek a retreat in Cornwall 


and, Cambria. During theſe * 
ate 
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expreſſion ;' it was almoſt totally extinguiſhed _ 
by che Anglo-Saxons,' who adhered” to che 


— 


worſhip of the gods, and put an immenſe num 


ber of Chriſtians to the moſſ cruel deats. 
IIIA In Perſia, the Chriſtians ſuffered grie- 
vouſly by the imptudent zeal of - Abdas, biſhop: 
of Suza, who pulled down the yræum, which 
was a temple dedicated to fire. For when this 
obſtinate prelate was ordered by the king (Iſde- 
gerdes) to rebuild that temple; he refuſed ; for 
which he was put to death in the year 414, and 
the churches of the Chriffians were levelled to 
the ground. This perſecution was not, how- ' 


ever, of long duration, but ſeems to have been 
extinguiſhed ſoon after its commencement. '. 


Voaranes, the ſon of that monarch; treated 
the Chriſtians in a manner yet more barbarous 
in the year 421, to which he was led partly by 
the inſtigation of the Magi, partly by his keen 
averſion to the Romans. For as often as the 


Perſians and the Romans were at variance, ſo 


often did the Chriſtians in Perſia feel re- 
doubled effects of their monarch's wrath; and 
this from a prevailing notion, that they favoured 
the Romans, and rendered ſervices to them. 
In this perſecution, a prodigious number of 
Chriſtians periſhed in the moſt exquiſite tortures. 
But they were, at length, delivered from theſe 
cruel oppreflions by the peace that was made in 
the year 427, between Varanes and the Ro- 
man empire. f a 
It was not from the Pagans only, that the 
Chriſtians were expoſed to ſuffering; they 
were moreover harraſſed and oppreſſed in a 
variety of ways by the Jews, who lived in great 
F · $ - opulence, 
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d a high degree of favour! 
| lit in ſeyeral pai af the eaſt, . Among 
/ theſe none > tte. them with greater xigour 
| than Gamaliel, the patriarch, of that nation, a 
- man of the greateſt power and influence, till his 
authority and vis med in the 1 
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value of learning and the n 
of the ner arts were yet generally ac- 


. 7 ; 
8 


knowledged among the thinking part of mankind. 

ſchools were ereſted in almoſt all 
cities; ſuch as Cbnftantinopte;: Rome, 
and 


Hence 
the 
Marſeilles, Edeffa, Niſibis, Catthige, Eyons, an 
Treves; and publie inſtructorꝭ fet apart for the 
education of ee and maintained at the 
expence of the ors. Several biſaops aud 
monks contributed alſo to the advancement of 
knowled imp arting to others their ſmalb 
ſtock eee | Bic this - mcurfions of the 
barbarous nations rendered the fruits of thefe: 
eſtabliſnments much leſs than their | RE 
founders and promoters expected. 
II. In the weſtern provinces, and efpeeini in 
Gaul, there were ſome men eminently diſtin- 
guiſhed their learning, and every w er 
to ſerve hs models — lower orders 1 4 . 
public of letters. Of this we have abundant 
pu from the — eg of Macrobius, Salvian, 
incentius, biſhop of Ennodius, Sidonius 
Apollinaris, Claudian, — others, Wo, though 
in ſome reſpects inferior to the more celebrated 
authors of N, are yet far from being deſ- 
titute of elegance. But the barbarous nations, 
which either ſpread deſolation, or formed ſettle- 
ments 
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ments in the Roman territories, choked the 
wth of thoſe genial ſeeds, which the hand of 
cience had ſowed in more auſpicious times. 
Theſe ſavage invaders, 1 upon military 
courage as the only ſource of ſolid glory, beheld 
of conſequerice the arts ind ſciences with the 
utmoſt contempt.;; Whęrever therefore they ex- 
—tended their conqueſts, ignorance and darkneſs 
" followed. their ſteps, and the culture of the ſci- 
ences was confined to the prieſts and monks 
alone. And, even among theſe, learning dege· 
nerated from its primitive luſtre. Amidſt che 
ſeduttion of corrupt examples the alarms of per- 
petual danger, and the horrors and devaſtations 
of war, the Sacerdotal and monaſtic orders loſt 
e taſte for ſolid ſcience, in the place 
of which they ſubſtituted an enormous Phantom 
of barbarous exudition. They, indeed kept 5 
ſchools, and inſtructed the N in, what they 
called, the Seven liberal arts ry but theſe <daſiſied 
only of a certain number of dry and uſeleſs pre- 
cepts, more adapted to load the memory, than 
improve the judgment. S0 that, towards the 
@nclufion of this century, the ſciences were 
almoſt totally APs 3. gps at leaſt, w hat remained 
of them was no more than a — form, 
without either ſolidity or conſiſtence . 
1II. The few that applied themſelves to: phi: 
loſophy, had not yet embraced the doctrine or 
method of Ariſtotle. The doctrine of Plato had 
more reputation, which it had enjoyed for ſeveral 
ages, and was conſidered not only as leſs ſubti} 
and difficult, but as more conformable to the ſpi- 
rit an ne ep tenk The moſt valuable 
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—_ the Greeks and Gre ass in the 

weſtern, provinces; * only, Hlite literature, 

but the more ſolid; and. profound: giences, were 

caſt 515 by them, Vith tolerable 6 et ſence | 

among, them. more Writers. , 1 

1 th in o. 145 countries. le, who. 
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however. of 1 — 85 dria, Ci nſtantinople , and. 

gh were. ee upon as ſuperior to all 2M 


3 Platonics 8 among ih 
PN noni a con OL pear t of 
7 f — — he. lem po eee He 
ot Olophers of t rt 1 

ado hero Alexandrian fc cp” Thea af Ao 
was rendered famous by The phat, atas 
and his ſucceſſor Syrian. 7 were the in- 
ſtructors of e . Proclus, . w who 5 far fur- 
r ang . e dee 
uch A hi ggree. 0 6 IC , 405 5 
enabled —— — give new lif l 1 85 


and Damaſcius, the diſciples of Proclus, fo owed 
the traces of their maſter. But the daily progreſs 
of the Chriſtian religion gradually diminiſhed 


the luſtre of theſe phi Wa And as there 
T-A-Ix dire 
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were my y offi the e Chiittian doftors who adopt ed” 
the Plat nic fy 15 „and e xplained* it to the 
youth, t this Dundee the art of theſe" hea- 
then ſages from being fo much frequented as 
they had formerly been be 

VI. The credit of "Md Platonic philoſophy, 
and the preference' 6 57 Was given to it, did not 
prevent the dofrine of A Ariſtotle from coming to' 
light after a long ſtruggle: The Platonics hen. 
ſelves intel rpreted, in their "ſchools, ſome of 
the writing For 'Ariftotle, particulatiy his Dia- 
lectics, an recommended that work to ſuch 
of the youth as Bad a taſte for logical diſcuſſions, I 
In this, the Chriſtian doftors imitated the hęa- 
then ſchools; and this was the firſt ſtep to t at 
univerſal dominion; which Lact; vr wc 'after-. ö 
ward . in the republic of letters. A fe- 
cond, and 95 & larger ffide, Which che Arifto- 
tellan philofe Ble towards this univerſal 
em vi was,” 10 tliè controverſies which —5 
gen had occaſioned, and the Arian, Euty chian 
b 4 Pelaj ian le e el wo * as 
18 no *zealo 'atta 10 t 
latonic'fyſt "Wien Male bs lie ws 5 
ich . eb: many, to' avoid th eim th on 
of. ort, adopted openly wel Solo 
| Ariſtotle This Nftorian; N 15 Ea 7 
— rites were managed, on both ſides, b 

veel recourſe to ſubtil AiſtinRjpns, Ar 
philoſophy” was {6 proper to furniſh'fac = 
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tica government. 
particularly: thoſe of 
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a change in "the external form. of ecclehaſ- bs 
e power of the. biſhops, | 

the firſt order, was ſometimes 


ugmented, and ſometimes diminiſhed, and in all 


WY: than t 


theſe changes the intrigues of the court and the LS! 
political . the empire h had much more in- 
bi Fules oh of equity. and wiſdom. Ti 42D 


But an affair of [grate 1 0 9 .PY drew now 


the, genera attention, an 


—— of honours. that was at this-time' 
mulated upon the biſhops of Conſtantinople, in 
oppoſition to the moſt. vigorous. efforts of the 
Roman, pontiff. In the preceding century, the 
council of Conſtantinople had, on. account. of 
the. dignity. of that imperial city, conferred upon 
its 8 a place among the rſt rulers. of the 


hri ian, church. This new 


this Was the vaſt a aug- 


accu- 


nity adding fuel 


to their ambition, they Laie their views of 


doubt, 


authority and dominion, and encoutaged, no 
Ibo the conſent of the emperor, reduced. 


the provinces of Afia, Thrace, and Pontus under 
their juriſdiction. | They now. raſped at Jill . 
further acceſſions of þ 5 fo t at not. only the : 


_ whol eaſtern. part o 
- 


Illyricum, was added to 
ormer acquiſitions, but they were alſo ex- 


alted to the higheſt ſummit of ecclefiaſtical Ms | 
chority. For, by the twenty eighth Canon of 


the council held at Chalcedon i in the year 


451, 


it was reſolved, that the ſame rights and honours, - 
which W been n a the biſh 


5111 


A 5 


Rome, . 


op of | 


— 


Rome, were due to the biſbop.of aan. 


on account of the $0, dignity and luſtre of the 
two cities, in which theſe 9 exerciſed their 


authority. * 


The fame count REIT Ad che _— 2 5 


l in. the ſpiritual, govern 
ho fovinces bver Which he had "uſurp 
arif 0h ion. Leo the Great, biſhop 


decrees, and his oppoſition was Ecbnded by that 
of ſeveral other prelates. But their efforts were 
"vain, as the emperors ſupported the deciſions of 
the Greig biſhop s. In conſe waves of n: 
decrees of this ace cone, th e biſhop of 
Conſtantinople began to contend! for the > they 
"macy with the Roman pontiff, and to truſh'the 
"biſhops of Alexandria and Antioch, ſo as to make 
them feel the o. ppreflive effects of his ſuperiority. 
And wone diſtinguiſhed. Himfelf more in t 
matter, than Acacius, one of the biſhops of the 
imperial city. | oh, 33 
II. It was about this time hi, Juvenal, biſhd 
ot Jeruſalem, attempted to A from Me 
juriſdiction of the bi op of Cæfarea, aid af 
"aftet a place amon THe ne prelates 0 155 
1 "Ekriltian world. Ae en ree of eſteem, 
in Which the church of oo alem was held 
among all 2 Chriftian ſocieties (on account 
of its tam a ng the a oftolical churthes, and 
1 155 title to the apf ol of mother-church,) was 
'Favburable't to 4 ambition of Juvenel, and ren- 
dered his project more Ne ct Encouraged 
by this, and animated by the favour of Theodo- 
"Gus the younger, the ae relate not only 
aſſumed Ie dighity of Patriarch of all Paleſtine, 
a rank that rendered him ſupreme and inde- 
Fg 1 all — auth W but alfo — 
the 
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the rights of the biſnop of Antioch, and uſurped 
his juriſdiction over the provinces of Phœnicia 
and Arabia. Hence aroſe a warm conteſt be. 
.tween Juvenal and Maximus biſhop of Antioch, 
which the council of Chalcedon decided. by re- 


ſtoring to the latter the provinces, of Phœnicia 


and Arabia, and confirming the former in the 
piritual poſſeſſion of all Paleſtine, and in the 
high rank which he had aſſumed in the church. 
By this means, there were created, in this cen- 
tury, five ſuperior rulers of the church, who 


* 


Were diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, by the title of 


Patriarchs. BF . 1727 2 Ea 
III. The patriarchs were diſtinguiſned by con- 


ſiderable privileges, that were annexed to their 


high ſtation. They alone conſecrated the biſhops, 


who lived in the provinces that belonged te their 
juriſdiction. They aſſembled yearly in council 


the clergy of their reſpective diſtricts, in order 
to regulate the affairs of the church. The cog- 
nizance of all important cauſes, and the deter- 


mination of the more . weighty. controverſies, 


were referred to the patriarch of the province 


where they aroſe. They alſo pronounced a de- 


ciſive judgment in thoſe caſes, where accuſations 


were brought againſt biſhops. And. laſtly, they 


appointed vicars, or deputies, cloathed with their 
authority, for the preſervation of order and tran 


quillity in the remoter provinces. 5 


But the authority of the patriarchs an not 
acknowledged through all the provinces without 


exception. Several diſtrifts, both in the eaſtern 


and weſtern empires, were exempted from their 


juriſdiction. The emperors, who reſerved to 
_- themſelves the /upreme power in the Chriſtian 
hierarchy, and received, with great readineſs, the 


complaints of thoſe who conſidered themſelves as 


Vor. I. 1 injured 
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Injured by the patriarchs; the councils alſo, in | 
Which the majeſty and legiſlative power of the 
Church immediately reſided; all theſe were ſo 

many obſtacles to the arbitrary proceedings of 
the patriarchal order. 
IV. This conſtitution of eccleſiaſtical govern- 
ment was ſo far from contributing to the peace 
of the Chriſtian church, that it proved a perpe- 
tual ſource of diſſenſions, and was productive of 
various inconveniencies. The patriarchs, who 
by their exalted rank were equally able to do 
much good and much miſchief, began to encroach 
upon the rights, and to trample upon the prero- 
atives of their biſhops. And that they might 
invade, without oppoſition, the rights of the 
biſhops, they permitted the biſhops to trample 
upon the rights of the people. They fomented 
alſo diviſions among the biſhops, and between the 
biſhops and the other miniſters of the church; 
they went ſtill further, and ſowed the ſeeds of 
-diſcord between the clergy and the people, that 
all theſe combuſtions might furniſh them with per- 
petual matter for the exerciſe of their authority. 
They raiſed oppoſition-againſt the biſhops from 
every quarter; they engaged in their cauſe, by pro- 
miſes, and by liberality, whole ſwarms of monks 
vwbo ſerved as inteſtine enemies to the biſhops, 
and as a dead weight on the fide of patriarchal 
_ tyranny. Theſe monaſtic hirelings contributed 
more than any thing elſe, to ruin the ancient 
diſcipline, to diminiſh the authority of the biſhops, 
and raiſe, to an enormous height, the power of 
their ambitious patrons. 
V. To theſe lamentable evils were added the 
quarrels and animoſities that roſe among the pa- 
triarchs themſelves, and which produced the moſt 
bloody wars, and the | moſt deteſtable 171 
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The patriarch of Conſtantinople diſtinguiſhed | 
himſelf in theſe. odious conteſts. Elated with 
the. favour. of the imperial /court, he caſt a 


haughty eye on all ſides, where any objects were 
to be found, on which he might exerciſe his 


ambition. On the one hand, he reduced, under 


his juriſdiction, the patriarchs of Alexandria 
and Antioch; and on the other, he invaded the 
dioceſe of the Roman pontiff, and ſpoiled him 


of ſeveral provinces. The two former prelates, 


ſtruggled ineffectually. But the Roman pontiff, 


far ſuperior to them in wealth and power, con- 


tended with more vigour, and, in his turn, gave 
a deadly wound to the ſupremacy of the Byzan- 
tine patriarch. 1 e inn tak” T8 
The attentive 1nquirer will find, in the events 


now mentioned, the principal ſource of thofe 
deplorable diſſenſions, which divided, firſt, the 
eaſtern church into various ſects, and afterwards 
ſeparated it entirely from that of the weſt. He 
will find, that theſe flowed chiefly from the 
unchriſtian contentions for daminion, which 


reigned among thoſe: Who ſet themſelves up for 
the fathers of the church. - gg 


3 f g 
VI. None of the contending: biſhops found 


the times ſo favourable to his ambition, as the 
Roman pontiff. - Notwithſtanding the efforts of 
the biſhop of Conſtantinople, a variety of cir- 


cumſtances united in augmenting his power, 


though he had not, as yet, aſſumed the dignity 
of ſupreme lawgiver and judge of the whole 
church. The biſhops.of Alexandria and Antioch, 
unable to make head againf the prelate of Con- 
fading. fled often to he Roman pontiff for 
u 


ccour; and the inferior order of biſhops uſed 
the ſame method, when their rights were in- 
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vaded by the prelates'of Alexandria and Antioch, 
So that the biſhop of Rome, by taking all theſe 
prelates alternately under his protection, daily 
added new authority to the Roman ſee, rendered 
it every where reſpected, and was thus imper- 
ceptibly eſtabliſning its ſupremacy. Such were 
the means by which the Roman pontiff extended 
his dominion in the eaſt. In the weſt its in- 
creaſe was owing to other cauſes. The declining 
power and ſupine indolence of the einperors 

ft the biſhop, who preſided in their imperial 
city, almoſt without controul. The incurſions, 
moreover, of the [Barbarians were ſo far from 
being prejudicial to his dominion, that they 
rather contributed to its advancement. For the 
kings, who penetrated into the empire, were 
only ſolicitous to give — to their reſpective 
governments. And when they perceived the 
fubjection of the multitude to the biſhops, and 
the dependance of the biſhops upon the Roman 
pontiff, they immediately reſolved to reconcile 
him to their intereſts, by loading him with bene- 
c ͤ · ä WV 
Among all the prelates who ruled the church 
of Rome during this century, chere was none 
who afferted, with ſuch vigour and ſucceſs, the 
authority of the Roman pontiff, as Leo, com- 
monly. ſarnamed- the Great. Vet neither he, 
nor the other promoters of that cauſe, were able 
to overcome all the obſtacles that were laid in 
their way. Many examples might be alledged 
in proof of this, particularly the caſe of the 
Africans, whom no threats or promiſes could 
engage to ſubmit the deciſion of their contro- 
verſies, and the determination of their cauſes, 
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VII. The vices of the clergy y were Weed 3 


to the moſt enormous len : and all the 
writers of this century are unanimous in their 
accounts of the luxury, 1 avarice, and 
voluptuouſneſs of the ſacerdotal orders. The 
biſhops, and particularly thoſe of the firſt rank, 
created various delegates, who managed for 
them the affairs of their dioceſes; and a ſort of 
_ courts were-gradually formed, where theſe pom- 
ous eccleſiaſtics gave audience, and received 
the homage of a cringing multitude. The office 
of a preſbyter was looked upon of ſuch a high 
and eminent nature, that Martin, biſhop of 
Tours, was ſo audacions as to maintain, at a 
public entertainment, that the emperor was in- 
ferior, in dignity, to one of that order. As to 
the deacons, their pride and licentiouſneſs occa- 
ſioned many and grievous complaints, ren 
from the decrees of feveral councilss. 
Theſe opprobrious ſtains, in the een of 
the clergy, would never have been endured, had 
not the greateſt part of mankind been ſunk in 
ſuperſtition and ignorance. The barbarous na- 
tions alſo, who, after the defeat of the Romans, 
divided among them the weſtern empire, bore, 
with the utmoſt patience, both the dominion 
and vices of the biſhops and prieſts, becaufe, 
upon their converſion to Chriſtianity, they be- 
came naturally ſubject to their junfdithon,; and 
ſtill more, becauſe they looked upon the miniſters 
of Chriſt, as inveſted with the * rivileges, 
which diſtinguiſhed the preetis of "thei ficti- 
tious deities. k 
VIII. The corruption of that ener; who 
were appointed to promote, by their doctrine 
and examples, the intereſt of virtue, will ar 


leſs . when we conſider, that multitudes 
85 * 1 of 
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of people of all kinds were every where admitted, 
without examination and without choice, into 
the body of the clergy, the greateſt part of 
whom had no, other view, than the enjoyment 
of a lazy repoſe. Many of theſe were confined 
to no fixed places, had no employment of = 
kind, but ſauntered about wherever they pleaſe 
gaining their maintenance by impoſing upon che 
ignorant multitude, and ſometimes by mean and 
diſhoneſt practices. 
But if any ſhould aſk, * this i is 3 
with the number of ſaints, who are ſaid to have 
ſhone forth in this century? The anſwer is 
obvious: : theſe, ſaints were canonized by the 
ignorance of the times. For, in an age of 
darkneſs and corruption, thoſe, who diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves from the multitude either by their 
writings, or their eloquence, or by the aſcen- 
dant they had gained over their paſſions; ſuch 
were eſteemed Emethiag more than men; they 
appeared to others as men We inſpired, and 
Full of the Deity. - 

IX. The monks, who: has fen lived in 
ſolitary retreats; and had never thought of any 
rank mo the ſacerdotal order, were now 
_diſtingu from the populace, and endowed 

with duch be and ſuch honourable privi- 
leges, that they found themſelves in a condition 
to claim an eminent ſtation among the pillars of 
the Chriſtian. community. The fame of their 
ſandtity- was ſo great, that biſhops and preſbyters 
were oſten choſen out of their order, and the 
paſſion of erecting edifices, in which the monks 
and holy virgins might ſerve God in the moſt 
commodious minger, vas n. eee all 
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The monaſtic orders did not all -obſerve the 
fm rule of diſcipline, nor the ſame manner of 
living. Some followed the rule of Auguſtine, 
others that of Baſil, others that of Antony, others 
that of Athanaſius, others that of Pachomius; . 
but they muſt all have become extremely re- 
miſs in obſerving the laws of their reſpective 
orders, ſince the licentiouſneſs of the monks, 
even in this century, was become a proverb, 
and they are ſaid to have excited the "moſt 
dreadful tumults and ſeditions in various places. 
All the Monaſtic orders were under the protec- 
tion of the biſhops in whoſe provinces they 
lived, nor did the rn claim any authorit * 
over them. 15 
X. Several writers 610 ebe mem 
adorned this centu Among the Greeks, the 
firſt place is due 10 Cye , biſhop of Alexandria, 
ſo famous for his learned productions ; but in- 
famous for his turbulent (pirit,- ltigious me 

contentious temper. _ 
After Cyril, we may place Theodoret, p 
of Cyrus, an eloquent, copious, and learned 
writer, eminent for his acquaintance with all 
the branches of ſacred erudition, and for his 
recovery from the Neſtorian errors. 

Iſidore of Peluſium, mw a man of uncommon 
learning and ſanctity. A great number of his 
epiſtles are yet extant, ang diſcover more piety, 
genius, - erudition, and wiſdom, than are to be 
found in the voluminous Deer of many 
other writers. 

Theodore of Mopfueſtia, was one of the moſt 
learned men of his time. Thoſe who have read, 
with any attention, the fragments of his writings, 
which are to be found in Photius, will lament 
the want of theſe excellent compoſitions, which 
„ . e N are 
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are either entirely loſt, or, if any remain, are 
only extant in the Syriac language. 


XI. A Roman pontiff, Leo I. ſurnamed hs 
Great, ſhines forth at the head of the Latin 


writers of this century. He was a man of un- 


common genius and eloquence, which he em- 
ployed however too much in extending his 
authority; a point in which his ambition was | 
both-indefatigable and exceſſive. 5 
Oroſius acquired a conſiderable Adee of 


reputation. by the Hiſtory he wrote to refute the 
cavils of the Pagans againſt Chrifttanit "x and by 
| as books againft the Pelagians and Priſcillianiſts. 


Caſſian, | a very pious man, inculcated in 
Gaul, both by his diſcourſe and his writings, 
the diſcipline and manner of living which pre- 
vailed among the Syrian and Egyptian monks. 


| Maximus of Turin publiſhed ſeveral Homilies, 


which. are yet extant; and, though ſhort, are, 
for the moſt part, recommendable both for their 
D e and piet 
Eucherius of Lyous, and biſhop of chat city, 
*was one of the moſt confiderable moral writers 
that flouriſhed among the Latins in this century. 
Salvian was an excellent writer. His moft 
Judicious declamations againft the vices of 
the age, in his Treatiſe againſt Avarice, and 
his Dr/cour/e concerning Promdence, are warm 
and vehement: and yet he was one of the moit 
-humane and benevolent men of his time. And 
it muÞ be confeſſed, that his auſterity, in point 
of diſcipline, was accompanied with the mot 
amiable moderation towards thoſe who differed 
en bim! in n ve * 
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CHAP. 1. e 


een the derte of te church during this 
„ century. 


I ANY ints of 1 were more largely 
M age and many of its doctrines A 
termined with more accuracy than they had been 
in the preceding ages. This was owing te the 
controverſies that were multiplied at this time 
throughout the Chriſtian ere concerning the 
ꝛnnale corruption and depravity of man; the na- 
tural ability of men to live acer ing to the dictaler 
the divine law; the neceſſity of the divine grace 
in order to [alvation;' the nature — exiftence of 
human libert and other ſuch intricate and per- 
plexing queſtions. Hence aroſe new matter of 
animoſity and diſpute, of bigotry and uncharita- 
bleneſs, which flowed like a torfent through ſuc- 
ceeding ages, and which all human efforts ſeem 

unable to vanquiſnh. 1 

| IL. If, before this time, the luſtre of reſigicr 
was clouded with ſuperſlition, and adulter ed 
with haman e this evil,” inſtead of di- 
miniſhing, increaſed daily. The fouls of depar- 
ted Chriflians were invoked, and their aid im- 
plored by fervent prayers; while none ſtood up 
to cenſure or oppoſe this prepoſterous worſhip. 
The images of ſaints were now honoured with a 
particular worſhip in ſeveral places; and many 
imagined, that this worſhip drew down into the 
images the propitious preſence of the ſaints they 
repreſented; deluded, perhaps, into this idle 
fancy by the fiftions of. — heathen prieſts, who 
had publiſhed the ſame thing concerning the ſta- 
tues * e. and Mereury. A n efficacy 
was 


— 
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ed 


was alſo attributed to the bones of martyrs, and 
to the figure of the croſs, in defeating the at- 


tempts of Satan, removing all ſorts of calamities, 


and in healing the diſeaſes both of the body and 


mind. We ſhall not enter here into a particu- 
lar account of the public ſupplications, the holy 


pilgrimages, the multiplication of temples, altars, 


penitential garments, and a multitude of other 


circumſlances, that ſhewed the decline of ge- 


nuine piety. As there were none in theſe times 
to hinder the Chriſtians from retaining the opi- 


mons of their Pagan anceſtors concerning de- 


parted ſouls, heroes, temples, and ſuch like mat- 


ters, and transſerring them into their religious 


ſervices; and as, inſtead of entirely aboliſhing 
the inſtitutions of ancient times, theſe inſtitutions 
were ſlill obſerved with only ſome flight altera- 


tions; all this ſwelled the torrent of ſuperſtition, 


and deformed the beauty of the Chriſtian religion. 


. The famous Pagan doctrine, concerning the 


purification of departed ſouls, by means of a cer- 
tain kind of on 55 amply explained and 
confirmed no than it had formerly been. Every 
body knows, that this doctrine proved an inex- 


hauſtible ſource of riches to the clergy through 


the ſucceeding ages. 


III. Theodoret and Theodore, biſhops of 


Cyrus and Mopſueſtia, the two moſt famous ex- 


r. this age, illuſtrated a great part of che 


Holy Scriptures by their pious labours. They 


were truly eininent both in point of learning 


and. genius; and, free and unprejudiced in their 
ſearch after truth, they followed the explications | 


of ſcripture given by their predeceſſors, only as 


\ far as they found them 1 to reaſon. 


IV. The doctrines of religion were, at this 


time, repreſented in a manner, that ſavoured lit- 
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tle of their native purity and ſimplicity. They 
were drawn out by laboured commentaries be- 

ond the terms in which the divine wiſdom 
jo: thought fit to reveal them; and were exa- 
_ mined with that minuteneſs and ſubtilty that 
were only proper to cover them with obſcurity. 
And, what was ſtill worſe, the theological no- 
tions that generally: prevailed, were proved ra- 
ther by the authorities and logical diſcuſſions of 
the ancient doctors, than by che usern dictates 
of the divine werd. . 

V. Of all the a e a ſuperſlitious frenzy ) 
that diſgraced this age, none was held in higher 
veneration, than that of a certain order of men, 
who were called Stilites by the Greeks, and 
Sancti Columnares, or Pillar. Saints, by the Latins. 
Theſe were perſons of a moſt ſingular turn of 
mind, who ho od motionleſs upon the tops of 
pillars, expreſly raiſed for this exerciſe. of their 
patience,” and remained there for ſeveral years. 
The inventor of this ſtrange diſcipline was Si- 
meon, a Syrian, who began his follies by changing 
the employment of a ſhepherd, for. the ſenſeleſs * 
auſterities of the monkiſh life. But his enthuſiaſm 
carried him ſtill greater lengths; for, in order to 
climb as near heaven as he could, he paſſed thir- 
ty- even years of his life upon five pillars of fix, 
twelve, twenty-two, thirty-ſix, and forty cubits 
high, and attrafted the veneration of all about 
him. Many of the inhabitants of Syria and 
Paleſtine followed his example, though not with 
the ſame degree 'of auſterity: And, what is almoſt © 
incredible, this ſuperſſitious practice continued 
in vogue until the twelfth: e when it rn 
at length, totally ſuppreſſed. | 

The Latins had too much 3 1 

the Ma! in this * nn Len 
Sn when 
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wha a n fanatic, named Wulfilaicus, erec- 
ted one of theſe pillars in the county of Treves, 
and propoſed living upon it after the manner of 
Simeon; the neighbouring biſhops ordered it to 
Ss pulled down, and nnn. the ſuperition 
in the bud. 
VI. A ſmall e etcichaſtics boldly K- 
| tel to pluck up the roots of growing ſuper- 
nenen to bring back the deluded multitude 
to the prattice of ſolid and genuine piety. But 
the votaries of ſuperſtition, . who were ſuperior 
in number, reputation, and authority, rendered 
their efforts utterly ineffectual. We have an ex- 
ample of this in the caſe of Vigilantius, a man 
remarkable for his learning and eloquence, who 
was born in Gaul, and went from thence to Spain, 
Where he performed the functions of a preſbyter. 
On his return from a 3 he had made into 
Paleſtine and Egypt, he began, about the begin- 
ning of this century, to publiſh repeated exhor- 
-tations oppoſite tothe opinions and manners of 
«the times. Among other things, he denied that 
| the tombs and the bones of the martyrs were to be 
honoured with any ſort of worſhip; and there- 
Fore cenſured the pilgrimages, that were made 
to places, that were reputed holy. He turn- 
ed into deriſion the prodigies which were 
ſaid to be wrought in the temples conſecrated 
to martyrs. He aſſerted, that the cuſtom of 
burning tapers at the tombs of the martyrs 
in broad day, was borrowed from the ancient 
"ſuperſtition of the Pagans. He maintained, 
-- moreover, that prayers addreſſed to. departed 
ſaints were void of all eſſicacy; and treated with 
contempt the celibacy of the clergy, and the va- 
rious auſterities of the monaſtic life. And, final! 


| ho aſhomed, that the conduct of thoſe who 1 
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mitted to a voluntary poverty, or ſent a part of 
their treaſures to Jeruſalem for devout purpoſes, 
had nothing in it acceptable to the Deity. 1 153 
There were among the Gallic and: Spaniſh bi- 
ſhops ſeveral that reliſned the opinions of Vigi- 
lantius. But Jerome, the great monk of the age, 
aſſailed this: bold reformer: with ſuch bitterneſs 
and fury, that the honeſt preſbyter ſoon found 
that nothing but his ſilence could preſerve his 
life. This project then of reforming the corrup- 
tions, which ſuperſtitious zeal. had introduced 
into the church, was choked in its birth. And 
the name of good Vigilantius remains ſtill in the 
Mf lers, h „ 
VII. The controverſies, which had been raiſed 
in Egypt, concerning Origen and his doctrine, 
towards the concluſion of the preceding century. 
were now renewed at Conſtantinople, and car- 
ried on without either decency or prudence. The 
Nitrian monks, baniſhed from Egypt, on aceount 
of their attachment to Origen, took refuge at 
Conſtantinople, and were treated, by John Chry- 
ſoſtom, the biſhop. of that city, With clemency | 
and benignity. This no ſooner came to the: 
knowledge of Theophilus, patriarch of Alexan-) 
dria, than he formed a projet againſt the elo- 
quent prelate; and ſent the famous Epiphanius, 
with ſeveral other biſhops, to Conſtantinople, to 
accuſe and deprive him of his epiſcopal dignity. 
No time could be more favourable; for Chryſoſ- 
tom, by- his auſterity, and his vehement declama- 
tions againſt the vices of the people and the cotr- 
rupt manners of the ladies of the court, had in- 
curred the diſpleaſure of many; and had excited, 
in a particular manner, the reſentment. of the 
empreſs Eudoxia, wife of Arcadius. This prin- 
ceſs ſent for Theophilus and the Egyptian buhops, 
Vail e who, 


”— 
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who, purſuant to her orders; repaired to Conſtanti- 
nople; and, having called a council, inquired into 
the religious ſentiments of Chryſoſtom, and the 
whole courſe of his conduct and converſation. 
Fhis council, which was held in the ſuburbs of 
Chalcedon, in the year 40g, with Theophilus at 
its head, declared Chryſoſtom unworthy of his 
high rank in the church, and, in conſequence of 
this decree, condemned him to baniſhment. The 
emperor confirmed the decree, by bamiſhing him 
to Bithyma; but a violent earthquake and a ter- 
rible ſhower of hail, which were looked upon by 
the - multitude as judgments occaſioned by the 
unrighteous perſecution of their pious biſhop, 
alarmed the court, and engaged them to recal 
him. Yet the ſame unrelenting: judges renewed 
their ſentence, the year following; and he was 
baniſhed to Cucuſus, a city of Cilicia, where he 
died about three years after. n i 
The exile of this illuſtrious man was followed 
by a terrible ſedition of the Johanniſts, he his 
votaries were called,) which was calmed, th. ugh 
with much difficulty, by the edits of Arcadius. 
It is beyond all doubt, that the proceedings againſt 
Chryſoſtom were unjuſt; in this however he was 
to blame, that he aſſumed the authority which 
had been granted, by the council of Conſtantino- 
ple, to the biſhops of that imperial city, and ſet 
bimſelf up as a judge of the controverſy between 
Theophilus and the Egyptian monks, which the 
Alexandrian prelate could not behold without 
reſentment. Theſe monks, when they loſt their 
protector, were reſtored to the favour of Theo- 
philas; but the faction of the Origeniſts conti- 
nued, notwithſtanding all this, to flouriſh in Egypt, 
Syria, and the adjacent countries, and held their 
c nnn 
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Concerning the, rites and ceremones uſed in the 
1 ©... Church during this century. 


I. NO enumerate the rites and inflitutions chat : 
1 were added, in this century, to the Chriſ- 


rf 


tian worſhip, would require a volume. The ads 

of councils, and the records left us by the ancient 
writers, are the ſources from whence we may 

draw a particular account of them.. Several 'of 
theſe ancient writers have ingenuouſly acknow- 
ledged that true piety was ſmothered, by that 
enormous burthen of ceremonies under which it 
lay groaning in this century. This evil was 
_ owing partly to the ignorance of the clergy; part- 
ly to, the calamities of the times, which. were 
extremely unfavourable to the purſuit of know- 
ledge; and partly to the natural depravity of im- 
perfect mortals, who are much more diſpoſed 

to worſhip with the eye than with the heart, and 
are more ready to offer io the Deity the pemp 
of outward ſervice, than the nobler oblation of 
II. Divine worſhip was now daily riſing from 


one degree of pomp to another, and degenerating 


more and more into a gaudy ſpectacle only pro- 
per to attract the ſtupid admiration, of a gazing 
populace. The facerdotal garments were em- 
belliſhed with a variety of ornaments, to excite 
in the minds of the multitude a greater veneration 
for the facred order. New acts of devotion were 
alſo celebrated. In Gaul, particularly, the ſolemn 
prayers and ſupplications, which uſually precede 
the anniverſary of Chriſt's aſcenſion, were inſti- 
tuted for the firſt time. In other places, per- 
petual acclamations of praiſe to God were per- 
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formed both night and day by fingers, who ſuc- 
ceeded each other, ſo as that the ſervice ſuffered 
no interruption. The riches ' and magnificence 
of the churches exceeded -all 'bounds. They 
were alſo adorned with coſtly images. among 


Which, that of the Virgin Mary, holdi the chi 


eſus in her arms, obtained the principal place. 
The altars and the cheſts, in which the relicks 


Were preferved, were in moſt places made of 
folid ſilver. And from this we may eaſily ima- 


gine the expences that were laviſned upon the 
other ntenfils which were oe en oo in 1 the fer- 
FI of the church. 

III. On the are hail, the agapir, or feaſts 
charity, were ſu pprefſed, on bebe of the 
es to Which ey 7 hs vecaſion, amidſt the 

ich rendered them uſeful. 
A new Wweldbd allo of proceeding with ow” 
tents was introduced into the Latin bench. For 
rie vous offenders, who had formerly been ob- 


| 2 to'cotiteſs their guilt in the face of the con- 


regatron, were now delivered from this morti- 
eas penalty, and obtained, from Leo'the Great, 
permiſſion to con eſs 5 their crimes privately to a 

/ a peral vinted for that purpoſe. By this change, 
-oye of th the greateſt — pod upon licentiouſnefs, 
and the vnly remaining barrier of chaſtity, were 
entirely removed, and the actions of Chriſtians 
e Tabj _ to no other ſcrutiny than that of the 
, which was frequently con- 

. for the finer, and alſo adyantageous in 


Cp epic to the facred order. 
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1  EVERAL of, thoſe ſeas, which, "LB N 
b ded the church in the preceding ages, re- 
* their efforts to ꝓropagate their feſpective 
opinions. We ſnall ſay nothing of. the Novatians, 

Marcionites, and Manicheans, though their ſeas 
ſubſiſted, and were numerous in many places. We 
ſhall conſine ourſelves to an account of the Do- 
natiſts and Arians, who, were the peſts of the 
preceding century. 

The Donatiſis had hitherto maintained 4 
ſelyes with a ſucceſsful obſtinacy,,and their affairs 
were in a goal ſtate.. But, about the beginning 
of this century, the face of things changed by 
the means o St. Auguſtin,. biſnop of Hippo. 
The Catholic biſhops of Africa, animated by the 
exhortations of this zealous prelate, — 
themſelves with, the. utmolt vigour in the deſtruc- 
tion of this ſeft.. Accordingly. deputies were ſent, 
in the year 404, from the council of Carthage, to 
the emperor Honorius, to requeſt, that the laws 
enacted againſt heretics, by the preceding empe- 
rors, might have force againſt the Donatiſts; and 
alſo to deſire, that bounds might be ſet to the 
barbarous fury of the Circumcelliones. The firſt 
Rep, that 5 emperor took, was to impoſe a ſine 
upon all. the Donatiſts, who refuſed to return 
into the boſom of the church, and to ſend their 
biſhops and doctors into banifhment.. The year 
following, new laus, much ſeverer than the for- 

mer, were enacted. againſt them, under the title 
of Ad of Uniformty, , And as the magiſtrates 
were remiſs in the execution of them, the coun - 
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time deputies to the ea, 15 23 that cer- 
tain pe might be appointed to execute thefe 
edidis with vigeur; and their requeſt was granted. 
II. The faQtion of the Donatiſts, though 
much broke by theſe repeated thocks, was yet 


far frem being cextinginſhed.; Ae recoveretd a 


ofns ſtrength in the 8. after Stilicho 
| ole put to death by the Eder of. Honorius, 
and gained a fill further zeceſhon of vigour the 
year following, in which the emperor publiſhed 
a law in favour of liberty of conſcience, and pro- 
Sibited all compulſion in matters of religion. 
This law, however, was not of long duration. Tt. 
was abrogated ut the earneſt ſolicitations of the 
council, Which was held at Carthage in the year 
UE and Marcelfinus, the tribune, was fent by 
onorius into Africa, with full power to bring to'a 
eoneluſion this tedious conteſt. Marcellmus there- 
fore held at Carthaye, in tire year 411, a folemn 
„in which he-examimed the cauſe with 
much attention, heard the contending parties 
during the ſpace of three days, and, at tength, 
c eres fentence in favour of the Catholics. 
> was no diſpute carried on at this meeting 
— the *Catholics and the Donatifts; nor 
did any of the parties endeavour to gain or defeat 
the ot by argument. This conference then 
Vas properly a 7 utticial trial, in which Marcelli- 
- mus was, by the Emperor, appointed judge, or 
arbiter, of ifs religious controverſy, and accor- 
*dingly pronounced fentence after a proper hear- 
ing of the cauſe. It appears therefore from this 
event, that the notion of a ſupreme ſpiritual 
judge of controverſy and ruler of the church, ap- 
Pointed by Chrift, had not as yet entered into 


| * one's head; ice we Tee the African biſhops 
N | themleives 
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themſelves appealing 9 emperor in wan 
ſent religious — The Catholic. biſh 

whe were preſent at this conference, Were 2 
in number; and thoſe of the Donatiſts 279. The ; 
latter, upon their defeat, 2 to the empe- 
ror, but without effect. of — de- 
fent was due to Auguſtin, who ON the principal 
part in this controverſy, and who, indeed, by his. 
writings, -counfels, and admonitions, govetned 
almoſt the whole African church. 

III. By this, the party of the Donatiſts 
was greatly weakened: nor could _—_ ever 
get the better of this terrible ſhock, 
the face of affairs c afterwards 1 — man- 
ner that was proper to revive their hopes. The 
greateſt part-of them, through the fear of 
ment, returned into the boſom of the church; 
while the ſevereſt penalties were inflicted 
thoſe who remained obſtinate. Fines, baniſhment, 
confiſcation of goods, were the ordinary puniſh- 
ments of the ve li Donatiſts; end even the 

ain of death was infli n ſuch as Ped 
the reſt in perverſenefs. ith 
IV. "The Arians, fled by che imperial 
edifts, took refuge among thoſe fierce and lavage 
nations, who were gradually overturning” the 
weſtern empire, and found among the Goths, 

Snevi, Heruli, Vandals, and Burpanitiuns, a 
peaceful retreat. And they treated the Cathe- 
hes with the _ - e the latter had 
employed a them; they perſecuted and 
as . ways ſuch as profeſſed their ad- 
herence to the Nicene doctrines. The Vandals, 
in Africa, ſurpaſſed all the other ſavage nations 
in barbarity towards the Cathohcs. The kings 

'of this frerce 1 eopte, . particufarly Genſeric and 


Huneric bis f ne the churches of 
175705 4 thoſe. 
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- thoſe: Chriſtians; who acknowledged the divinity 
: of Chriſt, ſent) their biſhops into exile, and 
15 41 maimed and tormented in various ways ſuch as 
© «were nobly firm and inflexible. And they de- 
clared, that, in uſing theſe violent methods, they 
were authorized by the example of the emperors, 
who had enacted laws of the ſame: nature againſt 
the Donatiſts, the Arians, and other ſects who 
differed in nan. from the Chriſtians of 
Conſtantinople: pets a.m 
We muſt not Ss omit. meritioning = + lf 
pendous miracle, which is ſaid to have been 
wrought during theſe perſecutions. i in, Africa, and 
by which the ſupreme Being is ſuppoſed. to have 
declared his diſpleaſure againſt the Arians, and 
his favour towards their adverſaries. This mira- 
ſl ele conſiſted in enabling thoſe Catholics, whoſe 
_ tongues had been cut out by the Arian tyrant 
Huneric, to ſpeak diſtinctly, and to proclaim 
aloud the divine majeſty of the Saviour of the 
world. This remarkable fact can ſcarcely be 
denied, ſince it is ſupported by the teſtimony of 
the moſt credible and relpe ectable witneſſes; th 
** witneſſes, who had themſelves ocular demonſtra- 
tion of the fact, were Victor of Utica,  /Eneas of 
-Gaza,. {who examined the mouths of the perſons 
in queſlion, and : found that their tongues were 
entirely rooted out) Procopius, Marcellinus the 
Earp and the emperor Juſtinian. * 
V. A new ſect, which was the ——— 51 de- ; | 
| plorable diviſions. in the church, Was formed I 
by Neſtorius, a Syrian, biſhop of Conſtantinople. f 
a diſciple of the celebrated Theodore of Mopſu- 
eſtia, and a man remarkable for his learning and 
eloquence. Though, by the decrees. of former 
councils, it had; been peremptorily determined 
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ebuneil bid hitherto decrecd any thing con- 
cerning the manner of this union 1 the tiyo 
natures; nor was this matter, às yet, become a 
ſubjett either of inquiry or diſpute among Chriſ- 
tians. The conſequence of this was, that tlie 
Chriſtian doctors expreſſed themſelves differently 
concerning this myſtery 
But Apollinaris kde Wie the man 
Chriſt was not /Endowed with a human ſoul, but 
Jo the divine nature, Which was ſubRitated 1 
place, and p performed its functions; and this 
rine — 3 ſuppoſed a co * 6, rue of the 
| two natures in the Mel jah. The Syrian doktors 
therefore, that they might avoid the errors of 
Apollinaris, were careful in eſtabliſhing an ac- 
curate 'diftinQion between the divine and the 
human nature in the Sen bf Gol; and for this 
purpoſe uſed foch forms of erprelnon as Nemed 
to favour the hotioh of - Chriſt's being chm- 
ſpeaking two diſtin perſons. The manner of 
aking, adopted by the 1 arid 
tiaks, had a diffefent tenden d ſeemed 
10 countenance the doctrine 'of oltinarts, 
and by a «ch 1. of the two naturts to 
blend them inte Neſtorius, who Was 
2 Syrian, and had pe ee the ſentimetits of 
the doftors of His nation, was a Violent 
enemy to all the ſects; but to none ſo much as 
10 the Apollinarian faklion, after whoſe ruin he 
\breathed with an ardent zedl. Ele therefore 
diſcourſed concerning the We hitiires in Chriſt 


after the Syrian manner, and commanded bis 


diſciples to diſtinguiſh carefully between 'the 

 aftions and perceptions of the Son of God, and 

thoſe of the ſon of man. 

VI. The occaſion of this controverſy Was 

furniſhed by the Pm Anaftafins,” a Neto of 
eltorius. 


( 
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Nieſtorius. I ** preſbyter, in a public diſcourſe 
delivered A. D. 1 1 declaimed warmly againſt 
the title of Oele. or mother o God, which was 
now more frequently attributed to the Virgin 
Mary i in the controverſy againſt the Arians, than 
it had formerly been, and was a favourite term 
with the followers of Apollinaris. He, at the 


Hie time, gave it as his opinion. that the Holy 
in was rather to, be called  XproloxS, / i. e. 


. ter of Chriſt, ſince che Deity. can neither be 
born nor die, and of conſequence the ſon. of 
man alone could derive his birth from an earthly 
parent. Neſtorius applauded theſe ſentiments, 


| and defended them in ſeveral diſcourſes. But 


both he and his friend Anaſtaſius were keenly 
. oppoſed by certain monks at , Conſtantinople, 
who maintained: that. the ſon of Mary was God 
incarnate, and excited the fury of the populace 
againſt Neſtorius. Notwithſtanding all this, the 


1 0 the latter had the majority on their 


ROE. | tian monks had no ſooner pe- 

: 3 ag thy they were perſuaded, ; by the 
weight, of f the arguments they, contained, to 
em oy e opinions o Neſtorius, and accord- 
ng 32 cea ſed Mc call the leſſed Mun, the mother 


VII. "The Prelate, who ruled. the oh of 
Alexandria at this ige, was Cyril, a man of a 
haughty, turbulent, and eee temper, and 


727 jealous of the riſing authority of the 


ſhop, of Conſtantinople. . As ſoon as this con- 
troyerſy came to his knowledge, he cenſured 
the Egyptian monks and Neſtorius; and, finding 


, Fe latter little diſpoſed. to ſubmit to his cenſure, 


roceeded to violent meaſures, took counſel 


Ke | Celeſtine, biſhop, of. Rome, affembled a 
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no leſs than twelve anathemas at the head of 
Neſtorius. The thunderſtruck prelate did not 
ſink under this violent ſhock; but ſeeing hamſelf 
unjuſlly accuſed of  derogating from the majeſty” 


of Chrift, he retorted the ſame accuſation upon 


his adverſary, charged him with the Apollinarian 
hereſy, with confounding the two natures in 
Chriſt, and loaded Cyril With as many anathemas 
as he had received from him. 
VIII. When the ſpirits were ſo exaſperated on 
both ſides, that there was no proſpect of an 
amicable iſſue, Theodoſius the younger called a 
council at Epheſus, A. D. 431, Which was the 
third general council in the annals of the church. 
In this council Cyril preſided, though he was 
the party concerned, and the avowed enemy of 
Neſtorius; and he propoſed examining and de- 
termining the matter in debate before John of 
Antioch and the other eaſtern biſhops arrived. 
Neſtorius objected againſt this proceeding, as 
irregular and, unjuſt; but, his remonſtrances 
being without effect, he refuſed to comply witk 
the ſummons which called him to appear before 
the council. Cyril, puſhing on matters with a 
lawleſs violence, Neſtorius was judged without 
being heard; and, during the abſence of a great 
number of thoſe biſhops who belonged to the 
council, he was compared wich the traitor Judas, 
charged with blaſphemy: 'againſt the divine 
majeſty, deprived of his epiſcopal dignity, and 
ſent into exile, where he finiſhed his days. The 
tranſactions of this council will appear to the 
candid reader in the moſt unfavourable light, as 
full of low artiſice, contrary to all the rules of 
juſtice and even deſtitute of the leaſt air of 
common decency. The ductrine, however, that 
was eſtabliſhed in it concerning Chriſt, was yy 
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which has been always acknowledged by the: 


majority of Chriſtians, 2. That Chriſt was 


one divine penſon, in whom: two natures were 


cloſely united. hut without being mixed or con- 
founded together“ | 


IX. The greateſt. part af writers hoth ancient 


and modern, after a thorough: examination of 
this matter, have concluded chat the opinions of 
Neſtorius, and of the council which condemned 


them, were the ſame in eſſect; that their dif- 
ference was in words only, and that the whole 


blame of this unhappy controverſy was to be 
charged upon the turbulent ſpirit of Cyril. 


+. X- The council of Epheſus inſtead of healing | 
theſe diviſions, did but inflame them more and 


more, and almoſt deſtroyed all hope of reſtoring: 


concord and tranquillity in the church. John 


whoſe: arrival Cyril had refuſed to wait, met at 
Epheſus, - and; pronounced againſt: him and 
Memnon, the biſhop. of that city, as ſevere a 
ſentence as they had thundered againſt Neſtorius. 
Hence aroſe a new diſſenſion between Cyril and 
the Orientals, with John the biſhop of Antioch 
at theit head. This flame was indeed ſomewhat. 


abated, A. P. 433, after Cyril had received the 
articles of faith drawn up 7 John, and aban- 


doned certain expreſſions, of which the litigious 


might make a pernicious uſe. But the com- 
mations, which aroſe from this fatal controverſy, 


were more durable in the eaſt. Nothing could 


aoppoſe the progreſs of Neſtorianiſm in thoſe 


parts. The friends of the perſecuted; prelate 
carried his doctrine through all the Oriental 

provinces, and eretted every where congre- 
gations which profeſſed an invincible oppoſition. 


| to the decrees of the council of Epheſus. The 
A 


Perſians, 


Perſians, among others, oppoſed Cyril in the 
moſt vigorous manner, maintained that Neſtorius 
had been unjuſtly condemned, and charged Cyril 
with removing that diſtinftion which ſubſiſts 
between the two natures in Chriſt. But nothin 
tended ſo much to propagate the doctrine of 1 
Neſtorius, as its being received in the famous 
ſchool at Edeſſa. For the doftors of this re- 
nowned academy not only inſtrukted the youth 
in the Neſtorian tenets, but tranſlated from the 
Greek into the Syriac language the books of 


M. 


Ne ſtorius, and > hug them abroad throughout BY 


Aſſyria and Per 


| Kl. A violent averſion to the Neſtorian errors 
led many into the oppolite extreme. This was 

| und! In . 

| the cafe with the famous Eutyches, abbot of a 
convent at Conſtantinople, ànd founder of a 


ſe, which was in direft oppoſition. to that of 
| Neſtorius, yet equally prejudicial to the church, 
By me lifords and animoſities it produced. 
1 The opinions of this new faction ſhot like 
lightning through the eaſt; and it acquired ſuch 
ſtrength in its progreſs, as to create much un- 
eaſineſs both to the Greeks and Neſtorians. 
Eutyches . vi theſe troubles A. D. 448, when 
he was far advanced in years; and to exert his 
utmoſt force in oppoſing the Neſtorian doctrine, 
he taught, that in Chrilf there was but one nature, 
viz. that of the incarnate word. Hence he was 
thought to deny the exiſtence of the human 


a nature in Chriſt, and was accuſed of this in the 
s council that was aſſembled by Flavianus at Con- 
ſtantinople. By a decree of this council, he was 
N ordered to renounce his opinion, which he ob- 
ö ſtinately reſuſed to do, and was, on this account, 
excommunicated and depoſed; but he appealed 
to the deciſion of a general 6ouncil. - | 
Vol. I. * | XA: 18 . 
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eror Theodoſius aſſembled an ecumenical council 
at Epheſus, A. D. 449, at the head of which he 
laced Dioſcorus, biſhop of Alexandria, the ſuc- 
celſor of Cyril, the faithful imitator of his arro- 
ance and fury, and a declared enemy to the 
digte of Conſtantinople. Accordingly, by the 
caballing of this turbulent man, matters were 
carried on in this council with the ſame want of. 
equity and decency that had, diſhonoured a 
former Epheſian council. For Dioſcorus con- 
founded matters with ſuch dexterity, that the 
dofrine- of one incarnate nature triumphed, and 
Eutyches was acquitted of the charge of error 
that had been brought againſt him. Flavianus, 
on the other hand, was, by the order of this un- 
© righteous council, publicly ſcourged in the moſt 
* batbarous manner, and baniſhed to Epipas, a 
city of Lydia, where ſoon after he ended his 
days. But though Flavianus died ſoon aſter the 
council of Epheſus, of the bruiſes he had re- 
ceived from Dioſcorus, and the other biſhops of 
his party in that horrid aſſembly, yet, before his 
- death, he had appealed to' Leo; and this appeal, 
urſued by Leo, occaſioned the council. in which 
Euupches was condemned, and the- bloody Di- 
ofcorus depoſed. The Greeks called this 
Epheſian council, an affembly of robbers, cler 
„ ep, becauſe every thing was carried in it 
by fraud or violence. And many councils, 
indeed, both in this and the following ages, are 
equal] intitled to the, ſame appellation, 
XIII. But the face of affairs ſoon changed 
Flavianus and his followers not only hs 
© Leo the great, biſhop of Rome, 1 in their intereſts 
(tor the Roman pontiff was the ordinary refuge 
of the ere and conquered party in this 
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century) but alſo remonſtrated to the emperor, 
that a matter of ſuch an important nature re- 
quired a council compoſed out of the church 
univerſal. Leo ſeconded this requeſt, and de- 
manded of Theodoſius a general council, which _ 1 
no entreaties could perſuade him to grant. 
Upon his death, however, his ſucceſſor Marcian 
conſented to Leo's demand, and called, in the 
year 431, the council of Chalcedon, which is 
reckoned the fourth general or acumentcal council. 
The legates of Leo preſided in this grand and 
crowded aſſembly. Dioſcorus was condemned, 
depoſed,” and baniſſied into Paphlagonia; the afts 
of the council of Epheſus were annulled; Euty- 
ches, who had been already ſent into baniſhment, 
and deprived of his Sacerdotal dignity by the 
emperor, was now condemned, though abſent; 
and the following doctrine, which is at this time 
generally received, was inculcated upon Chriſ- 
.tians as the object of faith, v:z. * That in Chriſt 
two diſlinct natures were united in one pes/on, and 
that without any change, mixture, or confuſion.” 
XIV. The remedy applied by this council, to 
heal a divided church, proved really worſe than 
the diſeaſe. For a great number of Oriental and 
Egyptian doors, though of different opinions 
in other reſpects, united in oppoſing the council 
of Chalcedon, and were unanimous in maintaining 
an unity of nature, as well as of per ſon in JeſusChrift. 
ence aroſe deplorable diſcords, whoſe fury and 
barbarity were carried to the moſt exceſſive 
lengths. Upon the death of the emperor Mar- 
_ cian, the populace aſſembled  tumultuoufly in 
Egypt, maſſacred Proterius, the ſucceſſor of Diof- 
corus, and ſubſtituted in his place Timotheus 
Alurus, a zealous defender of the Eutychian 
doctrine. This latter was depoſed and ba- 
„ 6 Wea niſhed 
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.  niſhed by the emperor Leo; but, upon his death, 
was reſtored. by Baſiliſcus both to his liberty and 
epiſcopal dignity. After the death of Alurus, 
the defenders of the council of Chalcedon choſe 
in his place Timotheus, while the partiſans of the 

Eutychian doctrine of the one nature elected 
Peter Moggus to the ſame dignity. An edit of 
the emperor Zeno obliged the latter to yield, 

The triumph, however, of the- Chalcedonians, 
on this occaſion, was but tranſitory; for, upon 
the death of Timotheus, John Talaia, whom 
they had choſen in his place, was removed by 
the ſame emperor; and A N or Mongus, by 

an imperial edict, was, in the year 482, raiſed 

| \ to the ſee of Alexandria. by 
XV. To put an end to this controverſy, the 
emperor Zeno publiſhed, A. D. 482, the famous 

Hlenoticon, or ' Decree of union. This decree 
repeated and confirmed all that had been enacted 
in the councils of Nice, Conſtantinople, Epheſus, - 

and Chalcedon, againſt the Arians, Neſtorians, 
and Eutychians, without making any particular 
mention of the . of Chalcedon. For the 
emperor. was perſuaded that the preſent oppo- 
ſition was not againſt the decrees that had paſſed 

in the council of Chalcedon, but againſt the 

council itſelf; with reſpeth to which therefore 

an entire ſilence was, undoubtedly, prudent in a 

propoſal, which, inſtead of 'reviving, was de- 
ſigned to put an end to all diſputes _ 

» XVI. But the Roman pontiff, Felix II, having 

dn Italian council, jompoſed of fixty- - 

ſeven biſhops, condemned, depoſed, and cut 

off from the communion of the church, Acacius 
biſhop of Conſtantinople, as a perfidious enemy 
to the truth. Several articles were * againſt 

Acacius, to furniſh a pretext for the ſeverity * 

| 2 wo 0 this 
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this ſentence; but the true reaſons of theſe 
proceedings, and of the irreconcileable hatred 
which the Roman pontiffs indulged againſt 
Acacius, were his denying the ſupremacy of the 
biſhop of Rome and oppoſing it throughout the 
whole courſe of his miniſtry.” This is one of 
the periods of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, in which we 
find a multitude of events, which are ſo many 
proofs how far the ſupremacy of the biſhop of 
Rome was from being univerfally acknowledged. 
Pope Felix II, depoſes and excommunicates 
Acacius the patriarch of Conſtantinople, ' who 
not only receives this ſentence with contempt, 
but, in his turn, anathematizes and excommu- 
nicates the pope. This conduct of Acacius is 
approved by the emperor, the church of Con- 
ſtantinople, by almoſt all the eaſtern biſhops; 
nay, by even Andreas of Fheſſalonica, who was 
at that time the pope's vicar for Eaſt Hlyricum. 
This was the occaſion of that general ſchiſm, 
which continued for the ſpace of twenty- ſive 
2 between the eaſtern and weſtern churches. 
It is here worthy of obſervation, that the eaſtern 
biſhops did not adhere to the cauſe of Acacius 
from any other principle, than a perſuaſion of 
the illegality of his excommunication by the 
Roman pontiff, who, in their judgment, had not 
a right to depoſe the firſt biſhop of the eaſt, 
without the conſent of a general council. 
XXVII. A new controverſy arofe in the church 
during this century, and its effects extended them- 
ſelves through the following ages. The authors 
of it were Pelagius and Cæleſtius, both monks; 
the former a Briton; and the latter a native of 
Ireland: they lived at Rome in the greateſt 
reputation, and were univerſally eſteemed on 
account of their extraordinary piety. Indeed 
CG n 8 
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the furious Jerom, who never once thought of 
doing common juſtice to thoſe who had the 


mis lortune to differ from him in opinion, accuſed 


Pelagius of gluttony and intemperance, after 
he had heard of his errors, though he had ad- 
mired him before for his exemplary virtue. N 
Auguſtin, more candid and honeſt, bears im- 
partial teſtimony to the truth; and even while he 
writes. againſt him, acknowledges that he had 
made great progreſs in virtue and piety, that his 


. bHfe was chaſte and his manners blameleſs. Theſe 


monks looked upon the doctrines, which were 
commonly received. Concerning the original 
corruptian of human nature, as prejudicial to the 
progreſs of holineſs, and tending to lull mankind 
in 2 r They maintained 
that the in of our firft- parents was _—_— to 
them alone, and not to their poſterity ; that man- 
kind, therefore, are capable of repentance and 
amendment, and of arriving to the higheſt degrees 
of piety by the uſe of their natural faculties.” - 
Theſe notions were propagated at Rome, though 
in a private manner, by the two monks, who, 
retiring from that city, A. D. 410, upon the ap- 
- proach of the Goths, went firſt into Sicily, and 
afterwards into Africa, where they publiſhed 
their doctrine with more freedom. yu Africa 
Pelagius paffed into Paleſtine, while Czleſtius re- 
mained at Carthage, defiring to be admitted among 
the preſbyters of that city. But the diſcovery of his 
opinions having blaſted his hopes, and his errors 
being condemned in a council held at Carthage 
A. D. 412, he departed from that city, and went 
into the eaſt; It was from this time that Au- 
guſtin, the famous biſhop of Hippo, began to 
attack the tenets of Pelagius and Cæleſtius 


| 
| 
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his writings; and to him is principally due the 
glory of having ſuppreſſed, this ſect in its very 
XVIII. Things went more ſmoothly with 
Pelagius in the eaſt, where he enjoyed the favour 
of John, biſhop of Jeruſalem. Under this 
powerful protection, Pelagius made a public 
profeſſion of his opinions, and formed diſciples - 
in ſeveral places. And though, in the year 415, 
he was accuſed by Oroſius, a Spaniſh preſbyter,, - 
whom Auguſtin had ſent into Paleſtine for that 
urpoſe, before an 9 biſhops met at 
+ is yet he was diſmiſſed without the 
leaſt cenſure; and not only ſo, but was ſoon. 
after fully acquitted of all errors by the council 
of Dioſpolis. 4 b ie 
But afterwards this controverſy was brought 
to Rome, and referred by Czleſtius and Pelagius 
to the deciſion of Zoſimus, who was raiſed to the 
pontificate A. D. 417. The new pontiff, gained 
over by the ſeemingly orthodox confæſteon of , 
faith, that Cæleſtius, who was now at Rome, 
had drawn up, and by the letters. of Pelagius, 
pronounced in favour of theſe monks, and declared 
them ſound in the faith, and unjuſtly perſecuted 
by their adverſaries. The African biſhops, with. 
Auguſtin at their head, continued obſtinately to 
maintain the judgment they had pronounced, and. 
to ſtrengthen it by their exhortations, their let- 
ters, and their writings. Zoſimus yielded to the- 
perſeverance of the Africans, changed his mind, 
and condemned Pelagius and Cæleſtius, whom 
he had honoured with his approbation, and co- 
vered with his protection. This was followed. 
by a train of evils, which purſued theſe two 
monks without interruption. They were con 
demned by that ſame Epheſian council W | 
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| terna Fiftory of the Chutih. 
had launched its thunder at Ke" head of Neſto- 


_ . rius: in ſhort, the Gauls, Britons, and Africans, 


by their councils, - and the emperors, by their 
edits and penal Haves” demoliſhed this ſet i in i ; 


_ infancy, ng ſup refled it entirely.* 


* XIX. The difp utes about the opinions of pe- 
ws See 8c as uſually happens, other con- 
troverſies equally prejudicial to the peace of the 


church. In the courſe of this diſpute, Auguſtin 


had delivered his opinion, Concerning the nec _ 
of divine grace in order to our Ne es, an 2 
decrees off God with reſpett to the 75 conditions 


ef men, without being always conſiſtent with 
- Himifelf: Hence certain monks of Adrumetum, 


and others, were led into a notion, That God 
not only predeſtinated the wicked to eternal 
puniſhment,” but alſo to the tranſgreſſion for 
Which they are uniſhed; and that thus both the 

d and bad actions of all men were determined 


from eternity by a divine deeree, and fixed 'by 
an invincible neceſfity.” Thoſe, who embraced 
this opinion, were called Predeſtinarians. Au- 
8 uſed his utmoſt influence to prevent the 


preading of this doctrine, and explained his true 


flentiments with more perſpicuity, that it might 
not be attributed to him. And his efforts were 


ſeconded by the councils of Arles and Lions, in 


which the doctrine in At was b e f re- 


4 54 n condemned. 
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5 Petagius really held. All his writings are deſtroyed: and we 


have account of them but from Auguſtin, his furious, nee tam 
cable enemy. I doubt whether 1 Was. any more an . 
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Fo bl of the bi of Condi. 
5 Rog ſeconded as the influence of the 
Gin emperors, "increaſed the number of 
Chriſtians in the eaſt, and contributed to the 
converſion of ſome barbarous nations, of thoſe, 
Eurise 42 who lived upon the borders of the 
uxine ſea. Ar theſe nations were the 
Abaſgi, who inhabited the country lying between 


the coaſts of the Euxine ſea, and mount Cau- 


_ and who embraced Chriſtianity under the 

reign of Juſtinian; the Heruli, who dwelt beyond 
the Danube, and were convened under the {ame © 
_ reign; as alſo the Alans, Lazi, and Zani, with 
other uncivilized countries, whoſe ſituation, at 
this time, is only known by conjecture. Theſe 
1 W 3 nn they - 
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| Perfect. Alk that was required of theſe darkened 
nations amounted to an oral profeſſion of their 
faith in Chriſt, to their abſtaining from ſacri- 
| ffieing to the gods, and their e g to 
memory certain forms of doctrine; while little 
care was taken to enrich their minds with pious 
| ſentiments, or to cultivate in their hearts vir- 
tuous affeftions. So that, even after their con- 
verſion to Chriſtianity, they retained their pri- 
mitive ferocity and ſavage manners, and continued 
Fi to diſtinguiſh themſelves by the moſt horrid acts 
| _ _ of cruelty and rapine, and the prafticeof all ſorts 
ui of wickedneſs. In the greateſt part of the Gre- 

b eian provinees, and even in the capital of the 
Fr eaſtern empire, there were ſlill multitudes who 
: 4 — 185 a ſecret attachment to the Pagan re- 

_ _Igion. Of theſe vaſt numbers were brought 
oer to Chriſtianity, under the reign of n 0 
the labours of John, biſhop of Aſia. 

II. In the weſtern parts, Remigius, biſhop of 
RY -Rheims, who is commonly called The apo/tle:of ile ; 
Saule, ignalized his zeal in the converſion of 
1 thoſe who ſtil] adhered to the ancient ſuper- | 
tions; and his ſucceſs was conſiderable, par- 

73 ticularly aſter that - auſpicious period, when | 

Clovis, king of the Franks, embraced the . 4 
In Britain, ſeveral circumſtances concurred to 13 
favour the propagation of Chriſtianity. Ethelbert, 

i king of Kent, and the moſt conſiderable of the 

' Anglo-Saxon monarchs, among whom that iſland 

I was at this time divided, married Bertha, 


may ſound, were extremely ſuperficial and im- 


Err 
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daughter of Cherebert, king of. Paris, towards 

i the concluſion of this century. This princeſs (. 
1 Partly by her own influence, and partly by the 

{0 -pious efforts of the clergy, who followed ber into 

11 Pabevin gradually Formed, in che mind of Ethel | 
1 . . 7 —_—_ 7. 
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W hile the king was in vehis 8 di pate, 
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Gregory the Great ſent into Britain, A. D. 596, 
forty Benedictin monks, with Auguſtin at their 
head, in order to bring to perfection what the 
queen had begun. This monk, ſeconded by the 
zeal and aſſiſtance of Bertha, converted the king, 
and the greateſt part of the inhabitants of Kent. 
This Britiſh apoſtle was prior of the monaſtery. | 
of St. Andrew, of the order of St. Benedict, at 
Rome. After his arrival in England, he con- 
verted the heathen temples into places of Chriſ- 
tian worſhip, erected Chriſt- church into a 
cathedral, opened a ſeminary of learning, founded 
the abbey ** St. Auguſtin, received epiſcopal 
ordination from the primate of Arles, was in- 
veſted, by pope Gregory,” with power over all 
the Britiſh bi ſhops and Saxon prelates, and was 
the. firſt alchbilbey of Ganterbur yd! 
The labours of Columbas, an Iriſh anda were 
attended with ſucceſs amongſt the Picts and 
Scots, many of whom \embraced” n goſpel of 
Chriſt. 65 (ot S735 SFY 4! 0130412 :3647 97 
An, Germany, the zobemians, „ Fiete 
. Boii, are ſaid to Le abandoned their 
ancient ſuperſtitions, and to have received the 
light of divine truth; e e this fact ——_ 
doubtful.-; 6 [9405 16413} 957 1811 82 1 
All theſe converſions Sl joſe much of their: 
importance in the eſteem of ſuch, as examine 
with attention the accounts Which have been 
given of them by the, writers of this and the 
ſucceeding, ages. For by theſe; accounts it ap- 
pears,” that the converted nations retained a: 
great part of their former impiety, ſuperſtition, | 
and licentiouſneſs; and that, attached to Chriſt” 
by #0 mere outward W e they, in effect, re- 
5 nounced | 
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of his 2 by their flagitious lives, = 
Gern neo and idolatrous rites which they 


continued to obferve. - "= 


2 III. A vaſt multitude een convene to 
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ty in ſeveral places, were added to the 
church 77m this century. Many in the eaſt, 
tlarly the inhabitants of Bovina, a city o 
Libya, were brought over to the truth by the 
perſuaſion and inſſuence of the emperor Juſti- 
nian. In the weſt, the zeal and authority of the 
Gallic and-Spaniſh' monarchs, the efforts of Gre- 
© the Great, and the labours of Avitus biſhop 
of Vieane engaged numbers of them to receive 
" in truth moſt of theſe. converſions 
—_ owing'to the liberality of Chriſtian princes, 
or to the fear of puniſhment, rather than to the 
love of truth. In Gaul, the s were com- 
led, by Childeric, to receive the ordinance of 
and the ſame method of converting 
was praiſed 3 in Spain. This method; however, 
vas entire], eee e by Gregory the Great, 


who, thou eee ſevere upon the heretics, 
would-f no violence to be e Wy the 


2 Mee gonbder the FRET Silt which 1 
theſe Chriſtian miſſionaries converted the 
heathens, we ſhall e that they wanted not 
many arguments to rce the doctrines the 
taught, and the diſbipline they ede | 
for they required-nothing of theſe people that 
was difficult to be performed, or that laid any 
reſtraint upon their 9 —— and paſſions. The 
1 t 2 poſed upon theſe pro- 

elytes were, that they ſhould get by heart certain 
ee ebe me wine thr " of 


Chriſt | 
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HOUGH the ebtrmionebPLogunitin a 
A. by the imperial laws, made a neceſſary 
bp to preferment, yet ſeveral : perſons, * 03s 
"ford their erudition and gravity of manners, 
ſiſted in their adherence to the ancient p 
ſtition. Tribonian, the famous compiler of the 
Roman law, is thought, by ſome, to have been 
among this number; and ſuch alſo, in the opinion 
of many, was the cafe of Procopius the celebrated 
hiſtorian, It is certain, that Agathias, an emi- 
nent lawyer at Smyrna, perſevered in his attach- 
ment to the Pagan worſhip. Theſe I 
Gentiles. were ' exempted” from the ſeveritie 
which were employed frequently to 
lower orders to abandon the ſervice of the | 
The rigour of the laws fell only upot thoſe who 
had neither rank, fortune, nor. eee 177 
ward off their execution: 
II. Surprized as we may del at the res en | 
granted to the perſons now mentioned, when the : 
_ goſpel was, in many inſtances, propagated by | 
deinen methods; it will appear ſtil more 
n aſtoniſhing, that the Platonic philoſophers ſhould - 
be permitted, to teach publiely tenets abſplutel7 
incompatible with the doctrines of the goſ | 
Theſe doQtors indeed affected, generally ſpeaking, 
1 de TE” of moderation, and modified their 
Vor. IM expreſſions 
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ons in ſuch a manner, a8 to- give to the 
Haas ſyſtem an evangelical aſpect. Some of 
_ however carried their audacious efforts 

inſt Chriſtianity ſo far as to revile it publicly. 
Bam aleius, in the life of Iſodorus, caſts upon the 
Chriſtians the moſt ignominiousaſperſions; Sim- 
plicius, in his illuſtrations of the Ariſtotelian 
philoſophy, throws out ſeveral. malignant inſi- 
nuations againſt «the goſpel; and the Epicherre- 
mata of Proclus, written expreſsly againſt the 
diſciples of Jeſus, nh; univerſally read; 7 All 
this ſhews, that many of the. magiſtrates, {who 
were witneſſes of theſe attempts, were not ſo 
much Chriſtians: in reality, as in appearance; 
otherwiſe, they would not have permitted the 
eee, without 
ons 1g Fray + m1 94979} 24 wh nia}; 


III. No beichlanding the extenſive. progreſs. of 


the golpel, the Chriſtians, even in this century, 
* men 4 in ſeveral places. In Britain, 
o-Saxons,.. who were maſters of that 
——7 involved a multitude of its ancient in- 
habitants, Who profeſſed Chriſtianity, in the 
deepeſt diſtreſſes, and tormented them with all 
that. vanety of, ſuffering, which the ſpirit of, per- 
ſecution oould invent. The | Hans, in their ir- 
ruption into Thrace, Greece, and the other pro- 
vinces, during the reign of Juſtinian, treated 
the Chriſtians with great barbarity; not ſo much, 
perhaps, from an averſion to Chriſtianity, as from 
an hoſtile ſpirit of hatred. againſt the Greeks, and 
- a:defire of overturning their empire. The face 


of affairs Was totally changed. in Italy, about the _ 
middle of this century; by a grand revolution 


- which. happened under the reign of Juſtinian 1. 
This emperor, by the arms of Narſes, overturned 
. e en . Oſtrogoths, which had ſub- 


2 1 8 ſiſied 
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ited ninety years; and ſubdued all Italy under 
his -dominion. But the ſtate of things which 
this revolution introduced, was not of long du- 
ration; for the Lombards, a fierce and warlike 
| people, . headed by Aboinus their king, and 
joined by ſeveral: $f ing German. nations, iſſued. 
forth from Pannonia, in the year 568, under the 
reign of Juſtin; invaded Italy; and, having made 
themſelves maſters of the whole country, except 
Rome and Ravenna, erected a new kingdom at 
Ticinum. Under theſe new tyrants, who, to the 
natural ferocity of their characters, added an 
averſion to the religion of Jefus, the Chriſtians, in 
the beginning, endured calamities of every kind. 
But the fury of theſe ſavage uſurpers gradually 
ſubſided; and their manners contraftedg from 
time to time, a milder character. Autharis, the 
third monarch of the Lombards, embraced Chriſ- 
tianity; as it was profeſſed by the Arians, in the 
year 587% But his ſucceſſor A gilulf, Who mar- 
ried his widow-Fheudelinda, was perſuaded, by 
that princeſs, to abandowiAriaviſm, bene en 
the tenets of the Catholics. 
But the calamities of alin Chriſtians, in — 
o_ countries, were light and inconſiderable i in 
compariſon of thoſe which they ſuffered. in 
Perſia: under Choſroes, the anne monarch: 


of that nation. This monſter of impiety aimed Ve 


his deſperate efforts againſt heaven itſelf; for he 


publicly declared, that he would make war not 

only upon Juſtinian, but alſo upon the God af 
the Chriſtians; and, in conſequence of this blaſ- 

emous menace, he vented his rage againſl the 

lowers of Jeſus in the moſt burbarbus manner, 

and put multitudes of them to the moſt cruel and: 
minious deaths. ae eee boi” 
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Conran the Lale of letters and phileſ phy dure 


ng this nee 


1 HE ee ee the bankers: nations. 
into the greateſt part of the, weſtern pro- 
vinces, were extremely prejudicial. to learning 
and phyoſophy. "We theſe tumultuous ſcenes: 
of Acfolation and horror, the liberal arts and 
ſciences would have been totally extinguiſhed, 
had they not found a place of refuge, ſuch as. it 
was, among the biſhops and the monaſlic orders.. 
Here they — ſcattered remains, and 
received a degree of culture which juſt ſerved to 
keep them from periſhing. Thoſe churches, 
which were diſtinguiſhed by the name of Cathe- 
_ had ſchools erected under their juriſdic- 
tion,/in-which/the biſhop, or a certain perſon 
ppointed by him, inſtructed the youth in the 
even liberal arts, as a tory introduction 
to the ſtudy of the —— Ferſons of both 
ſexes, Who had devoted themſelves to the mo- 


naſtic life; were obliged, by the founders of — 


reſpeflive orders, to employ daily a certain 


tion of their time in reading the ancient d — 


of the church. Hence libraries ete formed in 


all the monaſteries, and the pious and: learned 


productions of the Chriſtian and other Writers 


were en and OT Sp the diligence of. 
rranſcribers 


< | 1 


were generally 
conſtitution or? other bodily infirmities, were 

| incapable of hardet labour. To theſe eſtabliſh - 
ments we owe the preſervation of all the ancient 
authors ſacred and profane, who eſcaped the 
ſavage fury of Gothic ignorance, and are hap- 


775 JR” OTTER + * 
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did not produce: ſue ; 
been e 
lence of certain  abbots'atid biſhops, Who neg- 


— had devoted themſelves to the 


1 
tranſcribers a for that purpo 6. WE 7 


5 — monks as, by weakneſs of 


pily tranſmitted to our tienes: It is alſo to be 


- obferved, that, beſides the ſchools that belonged. 


to the cathedrals; there were others opened in 
Aenne in Which the youth, Who were 


ſet apart ſor the monaſtic life; were inſtructed by 
the abbot, or ſome of his enretanten, in the aris 
; and ſcrencesg 1" e INE 911 # 


.' But theſe inflitutions, aver laudable, 
jappy effects as might: have 
ed. .For hot/ceo) ſpeak” of the indo- 


lected entirely the duties of their ſtations, nor of 


the bitter averſion which others diſcovered: to- 


wards every ſort of learning; !-which they conſi- 
dered as pernicious to the progreſs of piety; not 


to ſpeak of the illiberal ignoraree) which ſeveral | ; | 


prelates affected, and which they injudicioull 


confounded with Chneijtian\ fimplicity; even thole 
who applied themſelbes to the ſtudy of the fei- 


ences; were, for the moſt part, extremely illi- 


terate; and the branches of learning taught in 
the —_— were inconſiderable both as to their , 


and their number. Greek literature was 
every where neglected; and thoſe. who! 


culture of Latin, ſpent their time and labour in 


grammatical ſubtikies-. Eloquence was degraded 


into a rhetorical bombaſt, a noiſy kind of decla- 
mation, Which Was compoſed ot motley and fri- 


Sid allegories,.- Axto the other libera E arts, they | 
EE e * 3 | ; _ and 


| diligence. with, which he ex 
now among the Latins — a higher 2 . 


1 flouriſhing than 8 
mme noble reward and honours which they. at- 


certain, that notwithſtanding theſe encourage - 
ments, the ſcrences | were 1 — leſs 
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| ſhared the common: calamity z. as they were 


nom eultivated, had nothing liberal or elegant in 
\— their-appearance,/ conſiſting entirely in a ſew dry 
rules, Which, inſtead of, 2. Eichel em. pro- 
dees only a ghaſtly, and-lifeleſs ſkeleton. 


III. Philoſophy fared ſtill worſe than lite - 


r ratuie 2 for it was entirely baniſhed from all the 


ſeminaries which were ani the inſpeRtion: and 
government of the eccleſiaſtical order. The 


greateſt part ul meſe zealots. looked upon the 


Rudy of philoſophy not only an uſeleſs, hut even 

3 
in phi this age, 

was the mas Boet _ 


Theodoric, king of prog © in; Ita 


141 dee in Lal 
philoſophy, ..but--approved alſo, as was - uſual 


among the modern Platonics, the dectrine of 
Ariſtotle. And it Was undoubtedly oing to the 

—— ons — recom · 
iſtotelian philoſophy, that it aroſe 


credit, than it had hitherto enjoyed. 
IV. The ſtate of the liberal — 

8 Was, in ſeveral =_ es, much more 
— wiv. 

perors raiſed a ſpirit of literary by 


tached to the purſuit of learning. It is, however, 


ardour, and men of learning and genius were 


| leſs, numerous than in the preceding centurx. 
In the beginning of this, the modern Platonics 


pv — asg yet their credit. The Alexandrian 


and Athenian — —— 
ae of Baie 


. 


J 


others. But dn when wager Jultinian, 1 " | 
particular edit, prohibited the teaching wane 
: 2 * ophy at Athens, and when his — wes. af 
to flame out againſt thoſe who refuſed to abandon 
the Pagan worſhip, all theſe , Tings cock took 
refuge among the Perſians. - y, indeed; re- 
— when the peace was concluded between 
the Perſians and the Romans A. D. 533; 1 
they could never recover their former credit. 
Thus expired that famous ſet, which Was 
diſtinguiſhed by the title of the Modern or Later 
Platonic ; and which, ſor a. ſeries of ages, had 
produced ſuch diviſions in the Chriſtian church, 
and been, in other reſpects, prejudicial to the 5 
progreſs of the goſpel. It was ſucceeded by the 
Ariſtotelian philoſophy, which aroſe im oo 
_ ceptibly out of its obſcurity, and was Lr 
an advantageous light by | 
learned. And, indeed, the si 1 this. 
philoſophy was neceſſary for the Greeks; ; fince 
it was from the depths of this peripatetical 
_ wiſdom, that the Eutychians and Neſtorians drew 
the ſubtilties with which they endeavoured: = 
overwhelm their oppoſers. 1 
V. The Neſtorians and Entychians, whis bd 
in che eaſt, turned equally their eyes towarda 
Ariſtotle, and, in order to train their reſpettive 
followers to the field 2 controverſy, tranſlated 
the principal books of that de loſopher 
into — native languages. e yank wer | 
the books of Ariſtotle into Syriac. Uranius, a 
Syrian, pr Ws the doctrines of this ꝓhilo- 
* her in Perſia; and diſpoſed in their favous 
Choſroes, prom! ann of that nation, Who 
became a zealous abettor of the peripatetie 
yitem. The ſame prince received from one of 


Rr 2 a 
into the N language. 2 5 a 2 # 
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5 ing the dofters and miniſters of + the church.) 
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uE witrdra form of eee 

J continued without any remarkable al- 

teration during this century. Bur the bi of 
Rome and — were engaged in 
eke diſputes about the extent of their re- 


at the ſupreme authority ĩn eccleſiaſtical matters. 


an unrivalled ſovereign 
| churches, but alſo maintained, that his church 
was, in point of dignity, no way inferior to that 


the pre-eminerice of their church. In thelyear 
588, John, biſhop of Conſtantinople, ſurnamed 
We Faſter, on account of his extraordinary. wm 
ſtinence, aſſembled; by his own authority, a 
council at Conſtantinople, to inquire into an 
accuſation brought againſt Gregory, patriarch 
of Antioch; and, upon» this occaſion; aſſumed 
the title of æcumenical, or untiver/albiſhopi Now, 
although this title had been formerly enjoyed by 
the biſhops of Conſtantinople, yet' the biſhop of 
Rome ſuſpected that he was aiming at a ſupre- 
macy over all the Chriſtian churches; and 
therefore he oppoſed his claim in the moſt 


effect; and the biſhops [of Conſtantinople 
continued to aſſume the title in queſtion, 3 
not in the ſenſe in which it had alarmed 
| Roman 2: pontiff, % vor! CZ SPE 6-1 rant od 
10 ae the Clowin: enen after opy 
"vp * n ol ee 
; 11419 . 8 Tal 
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ive juriſdittions,” and feemed both to aſpire 


The biſhop of Conſtantinople not only: claimed 
nty over the eaſtern 


of Rome. The Roman pontiffs beheld, with 
. eee eee re aſſerted 


„ manner. But all his efforts were it - 
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raiſedinew n vein ares akin and 


aimed at no leſs than an unlimited ſupremacy 
_ over the Chriſtian. church. This ambitious 


deſign ſucceeded in the weſt; while, in the 
eaſtern; provinces, his pretenſions were ſcarcely 
reſpefted by any but thoſe who. were at enmity 


with the biſhop of Conſtantinople; and this | 


prelate was always in a condition to make head 

Lew the progreſs of his authority in the eaſt. 

w much _ opinions of _—_ were favourable 

to wr demands of the Roman pomiffs, may be 
eaſily imagined from an expreſſion of Ennodzus, 

that infamous and extravagant flatterer of Sym- 

machus. This paraſitical panegyriſt, among 


other ee maintained. that the Roman 


pontiff was conſlituted judge in the place of Cod 


which he filled as the vice-gerent-of the Moſt 


High. One would think that this ſervile adu- 
lator had never read the fourth verſe of the 

lecond chapter of St. Paul's ſecond Epiſtle to tlie 
Theſſalomans, Where the AntisChriſt, or man 


in, is deſcribed in the very terms in which Be 


repreſents the authority of the pontiff Sym 
machus. On the other hand, it is wertmine chat 6 
both the emperors and the nations in 


were far from being diſpoſed to bear with patience F 


the yoke of ſervitude, which the ſee of Rome 
was impoſing upon the Chriſſian church. Thie 
Gothic princes ſet bounds to the power of the 
biſhop of Rome in Italy, permitted none to be 
raiſed to the pontificate without their approbation, 
and reſerved to themſelves the right of judging 
concernin the: dl of every new  Slethon. 
They ena laws, called the 


orders e — - tribunals, and FEA. Ar 2 


councils by their legal authority. In. conſe: 
quence of all this, ny * amidſt all their 
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high pretenſions, reverenced the majeſty of their 
kings and emperors, and ſubmitted to their au- 
thority with the moſt profound humility; nor 
were they, as yet, ſo loſt to all ſenſe of | ſhame; 
as to aim at the ſubjection of kings and ꝑrinces 
to their domin ion Te v 53139011 
III. The rights and privileges of the [clergy 
vere very conſiderable before this period, and 
the riches, which they had accumulated, im- 
menſe: and both received daily augmentations 
from the growth of ſuperſtition in this century. 
The arts of a rapacious prieſthood were practiſed 
upon the ignorant devotion of the ſimple; and 
even the remorſe of the wicked was made an in- 
ſtrument of inereaſing the eccleſiaſtical treaſure. 
For an opinion was propagated with induſtry 
among the people, that the remiſſion of their 
ſins was to be purchaſed by their liberalities to 
the churches and monks; and that the prayers 

of departed ſaints, whoſe efficacy was vittomous 

_ atithe-*throne of God, were to be bought by. 
afferings preſented to the temples, which were 
conſeecrated to theſe mediators. But in pro- 
portion as the riches” of the church increaſed, 
the various orders of the clergy were infected 
with thoſe vices” that are too often the conſe- 
quenees of proſperity. Hence the imperial 
edits and the decrees of councils werte ſo fre- 
quintly levelled at their immoralities. But the 
effect of alltheſe laws and edits was very in- 
conſiderable, for ſo high was the veneration paid 
to the clergy, that their moſt flagitious erimes 
_ were corretted by the ſlighteſt pumſhments:- an 
unhappy circumſtance which added to their pre 
ſumption, and rendered them more daring in- 
ini M Hin, windy yd inen 
wal JE bien uin nig r ile Mu be ona 
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IV. Tne biſhops of Rome, ER conſidered 
themſelves as the 1 IS of the Chriſtian church 
are not tobe excepted from this cenſure. We 
may form ſome notion of their humility, and 
vintue by that long and: vehement contention, 
which aroſe in the year 498, between Sym- 
machus and Laurentius, who were, on the ſame 
day. elected to the pontificate by different parties, 
and whoſe diſpute. was, at length, decided by 
Theodoric king of the Goths. Each of theſe 
eccleſiaſtics maintained the validity of his e 
tion; they reciprocally. accuſed each other of 
the mad, deteſtable crimes; and their accuſations 
did not appear, on either ſide, entirely deſtitute 
of foundation. Three different councils, aſſembled 
at Rome, endeavoured to terminate this ſchiſm, 
but without ſucceſs. A fourth was ſummoned, 
by;Fheodonic, to examine the accuſations brought 
_ againſt Symmachus; to whom this prince had, at 
_ the beginning of the ſchiſm, adidas the papal 
chair. This council acquitted him of the crimes 
laid to we charge. But they acquitted him 
without ſo. much. as hearing thoſe who accuſed 
him: and he himſelf did not appear, a 
ee ſummoned. 

V. The number 15 ee af the hs 
augmented. daily in all parts of the - Chriſtian 
world. They Na ſo prodigiouſly in the 
eaſt, that whole-armies might have been raiſeg 
out of the monaſtic order. The monaſlic life 
was Alſo highly honoured, and had an incredible 
number of, followers in all the weſtern provinces. 
In G Great Britain, a certain abbot, named Congall, 
is ſaid, to have perſuaded an incredible number 
of. perſons to abandon the duties of ſocial life, 
and to ſpend the remainder of their days in 

ſolitude, ander a rule of Ae. of which he 
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iwas the inventor. His dif diples travelled chrough 
many countries, in which ed, wit 

F | any coun this monaſtic _ —— ſome 
time, Ireland, Gaul, Germany, and Switzer- 
land, were, in a manner, covered with convents. 

The moſt illuſtrious diſciple of the abbot now 
mentioned, was Columban, whoſe ſingular rule 

of diſcipline is yet extant, and ſu Os _ 
| reſt in licity and/brevity. 

; b VI. * of — inn man "Fe 
ner abſorbed all the others in the weſt; was ins 
Rituted; A. D. 529, by Benedict of Nurſia, a man 

of piety for the age he lived in. From his rule. 
of diſcipline, which is yet extant, we learn that 
it was not his intention to impoſe it upon all the 
monaſtic ſocieties, but to form an order: whoſe 
diſcipline ſhould be milder, their eſtabliſhment 
more  folid, and their manners more regular, than 
thoſe of the other Monaſtic bodies; and whoſe 

members, during the courſe of a holy and peace- 
ful life, were to divide their time between 
22 reading, the education of youth, and 
W and learned labours. But, in pro- 
, . t time, they degenerated ſadly from 6 
piety of their founder, and loſt fight of the great 
end of their eſtabliſnment. Having acquired 

- immenſe riches from the devout liberality of the 
opulent, they ſunk into luxury, intemperance, 
dad ſloth, abandoned themſelves to all ſorts of 
vices, extended their attention to worldly affairs, 
inſinuated themſelves into the cabinets of princes, 
took part in political cabals and court factions, 
1 a vaſt augmentation of ſuperſtitious rites 
and ceremonies in their order, to blind the mul - 
titude, and, among other meritorious enterprizes, 
laboured to enlarge the authority of the Roman 

Pontiff. Benedict never dreamt that the great 
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Purpoſes of bis inſtitution were to be thus per- | 


verted. His rule of diſcipline: was neither fa. 
vourable to luxury nor ambition; and it is ſtill 


celebrated, though it has not” been obſerved for 


Benedict changed, in ſeveral reſpeQs, the ) 


duties of the monaſtic life as it was regulated in 


the weſt. Among other things, he obliged thoſe 
who entered into his order to promiſe, at the 
time of their being received as Novitiates, and 


_ afterwards, at their admiſſion as members of the 


ſociety, to perſevere in an obedience to the rules 
he had laid down, without attempting to change 

Eee, 1 oe 

VII. This new order made a rapid progreſs in 
the weſt, and, in a ſhort ſpace of time, arrived 
at the moſt flouriſhing ſtate. In Gaul, us intereſts 
were promoted by Maurus; in Sicily and Sardi- 
nia, by Placidus; in England, by Auguſtin and 


Ndellitus; in Italy. and other countries, by Gre- 


ory the Great, who is himſelf reported to have 
een for ſome time a member of this ſociety; 
and it 'was afterwards received in Germany by 

8 


the means of Boniface. This ſudden progre 


of the new order was aſcribed, by the Benedittins, 


to the wiſdom and | ſanity of their diſcipline. 


But a more attentive view will convince the im- 
partial obſerver, that the protection of the Roman 
pontiffs, to the advancement of whoſe grandeur 


the Benediftins were ſervilely devoted, contri- 
buted much more to the influence of their order, 


than any other circumſtances, nay, than all other 
conſiderations united together. But, however 
univerſal their credit was, they did not reign 
alone; other orders ſubſiſted in ſeveral places 


until the ninth ä Benedictin 


J. abſorbed 
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abſorbed all the other religious Gi and 
| held, unrivalled, the reins of che monaſtic 
pare” n 74 

VIII. The met coletebind! Greek nt 8 Ori- 
ental writers that flouriſhed 1 in this century were = 
thoſe which folloWWW?,W- ů 
Procopius of Gaza, who imerpreted ſiceeſsflly 
| Teveral books of ſcripture. * | 
petus, whoſe Scheda Regia, addreſſed to 
be emperor Juſtinian, e him a place 
among the wiſeſt and mo Judicious writers of 
this century. 

Evagrius, a ſcholaſtic writer, ible Feel 
Po. H. i is, in many places; mh ag with 

ulous narrations. 

IX. Among the Latin writers the Ng 
are principall Ran of mention: © 

- Gregory the. Great, © biſhop of Rome, who 
Wen 2514 mn inconſiſtent and contradictory 
qualities; as in ſome caſes he diſcovered a ſound 
and penetrating judgment, and in others the moſt 
ſhameful and ſuperſtitious weakneſs; and in ge- 
-neral manifeſted an extreme averſion to all kinds 
of learn + AS) his Ei 7 9 and be e ſoftt- 
3 te 7 

Rab bilbop of Weines now Pavia; who 
was none of the meaneſt authors of this century, 

he diſhonoured his eloquence by his in- 

e a adulation of the Roman pontiff, whom 
he exalted fo high above all ae as to main- 
tain, that he was aaſverable: to none pon: Nan 


* 8 


tor his condut. 
Benedict of Funde bs OB TTY an im- 


3 name, by the rule he laid down for the 
order which he inſtituted, and the multitude of 
r N ſocieties that ſubmitted to his . 


4 


Gregory 


vu 


= 1 09 
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Gregory of Tours, who is eſteemed the father 
of Gallic hiſtory; and who would have deſcended 


with honour to poſterity, did not his Annals of 


the Francs, and the reſt of his writings, carry ſo 
many: marks of levity, credulity, and weaknels, 
 Gildas, the moſt ancient of the Britiſh writers, 


who! compoſed a book Conterning the deſtruction 


of Britain, in which there are ſeveral things not 


unte nen! of the curioſity of the learned. 


We may conclude this enumeration at IF 
Lai writers with the illuſtrious names of Boe- . 
thius and Caſſiodorus, who far ſurpaſſed all their 
cotemporaries in learning and knowledge; the 
former ſhone forth with the brighteſt luſtre in the 


republic of letters, as a” philoſopher; an orator, 
à poet, and a divine, and both in elegance and 


genius had no ſuperior, nor indeed any equal in 
this century; the latter, though in many reſpects 
inferior to him, was nevertheleſs far from bein 

deſtitute of merit. Several productions of cole 


| writers RY s enen down to our times. 
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had departed from the ancient ſimpli- 
cine of religious worſhip, and  ſullied it by a 
motley mixture of human inventions, it was dif- 
ficult to ſet bounds- to this corruption. Abuſes 


5 E ov 


were daily multiplied. by an incredible number of 


abſurdities. Tlie controverſial writers in the 


wa continued to 1 the «principal doctrines 
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che goſpel, as the blind would argue about light 
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of Chriſtianity, by ſubtil diſtinftions borrowed 
from a vain and chimerical philoſophy. The 
Public teachers degenerated ſadly from the apoſ- 

tolic character. They ſeemed to aim at nothing 
elſe, than to ſink the multitude into the moſt op- 

probrious ignorance and ſuperſtition, to efface all 
ſenſe of genuine piety, and to ſubſtitute, in the 
place of it, a blind veneration for the clergy, and a 
ſtupid zeal for' a ſenſeleſs round of ridiculous 
rites and ceremonies. Indeed, the blind led the 


_ blind; the public teachers of religion were, for 
_ the moſt part, groſly ignorant; nay, almoſt as 


much ſo as the multitude whom they were ap- 
h Ä y 
II. To be convinced of the truth of this, caſt 
an eye upon the doctrines now taught Concerning 


2 


the da ook and ſaints, the fire of pur- 


gatory, . th efficacy of good works, i. e. human 
rites and inſtitutions, towards ' the: attarnment of 


 faluation, the power of relicks io heal the diſeaſes 


of body and mind; and ſuch like miſerable fan- 


cies, which are inculcated in the ſuperſtitious 
epiſtles and other writings of Gregory the Great. 

III. The number of interpreters was conſi- 
derable in this century. Thoſe, who made the 


. greateſt figure among the Greeks, were Procopius 


of Gaza, Severus of Antioch, Julian, and a few 
others; the firſt was an expoſitor of no mean 


abilities. The moſſ eminent rank among, the 


Latin commentators is due to Gregory the Great, 


Caſſiodorus, Primaſius, and Iſidore of Seville. 


IV. It would be needleſs to expect, from the 
divines of this century, a clear and natural ex- 


planation of the Chriſtian doctrine. The greateſt 


part of them reaſoned concerning the traths of 


and 
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nk painted imagined that they bad ac- 


quitted themſelves nobly, when they had thrown 
out a heap of crude and indigeſted notzons, and 


overwhelmed thaw adverſaries dagger a torrent of 


words. „ 38 548 2 Fs x 
We may. ado e in che, writers of) 
E age, marks of the three diſſerent methods of 
explaining the doctrines of religion, which are 
yet praftiſed among the Greeks, and Latins. For 
ſome collected together a ſyſtem of: theological 
opinions from the writings of the ancient doc- 
tors, from the decrees of councils, and from the 
9 Seriptures. Theſe gave riſe) to that ſpecies. 
f divinity, which the Latins: diſt AD UL bed alters. 
—— by the name of pgſitive theology. 
Others endeavoured to explain tl 3 ine 
of Chriſtianity by reaſoning upon their nature, 
their excellence, and fitneſs; and thus it was, 
with the weapons of reaſon and argument, that 
the moſt of the Chriſtian doctors Alputed againſt 
the Neſtorians, the Eutychians, and the Pela- 
gians. Theſe metaphyſical divines were called 


[choolmen, and their writings ſcholaſtic divinity. 


A third claſs of theological teachers main- 
tained that the knowledge of divine truth was 
only to be derived from mental contemplation. 
Theſe were termed myſtics, Theſe three methods 
of unfolding the doctrines of the goſpel have 
been tranſmitted down to our times. 

V. They who enforced the duties of Chrif- 
Bani by examples, wrote, for this purpoſe, the 
Lives of the Jarnts; and there was a conſiderable 
number of this kind both among the Greeks and 
Latins. Ennedius, Cyril of Scythopolis, and 


others, are to be ranked in this clafs. But, how- 
ever pious theſe biographers may have been, 


eee n.. in a moſſ contemptibls 
85 7% 3 manner. 
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manner. No models of rational] piety: ve to be 
found among thoſe whom they as ob- 
jets. .of- im 1 Don. They amuſe their readers 
with trifli they ex- 


ng romances; the examples 
hibit are thoſe of men of a corrupt and perverted 
2 who offered violence to reaſon by an 

agant auſterity in their own conduct, and 
by the — of i rules REN > yu 
ſeribed to others. 

Many writers laboured to terminate the reign- 
ing controverſies, but none with ſucceſs. Nor 
thall-we: be much ſurprized, that theſe efforts 
were ineffectual, — we conſider how. they 
were conducted; for ſcarcely can we name a 
ſingle writer, whoſe oppoſition to the Euty- 

chians, Neſtorians, and Pelagians, was carried on 
l Pons | nene, 5 denden . 
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a. the bag and c ceremonies. 4 in the 
church a this . 


2 n century the cauſe of true religion 

ſunk apace, and the gloomy reign of ſuper- 
Aition 1 oy itſelf in proportion. This la- 
mentable decay was ſupplied. by a, multitude of 
rites and ceremonies. In the eaſt the Neſtorian 
and Eutychian, controverſies gave occaſion to the 
invention of various rites, which were uſed. as 
marks to diſtinguiſh, from each other the con- 
tending parties. The weſtern churches were 
loaded with rites by Gregory the Great, Who 
had a marvellous, e 0 genius in inven- 
. 3 £00 uence in recommends 
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ing ſuperſtitions wn Nor will. this 


appear ſurprizing to thoſe who. know, that, in 
the opinion of this 7 007996 _"_ of on = 
cred writings were images of myſterious things; 
for ſuch as eee chimerical ſyſtem will 
eaſily be led to expreſs all the doctrines of re- 
ligion by external rites and ſymbols. Gregory, 


indeed, did not force others to the obſervance of 


his inventions; though this, perhaps, was as 
much owing to a want of e een as to a ur . 
ciple. of moderation | 
II. This — as await 
ceremonies rendered an augmentation of inter- 
preters of theſe myſteries neceſſary. Hence a 
new kind of ſcience aroſe, which had, for its ob- 
jeR, the explication of theſe ceremonies, and the 
inveſtigation of the cauſes from whence they 
derived their origin. But the moſt of thoſe, who 
entered into theſe reſearches, never went to the 
true ſources of theſe idle inventions. They en- 


deavoured to ſeek their origin in reaſon and 


Chriſtianity; but in this they deceived them- 
ſelves, and delivered to the world their own fan- 
cies, inſtead: of letting them into the true cauſes 


of things. Had they been acquainted with the 


ions and cuſtoms of antiquity, or ſtudied the 
tifical law of the Greeks and Romans, they 
ad come at the true origin of many inſtitutions, 
boys © mh were kante jookeds ben, ena 9. and 
lacr 
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cada by every nation in its own language; 


but was enlarged, from time to time, by the ad- 


dition of various hymns, which were conſidered 


as proper to enliven devotion. Gregory the 
Great preſcribed a neu method of adminiſtring 
the Lord's ſupper, with a magnificent aſſem 
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6f ,oinpous ceremonies; this inſtitution of his 
Was called the canon of- >the: maſs; and. 11 was 
are unwilling to give it the name of a new 
ee. they muſt, at leaſt, acknowledge that 
was'a' conſiderable au 
eanon for/: celebrating the euchariſt, and | occa- 
ſioned a remarkable change in the — 
e er ordinance. Many ages, however, paſſed 
before this Gregorian canon was en 'by all 
ide Lein church. 
Baptiſin, except in caſes of neceſſity, Jravinds 
miniſtred only on great feſtivals. We muſt not 
omit mentioning the — that were addreſſed 
to the ſaints, the different ſorts of ſupplications, 
the fations, or aſſemblies of Gregory, the forms 
of conſecration, and other ſuch inſtitutions, 
which were eontrived, in this century, to excite 
a ſpectes of devotion ... 
„IV. There was an incredible ee 1 
temples erected in honour of the ſaints, during 
this century, both in the eaſtern and weſtern 
provinces. The places ſet apart for public 
worſhip were already very numerous; but it was 
now that Chriſtians began to conſider theſe 
ediſices, as the means of purchaſing the protec- 
tion of 2 ſaints, —_ RING that theſe 
_ departed ſpirits. gua Aa eviis of eve 
en the provinces, lands, . and villages, in 4 : 
which they were honoured with temples. The 
number of theſe temples was almoſt equalled by. 
that of the feſtivals, which were now obſerved 
in the Chriſtian church, and many of which were 
inſlituted upon à Pagan model. To choſe that 
were celebrated in the preceding century, were 
now added the feſtival of the purification of the 
Blefſed Virgin, invented with a deſign to remove 
the uneaſi ä heathen conventyaniac- 
count 
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with their errors, as we ma 
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count bf the loſs 60 Weir Ser kafla or feaſts of 
Pan, which had been formerly obſerved in the 
month of February; the feſti val of the immacu- 
late conception; the day ſet apart to commemorate 
the birth of St. John. and others leſs "On of 
mention. 
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e "the church e ais vr . 1 50 
P various ſefls; which had wt EY 
mented diviſions among Chriſtians, were 
1 from being totally extirpated. The Ane 


cheans gained ſuch a degree of influence among 


the Perſians, as to corrupt even the fon - 
Cabades, the monarch. of that nation, who repaid 


their zeal with a terrible maſſacre, in which 
numbers periſhed in the moſt dreadful manner. 


Nor was Perſia the only country, which Was 
troubled with the attempts of the Manicheans ; 
other provinces of the — Were” aue | 

from the 
book that was written e them by rl 


clian biſnop of Chalcedon: 
II. The Donatiſts enjoyed me ſwore! of 


freedom and tranquillity, as long as the Vandals 
reigned in 4558 dut che ſcene was changed 
with reſpect to them, when the empire of thefe 
Barbarians was overturned in the Your 534. 
They, however, remained in a ſepara | 
and not only held their church,” but, wing hs the 


concluſion of this century, Atid particularly from 
heh ; ng) 0 themſelves wich new 
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. animoſity. and vigour. Gregory, the Roman 
pontiff, oppoſed theſe efforts with great ſpirit and 
aſſiduity; and, as appears from his epiſtſes, tried 
various methods of depreſſing this faction. Nor 
was his oppoſition without effect; for in this 
century, the church of the Donatiſts dwindled 
away to nothing. ES 1 
III. Towards the commencement. of this cen- 
tury, the Arians were triumphant in ſeveral parts 
of Aſia, Africa, and Europe. Many of the 
Aſiatic biſhops favoured them ſecretly, while 
their opinions were openly: profeſſed, and their 
cauſe maintained, by the Vandals in Africa, the 
Goths in Italy, the Spaniards, the Burgundians, 
the Suevi, and the greateſt part of the Gauls. It 
is true, the Greeks who, had received the decrees 
f the council of Nice, oppreſſed the Arians 
Wherever their influence could reach; but the 
Nicenians, in their turn, were not leſs rigorouſſy 
treated by their adverſaries, particularly in Africa 
and Italy, Where they felt, inga very ſevere 
manner, che weighůu of the Arian power, and the 
bitterneſs of, their; reſentment. Pe i gx 07% 
The trutmphs of Arianiſm were, however, 
ry; and its proſperous days were en- 
aut of Africa, and the Goths out of Italy, by 
the arms of Juſtinian. For the other Arian 
princes were eaſily induced to abandon 
the doctrine of that ſett; and to employ 
the force of ; laws. and the authority of councils 
to prevent its ſurther progreſs. among their ſub- 
jects, and to extirpate it entirely out of cheir 
dominions. Such was the condutt of Sigiſmund 
king of the Burgundians; Theodimir king of che 8 
Suevi, | who. had ſettled in Luſitania; and Rec- 
cared king of Spain. Whether the change 
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wronght in theſe princes was owing to Me force 
of reaſon, or to the influence of hopes and fears, 


is a queſtion which we ſhall not pretend t to Ae 


term ne. One thing, however, is certain; and that 
is, that, from this period, the Arian ſet declined 


apace, and” could never after recover any con- / 


ſiderable degree of ſtability and conſiſlence. 
IV. The Neſtorians, after rigs gained a 
Grin footing in Perſia, and eſtabliſhed the pa- 


triarch of their ſect at Seleucia, extended, their 


views further, and ſpread their doctrines, with a 
ſucceſs equal to the ardour of their. zeal, throu h 
the provinces that lay beyond the limits of the 
Roman empire. There are yet extant authentic 
records, from hich it appears, that, throughout 
all Perſia, as alſo in India, Armenia, Niabiz Syria 


and other countries, there were vaſt Aue + 


Neſtorian churches, all under the juriſdiction 1 


the patriarch of Seleucia. It is true, indeed, that 
the Perſian monarchs were not all equally fa- 
vourable to them, and that ſome of them even 
perſecuted, with the utmoſt ſeveri 2 all thoſe 
who bore the Chriſtian name; but i is alſo true, 
that ſuch of theſe princes as were diſpoſed to 
exerciſe moderation towards the Chriſlians, were 
much more indulgent to the Neſtorians, than to 
their adverſaries who were conſidered as ſpies 
employed by the Greeks, with whom they were | 
OAT by the ties of religion. 1 
V. The Eutychians flouriſned alſo in this ** 
turyi and gained over a conſiderable part of the 
eaſtern provinces. The emperor Anaſtaſius was 
warmly attached to them; and, in the year 519, 
created patriarch of Antioch, in the room of 
Flavian whom he had expelled. from that ſee, 
Severus, a learned monk of Paleſtine, from 
whom "the Eutychians were called Severtand, 
Is 
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This emperor exerted all his influence to deſtroy 
the credit of the council of Chalcedon in the 
eaſt, and to maintain the cauſe of thoſe: who ad- 
hered to the doctrine of one nature in Chriſt ; 
and, by the ardour of his zeal, he excited the 
moſt deplorable tumults in the church. After 
the death of Anaſtaſius, which happened A.D. 
18, Severus was expelled in his turn; and the 
fel which the late emperor had propagated with 
ſuch aſſiduity. was every where depreſſed by his 
ſucceſſor Juſtin, and the following emperors, in 
ſuch a manner, that it ſeemed to be upon the 
— AAA 
VI. When the affairs of the Eutychians were 
in ſuch a deſperate ſituation, that almoſt all hope 
of their recovery was vaniſhed, and their biſhops 
were reduced, by death and impriſonment, to a 
very {mall number, an obſcure man, whoſe name 
was Jacob, and who was diſtinguiſhed from others 
ſo called, by the ſurname of Baradzus, reſtored 
them to their proſperity. This poor monk, the 
grandeur of whole views was much above the 
obſcurity of his ſtation, and whoſe fortitude and 
patience no dangers could daunt, nor any la- 
1 exhauſt, was ordained to the — 
office by a handful of captive biſhops, travelled 
on foot through the whole eaſt, eſtabliſhed bi- 
ſhops and preſpyters every where, revived the 
_ » JAdrooping ſpirits of the Eutychians, and produced 
» ſuch an aſtoniſhing change in their affairs by his 
incredible activity and diligence, that when he 
|| died biſhop of Edeſſa, A. D. 588, he left his ſe 
1 in a moſt flouriſhing fate in Syria, Meſopotamia, 
Wl Armenia, Egypt. Nubia, Abyſſinia, and other 
countries. This dexterous monk had prudence 


to contrive the means of ſucceſs, as well as / 
activity to put them in execution; ſor he almoſt 
1 as TY totally 
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Hons, = had divided them; 

2 when their churches grew fo numerous in 
the eaſt, that they could not all be conveniently 
comprehended under the juriſdiction of the pa- 


triarch of Antioch, he appointed, as his aſſiſtant, 


t priniate of th rei dehce was a 
py — 4 — 5 the Hee, ee. de ab. 
rious efforts of Jacob were ſeconded 05 Eg 
and the adjacent countri Theodo ius bill 
of N. r and We ſo famous, bop 
all the Eutychians of the eaſt conſidered him as 
their ſebond parent, and are to this day y called / 
acobites in honour of that new chief. 
VII. Thus it happen nes that, by the imprudent 
zeal and violence which ce W pn rms) 
in defending the truth, = Eutychians gained 
conſiderable Sec afid, at length, obtained 
a permanent ſettlement. From this period their 
len has been under the juriſdiction of the pa- 
triarchs of „ e Sdn Antioch, who, not- 
withſtanding the difference of opinion which 
fubſiſls, with reſpect to ſome points, between 
the Syrian and Egyptian Monophy ſites, are ex- 
tremehʒi careful to maintain jr wg aur with 
each;other;both by letters and b De the exchange 
of; good offices.,; The primate. the Abyſlines 
18 laben to the patriarch of Alexandria; and the 
pri mate of che eaſt, who reſides at Tagritis, is 
under the juriſdiction of the patriareb of 
Antiech. Ihe Armenians are ruled by a biſhop 
of their on, and are diſtiaguiſhed by certain 
nnn rites from tho reſt of the erte gene- 
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1 N chis centur e was dialed fur | 
: Tad wide throu the darkened nations. | 


The Neſtorians, who leit in Syria, Perſia, and 
India, contributed much to its propagation' im 
the eaſt, by the zeal and diligence, with | 
they preached it to theſe fierce and barbarous 
nations, who lived in the renioteſt borders and 
deſerts of Aſia. It was by thei ous that the 
—_— lighttofithe golpebfiſipenerrated: 16: im- 
menſe empire of China, 
will appear to thoſe ho look upon as genuir | 
famous Chineſe monument, 3 diſcovered, - 
at Siganſu, during the laſt century. And there are 
other a. proofs, t Bob: ho an 
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tand. im this century: fen on none embraced the 
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their faith in Crit dar en, eee 
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them in a cue manner, and ordered, multitu aides 
of then w ben c into the Chron 
_ churches, in ordet 40; be baptized) by; vidlence- 
— mixthod dt converting was prac. 
tiſed: in Spain and 'Gaulz?-byorhes monarchs of 
thoſe t matians. Such were: tlie horri practices 
to v bich an ignorance ob the tquEſpirit af Chriſʒ 
tianity; and barous genius of this age le 
the heralds of n divine religion, which Was de- 

io ſpread abroad carety upon earth; and 
to render manł ind truly and rationally re.. 
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I. FOTHING can egal che ignorante iat 
5 . reigned in this century; the moſt im- 
partial acenunt of which will appear. incredible 
Mm to thole who are unacquainted with the produc. 
tions of this barbarous remains of 
learning that yet ſurvived, Were, a w cales ex- 
n - be. found . princi e the 
Latins, in 01. obſcure retreats Jof monks. The 
monate inſtitutions prohibited the election of 
an abbot who was not a man of learning, or, at 
leaſt, endowed with a tolerable meaſure of the 
erudition of the times. The monks were — 
. e eee day to ſtudy: 
aud. that they might improve this appointment 
to the moſt advaniageous purpoſes, there were, | 
in moſt of the monaſteries, ſtated times marked | 
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at, at Which e dle ä 
 " communicate to-each other de fruis of their 1 
Wy The youth alſo, who were deſtined for the 

| feryice; of the church, were obliged to prepare 

_ themſelves by a diligent | application to ud: -| 

and in..this they  were-dire by: the | 


one of whoſe principal occupations it oo 26." 


eſide o — es ofthe ri ieſthood. 
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925 a to. men of eminent | ations mn t 
50 167 the other hand, the 1 hools 3 
bad been © l the care of the biſhops, - 

We dolence; were, now | 5. 
came. enormous, bega te * ne apace LY 
ops in general ere, alliterate, chat ew, 2 
were bir e of compoſing d ſcourſes Which / 
Anſtances of the. i . 


rance and barbarity of this century will occur to 

thoſe who have any acquainthnce with the writers 2 
it produced, England, it is true, was happier in 9 
his reſpbet than che other nations of We 4. 
which” was principally” owing e Wee | 
Tarſus, who was appointed archbiſhop of, C an. 
terbury,; and contributed much to * bee, 


„III. In — ronhe fate of the Ic e was 


lamentaple. A'turgid-cloquence, ny an. affected 
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ac, and Namanndis, wro 90 | Weste Of 
Eh er Father 4 heap of ritchie fables, 5 
of — Jeaſt air of probability. ©. 
5 {he Latins, Phi bote phy A e 
f there ty an 1 retatye d 
ſor le Re thts" Haridorl it entirely; ky 
candy their ſtudies to the writin s of 
oder, tom which they, the to 
bertain nümber of fentences; and G tha x 


= all beit philoſophical ſtock. "The Greeks, 
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ople, proceeded, rin. "this 
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inab , Who waded to the imperial 
throne through the blood of the emperor Mau- 


ritius, to take from the biſhop of Conſtantinople, : 


| 1 


fuſed an implicit ſubmiſſion to his orders. Beſides 


their election confirmed. 


che title of æcumenical. ot unwer/al. 7 op, and to, 


3 
— - 


confer it upon the Roman pontiff, 


1 LOVER 


II. The Roman poatiffs uſed all methods. to 
maintain and | enlarge their authority, But not 
only ſeveral emperars and princes, but alſo whole 
nations, oppoſed the ambitious views of the 
biſhops of Rome. We have many proofs of the 
influence, which the civil magiſtrate yet retained 
in religious matters, and of the, ſubordination of 


1 
3 


che Roman poritiffs 10 the regal authority. It is, 


fue, the Roman Writers affirm, that Conſtantine 
ogonatus abdicated the privilege of confirming 
the election of the biſhop of that city. Burt 
this cannot be proved. It is however cer- 
tain, that this emperor abated the ſum, which, 
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fnce itte time of Theodoric, the bilhops. of 
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« 7 MN 


Rome had. been obliged e pay 
reaſury before they could be ord; 
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to the imperial 
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The ancient Britons and Scots perſiſted long 


— 


in the maintenance of their religious liberty ; 


and neither the threats nor promiles of the le: 
ro of Rome could engage them to ſubmit to 
. 1 i EASKL. a3 %! r Ws 1 5 7 8 N 

e authority of the pontiff. The churches of 
Gaul and Spain attribüted no more authority to 
the biſhop of Rome, than they thought ſuitable 
to their own dignity. And even in Italy, his 
preme authority was obſtinately rejected, ſince 


the biſhop of Ravenna, and other prelates, re-. 


all this, multitudes of private perſons expreſſed 


publicly, and without the leaſt heſitation, their 


Vol. I. Aa abhorrence 


ab rregc of t he vices of 28 TE | 
ado ighly. gies that 25 e Va eue N 0 
2 rent ly retir into t vallies of 1 
n they might be more at 168 wired to oppo! : 
1 7 of thoſe i "of Hee prelates. "jk 
bes + 6 progreſs of vice among. the, W 
dinate fle; and miniſters of . the church was 
truly deplorable; n 1 biſhops, eee ö 
deacons, nor 17 the c ouſt tered. monks, were 
em - 


te | general. contagion. In thoſe 
very places, that were conſecrated to the ſervice 
of God, chere was. little elſe to be ſeen than 
ambition, avarice, pious frauds, intolerable 
575 and a ſupercilious contempt. of the peo- 
le, with many other. vices ſtill more enormous. 
ere reig ed alſo 1 in many places the molt bit- 
ter di Menions between, the ons and the monks. 
The "former. had employed the greedy hands of . 
the latter to augment the epiſcopal treaſure, and 
t draw contributions from all parts to ſupport. 
them in their luxury. The monks, perceiving 
this, and alfo. hg to. ſerve the biſhops 1 in 
ſich a difhonourable | afaRer, fled for; refug 
ro the "Emperors: and princes, under whoſe avi A 
jurifdiftion they lived; and afterwards, for their 
further ſecurity, to the protection of the Roman 
pontiff, This 3. 3 9 Bey readily ned, 
and the Sat, always fon of exerting . 
authority, exemp ted, y degrees, the. monaſtic 
orders from the Furildigtion of. the biſhops. . The 
monks, in return for this important ſeryice, 
devoted theinſelves wholly to Advance the F ul N 
reſis and dignity of the biſhop of Rome. Th &y. 
| repreſented: him as a ſort of. 304 to the. ignorant, 
- multitude, over e e had A a. Eid | 
4 Alcendant. wh f 
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IV. In the mean time the el were every 
where in high fepute, particularly among the 


Latins, through the favour e the Roman 88 


and their ation of uncommon piety. 1 
heads of families, ſtriving to ſurpaſs each other 


in their zeal for monkery, dedicated their chil- 
dren to God by ſhutting them up in convents, 


which . 4 looked upon as the higheſt felieity; 
nor did Fail to land with theſe innocent 
victims a —— dowry. Abandoned ptofligates, 
who! had paſſed'their 4275 in the moſt enormous 
— — were comforted” with the hopes of 

obtaining pardon, and making atonement for 
their crimes, by leaving the greateſt part of their 
Fortude to ſome: IT ae rag ociety. Several ec- 
eleſiaſties laid down rules for” the direction of 
ae monaſtic orders. But afterwards the rule 


e ſoribed by St. Benedict, was almoſt univer- E i 


It followed-.: 4 2128 Þ EL; 7. FEET 

V. Thel writers of dhe age, P Uiſtivguiſhed 
2 by their genius or erudition, were 
very few.: Among the Greeks, the firſt rank 
ie dude gte, ' Maximus, a monk? Who compoſed 
ſome illaſtrations upon the holy ſeriptures, and 

_ wa$>:upon'i:the Whole, a” mak of” no me 
capacity. 947659, to mobanig. an en 5 bal32 - 
CE aka the Latin ite \idefonſeyn arch. 
= Toledo) Was reputed for bis learning. 
e yet extant' Tu bond, 3 

Deſiderius, biſhop of Cahors, aud 
ubliſhed by the learned Caniſius. And Alds 
= an Engliſir Prelate, compoſed ſeveral 
dems Cunterning the Chriſtian life, which ex. 
it but indifferent marks of geniu. 
Ne 10 vod Fadi ah? Nb M65 114 7 : 
n goed T1 .10,,.ni6T..y Vi bole gs 
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tians, in order to excite men toi piety, ſet before 
of, miſery, which the goſpel! has revealed as t 


attain to a virtuous ſimplici of life; lle che 
lauer placed the whale, 1 
nal rites,. 2 f beine gin d batiidy 


nal Hils f the c. 1 
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under an enormous heap of ſuperſtitious 


Juventions, In the; earlier periods of the 
church, the | worſhip of Chriſtians was conſined 


to the one Supreme God, and his Son Jeſus 
Chriſt; but the Chriſtians: of this century paid 


mage to the remains of the croſs, to, the images 


þ- the ſaints, and to bones, :whoſe real owners 


were extremely dubious. The — 23 4 a 


them that heay tate, and - thoſe: manſions | 


different portions of the righteous and the wick 
while the Chriſtians of this talked of 
nothing ſo much as a certain fire, Which efaced 
the tains of vice, and purifzed ſouls from their 


dorruption. The former that Ohriſt, 
Hog ſufferings ge 1 ds — "ace 
ſor the 4 of mortals: latter ſecmed to 


exclude from the —.— of heaven, ſuch as 
had not contributed to augment the riches of 
the clergy. The former. were only ſtudio 


n-in- exten 


II. While philoſophy and theology had ſcarce! 
any remains of life among the Lalins, che 
Greeks were * occupied — 
ſies. The dry and inſipid body of divinity, 
compoſed by Taio, or Tago, biſhop of Sara- 
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ma Abe; of mention, though, in 3 
century, * was conſidered as an admirable _ 45 
immortal work „ 
Several particular — of ae were 
tredted:by')the: theological writers of this age: 
thus Maximus Wrote Concerning the nature of 
-Dheology; and the Manyfeflation of the ſon in the 
fleſh; and allo concerning the Two nature in 
Curiſt; and Theodore Ranhu compoſed a trea- 
tiſe concerning Ciriſt Incarnation. But a 
ſmall acquaintance with them will enable us to 
form a juſt, though diſadvantageous idea of 
the merit of theſe performances. The moral 
writers of this century, and their miſerable pro- 
duttions, ſhew! to What a wretched ſtate that 
important ſeience Was trow reduced Among 
. theſe; moraliſts, the firſtjrank is due to Doro- 
theus, author of the {A/cetrc Diſſertations; - Maxi- 
mus.; Heſychius; Thalaſſius; and ſome others; 
yet even in their roductions, what groveling 
notions dv we find ?o;W hat 'rubbiſh, What * 
heap of: ſuperſtitious ſanci ess??? 
2011 heodore of Parſus, 3 1 7 
veſtored among the Latins the diſcipli ei 
58 as it is commonly termed, which had 
been for à long time almoſt-'tdtally: neglected. 
This N prelate, being raiſed beyond his 
EX on to the ſee of Canterbury, A. D. 
2 and executed ſeveral pious And 
laudable projects; and among other; things re- 
duced ti be ſclence that branch of ecble - 
ſiaſtical. uw, :1xvhich is known by che name bf 
 penitential diſcipline, He publiſhed ben pron 8 
which was entirely new. to the Latin world; by 
which the clergy were taught tu diſtinguiſh fins 
into various claſſes: according as atheyi were 
5 2 nn. 
| „ a 3 
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the model of all other 


; called the new canon'of 


es, 


of their guilt ts and a 
the intention of the offender,: the time and 
place in which they were — and the 
cireumſtances with Which were attended. 
This new Penitential contai alſo the 'methoths 
of g with reſpebt 20 oſſenders ; pointed 
out the ties that were ſuitable to the various 


pena 
| claſſes of tranſgreſſions; preſeribed the forms of 


com ſalatiom, 'exhortation, an ahDlution; 


Ae in an accùrate manner, the duties of 


thoſe a were to [receive the conſeſſions of 
the penitent. This new diſcipline} was 


a r and, 2 


time, from Britain into all the weſtern 
pro vinces, here the book of F e 
But the 


duration an diſcip 3 tranſitory; for, 


. in the eighth e n to decline, and 


was, at length, entirely fav —— rt what was 


2 1 ns 7 
3 * 


IV. The dottors who 5 the various 
feats are ſcarce — of mention, and would 


deſerve ſtill: leis an attentive peruſal, did not 


cheir writings contribute to illu 


e che —_— 


1 el the times in which they hved. * 5 


A toe the diſſenſions of the Catholic- Chil. 


dans among themſelves, they produced, at this 


ume, ſe or no events! worthy of mention. 
We mall, therefore,” only obſerve, that in this 
teutury were ſown the feeds of thoſe fatal 
diſcords, which rent afundes the bonds of 
Chriſtian commumon between the Grven” and | 
-_ churches. 1 1 

In Britain, warm r the 
e of celebrating the Eaſter: feſtival, were 
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had made among then Ang 
fundamental docixines of, Chriſtianity ere not 
— — N controverſies, Which, on that 
less importapt han they would 
been. And — were entirely 
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199 MA i hrs Biden” 
1 ol a council at C. in 5 N 
I enafted ſeveral laws concerning the cere- 
monies that were to be obferved in divine 
worſhip, which rendered their rittal, in ſome 
reſpetts, different from that of the Romans. 
\Theſe: laws were en, received by .all. he _ 
churches, which were e ſtablihed in wed do- 
minions of the Grecian — 22 $: and alſo by 
—— which were joined with: cem im dom 
b 3 under 3 juriſdiction 0 Bar- 
| Nor was. his. else very 


| Jens ape . as hr at was an effentlal mark. of 


| heir. zeal, to divert the multitude with ner 
of devout mummery. ; Theſe ſuper- 
| Ririous inventions moe Mt 2 time of vim f 

magne, agated rom Rome among 0 

_ 99 whoſe: 3 to-the - 
[Roman ritual was necellary to poly: he: de- 
mends of the lord pontiff. . 
* „N. It Vill not be improper to belegt bere alew 
. inſtances of the multiplication of religious rites in 
this e The: — ob. feſtivals wo 
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ee bee 4h 
nencur f the! brofs) oh Which Obriſt ſuffered. 
and another in commemerstion of the Savidübts 
afrenſion into heaven! Boniface” V. enacted 
trat infamens law; by Which the churches' became 
plages of refuge to all who ed - chither! for 
1 a law which proc * + 

+moſt_ enormous crimes, and gave a looſe to 
"the moſt abandoned ed profligates. ques leale« em- 
ployed all his '/Zeal. n/.ctibeiſhing churches 
wich the moſt pompous ornaments. ' We ſhall 
paſh im Mence the riches and variety of the 
ſacerdotal -garments that were now. u ſed 2 the 
celebration. of the euchariſt, and in the 4 
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"HP Greeks were now engaged in the 
1 moſt bitter controverſywuh the Pauli- 
elend, Whom they confidered! as a: branch of the 
Manichean fett. This diſpute was carried to 
che greateſt height under the reigns of Conſtans, 
*Conftantine' Fogogatus, and Juſtinian II; and 
- the' Greeks eee mane armed with arguments, 
but with militar A andi the terror of 
-penat Jaws. In Italy; the |Lombards preferred 
2the opinions. of bene abeidofirink » which 
- was/eftabliſhed by the council of Nice: In Gaul 
and in England, the Pelagian controverſies con- 
tinued. In the eaſtern provinces, the ancient 
F. ; which had: Ny me imperial 
e Hs 1 : 
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ces, to raiſe their heads. The penal Jaws 
ad; abliged the, + for fome time, to ſeek their 
ſaſety in obſcurity; hut as fon as the power of 
their adverſaries! e (4 their courage was 
renewed. JIE :- 199%) 20} ib ar . 
II. The Condition both of the Neſtotians'and - - 
Eutychians was much more flouriſhing under 
the the Saracens than it had been under the Chriſ- 
rors. Theſe two TeRs , met wich a 
be ris iſhed protection from thein new maſters, 
le the Greeks ſuffered under the fame ſuepter 5 
the rigours of perſecution, Jeſuiabas, the fo. 
reign pontiff of the Neſtorians, concluded a 
treaty firſt: with Mahomet, ànd afterwards with 
Omar, by which he obtained many ſignal-ad- 
or his ſect· There is yet extant''u 
Diplo 


ma of Mahomet, in which he promiſes ihe 
Chriſtians, in bis dominions, tht quiet "enjoy- 
ment of their religion, together With their tem- 
poſſeſſions. Some learned men have, 
deed, called in »queltion. the authenticity, of 
this deed; it is howeyer' certain, that che Ma- 
hametans unanimouſly acknowledge it toi be 
. Accordingly, the ſucceſſors of Maho 
met in Perſia evan trngd run in he 
moſt-imporranit : both of the cabinet ud 
_ of the provinces, oo ſuffered the atriarch of 
chat f. ene reſide in 1 RE 
2 e Eutychians in Syria 
' equal de — of een protection. 
-f 5 {Ne — h the Greek church was already 
torw alunder by the moſt lamentable diviſions, 
yet. its calamities were far froth being at an end. 
Ane feſt aroſe A. D. 6g, under che reigh 
25 the emperor Herachius, which, in a ſhert 
ſpace of time, extited violent” commotiens. 
Rn ol his cut W 155 
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ttriment Which. the Grecian e 
fader migration of the! perſecuted: Neſtorians, 
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plan of peace. " Heraclius,: -confidering the de- 
mpire 85 


was deſirout of reuniti ng the Kutychians 
to the boſom of the Greek 18 Purſuant 
ow this, he held a conference, A. D. 629, With 
a certain perſon named Paul, a man of 

authority among the Armenian Eutychians; 
and another, at Hierapolis in the year 629, 
with: Athanaſius, the biſhox | 8 that ſeft;; upon 
the-methads proper to r ility to a 
Failed church. Both 2 aſſured tlie 
emperor, chat. they ho maintained the doctrine 
ond nature; might. be induced to receive the 
ee toke the ere 90 « goa; pain 


wk , and: ra bent com- 
municsted this miatter 60. Sergiub aer 


Oonſtantinople. This: prelate gave: it as his 
opinion, that che doſtrine of ane will and ane 
oftrk{on, atten the u,, of the two . 
might be gſeſely adapted without: the. fmal 
Hetrimeut tot the authority df the: council of 
Whalcedom In conſequence of thit hel em- 
Peror publiſhed) an, end, A. D. fg, in favour 
tof:that doftrine, f :hoped;;by 1125. to teſtore 
Peace and αον hot an, churclicand ſtatee ;._- 
Fa" NV. The firſt; reception of: thizrnew prhject 
was; promiſihg and thingscſcemed/toi:gaimon 


5 tha Patriarahs bf a 
creceivadi it without heſitation van 
. e Je aue. vacant. 


as!q 


uting-to.the imperiał edit, hoc rogue? 


fmoathly. « For though fome:ecelofiafiics wes {78 


; 
> e 25 
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that of Alexandria, aſſembled a couneil, "by 
Which] the ddarine of ane will, which the em. 
peror had introduced by the edict, was ſolemnly 
confirmed. This had t herdefired effe& upon the 
Eutychians, and indured great numbers of 
them, to return into:the boſom of the church | 
2 ut khis ſmiling; ;profpeR 'of peace was: 
tranſitory;+ and was 2 ducbesdeg by 
dreadful 1 tuwults excited by a.monk of Paleſtine; 
whoſe. name was Sophronius. This monk, be- 
; ng N the council aſſembled at Alexan- 
dria by Cyrus, in che yar 699 had violently 
— the decree; which» confirmed the doc- 
trine of ane will in Chriſt. His oppoſition, 
which was then treated with contempt, became 
more formidable the following year; when, 
raiſed to the patriarchal ſee of- Jeruſalem; the 
ſummoned. a council, in which that decree was 
condemned as hereſy. Multitutes, n 
the cry, of hereſy raiſed by © this ſeditious monk, 
adopted his ſentiments; but it Was Honorius, 
the Roman pontiff, that he laboured princi- 
pally to gain over to his ſide. His efforts, hows: 
ever, were vain: for Sergius, the patriareh of 
Conſtantinople, having informed Honorius of 
the true ſtate of the queſtion, determined that 
pontiff in favour off the doctrine. which main- 
tained one. wild and one operation in Chriſt. 
ence aroſe. thoſe obſtinate conteſts,» which rent 
the church into un in ns the as into o 
actions. 91 E .: Ay 5 uh? 
$2 ordert 10 put an end to theſs com- 
motions, Heraclius iſſued out, in the 5 | 
famous edit compoſed by Sergius, 


the 
Sen the Elle. , or of — N 
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whether in Chrift there was one, racks 
were ſtriftly; protfibited, though in the ſame edit 
_ the doftrine; of one will was plainly inculeated. 
A conſiderable, namber of the eaſtern biſhops 
declared their: aſſent to | this! new law; which 
was alſo received by their chief Pyirhus, 2 
upos the death of Sergius in the year:, Was 
ratſed-to the Tee o Conſtantinople. In the weſt, 
the caſe was quite different. John the fourth | 
allembled a council at Rome, A. D. 639, in 
which the Efhe/es was rejefted. - Nor was this 
all: for in the progreſs; of this conteſt, a new 
edict, known by the name of Type or Formulary, 
was publiſhed in the year 648, —4 the emperor 
Conſtans, by which the \Eftheſts w as ſuppreſſed, 
and the contending parties commanded to ob- 
ſerve a profound ſilence upon that ſubjeft. This 
. filence, which was fo wiſely 'commanded, ap- 
pesred highly criminal to the angry and conten- 
_ t0us-amonks. - They, therefore, excited Martin, 
biſhop: of Rome, ito oppoſe his authority te an 
dict, which hindered them from Tropin | 
firife and contention in the church; and their 
importunities had the deſired effekt; for this 
prelate, in a council, aſſembled at Rome A. D. 
649. condemned both the Edtheſis and the Type. 
VII The. eniperor Conſtans, juſtly irg ted 
at theſe impudent proceedings of Martin, WhO 
treated the imperial laws with ſuch contempt, 
ordered him to be ſeized and carried into the 
iſle of Naxos, where he was kept priſoner a 
whole year. At the ſame time, Maximus, the 
| — 027-0 N 12 ne e was baniſhed 
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VII I io&iffcult 10 give a Wa and} weekirits 
aobount:6of the ſentiments of thoſe who were 
ti called 


Cent. VII. Dies 


called Monothelites; nor is it eaſy to pbnt ou 
the objeftions of their adverſaries: | Neither of 
the contending Wr exprefs themfelves con- 
ſiſtently with at ſeem to have been their 
reſpective opinions; and they both diſavow the 
9 1 with, "which they charge each other. 
The following obſervations contain the cleareſt 
notion we can form of this i controverſy. 
1. The Monothelites declared, that they had 
no connexion with the Eutychians; but main- 
tained, in, oppoſition to them, that in Chrift 
there were two diftin& natures, which were ſo 
united, though without the leaft mixture or 
confufion, as to form by their union only one 
perfon. 2. They acknowledged that the foul of 
Chriſt was endowed” with a will, which it ſtill 
retained after its union with the divine nature. 
For they taught that' Chriſt was not oy perfect 
| God, but alſo perfect man; from whence it 
followed, that his ſoul was endowed with the 
faculty of volition. g. They denied that this 
faculty of volition in the ſoul of Chriſt, was 
abſolutely, unaftive, maintaining, on the con- 
that it co- operated with the divine will. 
4. They: therefore, in effect, attributed to our 
d AA wills, and theſe moreover operating 
2 active. 5. They however affirmed, that, 
in a certain ſenſe, there was in Chriſt but one 
wilt and one mannet of operation. | 
IX. The doctrine of the Mattel, Son 
demned by the council of Conftantinople,' found 
a place of refuge among the Mardaites, a peaple 
ho. inhabited the mounts Libanus and Any- 
libanus, and who, about the concluſion of this 
century. were called *Maronites, after Maro 
their firſt biſnop, a name which they {till retain. 
None of the ancient writers give any certain 
Vor. IJ. B b account 


41 h. n 
ructed theſe 
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- will in Chriſt, they; were. re- admitted, in the 


EX. Neither the ſixth general council, in which 
the Monothelites were condemned, nor the 
fifth, which. had been aſſembled in the pre- 
ceding century, had determined any thing con- 
cerning: eccleſiaſtical diſcipline or religious cere- 
monies. To ſupply this Jeed, a new aſſembly 
of- biſhops was held purſuant to the order of 
Juſtinian II. in a ſpactous hall of the imperial 
palace called Trullus,. i. e. Cupola, from the 
— of the building. This council, which met 
A. D. 69, was called Quini/extum, from its 
being conſidered, by the Greeks, as a ſupple- 
ment to the fifth and ſixth œcumenical councils. 
There are yet extant an hundred and two laws, 
which were enafted in this council, and which 
related to the external celebration of divine 
worſhip, the government of the church, and 
the lives and manners of Chriſtians. Of theſe 
there are ſix, which are diametrically oppoſite 
to ſeveral opinions and rites of the Romifh 
church; for which reaſon the Roman pontiffs 
have refuſed to adopt the deciſions of this 
council. The Roman Catholics rejeft the fol- 
lowing deciſions of this council: 1. The fifth 
canon, which approves of the eighiy- five apol- 
tolical canons commonly attributed ing. 
5 Moy, © 71 2. Ine 
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Cent. VII. Divsſons and Hergſies. 
2. The 


thirteenth canon, 


whi 


marry. g. The fifty-fifth* 
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ich allows prieſts to 
canon, which con- 


demns the Sabbath faſt, which was an inſtitution 
of the Latin church! 4. The ſixty-ſeventh 


canon, which preſcribes the moſt rigorous abſti- 


nence from blood and things tran 


oe os Oy 


The eighty-ſecond canon, which prohibits” the 
repreſenting Chriſt under the image of a lamb. 


6. The thirty-ſixth canon, concerning 


authority of the biſn 


ſt f | 
antinople. 
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The EICHTH CENTURY, 


PART I 


6 o 


The EXTERNAL His rox of the Cuunch. 


CHAPTER I. 


Concerning the- ofperous events which Na ened 
to the church during this e 


1 FHILE the Mahometans were infeſting 


with their arms, and adding to their 


| conmuatls, the moſt flouriſhing provinces of Aſia, 
and obſcuring, as far as their influence could 


extend, the glory of the riſing church, the Neſ- 
torians of Chaldea were carrying the lamp of 
Chriſtianity among thoſe barbarous nations, 
called Scythians by the ancients, and by the 
moderns, Tartars, who, independent on the 
Saracen yoke, had fixed their habitations within 


the limits of mount Imaus. It is now well 
known, that Timotheus, the Neſtorian pontiff, 
who had been raiſed to that dignity A. - 778, 
ay to the Chriſtian faith, by the miniſtry 


ot. 
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Cent. VI 
of Subchal Jefu, Whom he had conſecrate 
biſhop, firſt the Gelæ and Dailamites, by whom 


a part of Hyrcania was inhabited; and after- 


Wards, by the labours of other miſſionaries, the 


reſt of the nations, Who had formed ſettlements 


in Hyreania, BaQria, Margiana, and Sogdia. 
It is alfo certain, that Chriſtianity enjoyed in 
theſe vaſt regions, notwithſtanding” the violent 


attacks of the Mahometans to Which it was 


ſometimes expoſed, the advantages of a firm 
and ſolid eftabliſhment for a long courſe of ages; 
while the biſhops, by whoſe miniſtry it was pro- 
pagated and e were all conſecrated by 
the authority of the Neſtorian pontiff. 


- 
* + 


II. If we. turn our eyes towards Europe, we 


find many nations that were as yet unenlightened 


4 


with the knowledge of the goſpel. , Almoſt all 
the Germans (if we except the Bavarians, Woo 
had embraced Chriſtianity under Theodoric, or 
Thierry, the ſon of Clovis, and the eaſtern 


N _ attempts were made, b 
nfu 


ſame purpoſe by kings and princes, whoſe in- 
tereſt it Was to propagate a religion that was ſo 
adapted to mitigate the ferocity of theſe Warlike 
nations; but neither the attempts of pious zeal, 
nor the efforts of policy, were attended with 
ſucceſs. This great work was, however, ef- 


Franks, with a few other provinces) lay buried 

n the groſfeſt darkneſs of Pagan ſuperſtition. . 
Many attempts Were made, by pious men, to 
fuſe the truth into the minds of theſe ſavage. 
Germans; and various efforts were uſed for the 


c 
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fected in this century; by the miniſtry of Win. 


frjd, a Benedictine monk, born in England « 

illuſtrious parents, and afterwards known by the 
name of Boniface. This ecclefiaſtic, attended 
by two companions, paſſed over into Frieſland, 


A. 'D. 715, to pes goſpel to the people 
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miniſterial laboufs among the Heſlians an 


by Boniface were oo numerous to be gaverne: 
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1 that — 11 by this firſt attempt way-un», 
75 0 ſsﬆfal; ” and a war breaking out between: 

Radbod, the 178 of that country, and Charles 
Martel, our. zealous miſſionary returned to. 


| England.” He reſumed his, pious . 


in the year 219; and being ſolemnly impower 
by the Roman pontiff Gregory II. io preach the 
goſpel not, only in Frieſland, but all over Ger- 


many, he performed the funtfions of a Chriſtian 


teacher among the Thuringians, E riefanders, 
and Heſſians with conliderabſe ſuecels.. 


+ 8 7 III. This eminent miſſionary was, in the year 
| 7 


728, ober ted biſhop by Gregory II. who. 
3 Winfrid into that Sh 

alſo. by the powerful 

tettion of Charles Martel, mayor. of, the Pa 
to Shngeric King Ad France, he reſumed his 


Thuringians, and finiſhed with glory the . taſk 
he had "undertaken, in which he received con- 
ſiderable aſſiſtance from a number of pious, 
learned men, who, repaired to him from Englan, 
and France. As the. Chriſtian churches erecte 


by one. bilhop, this prelate was advanced to. the 

4 gnity ace in the year 738, A os 

gory III. by whoſe authority, and the au pigiou 
roteftion of Carloman and Pepin, the ons 
harles Martel, he n Wm 1 er the 


dilfiopricks of Wurtzbour 2 i rabourg, . 
e adde 


and Aichſtadt: to which d, in the 5 — 
744, the famous monaſtery of Fulda, His laſt 
promotion, and the laſt recompenſe of 

aſſiduous labours in the propagation of the truth, 
was his advancement to the archiepiſcopal ſee 
of Mentz A. D. 746, by Zachary: biſhop, of 
BOW > by how be N 3, the ſame time 
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NS e Jeturned again to Fri 
1 nin 1 1 0 in the . — 
place where he had entered firſt upon. its ſunc- 
tions ;. but his piety; wo ill rewarded by = 1 
barbarous people, by wham. he was. murders be} 
in; the ;year, 755. while, fifty eec lefialtics; w 
| accompanied hn in this har — 41 the LJ. 
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labours, was diſtinguiſhed y .th e title. of the 

Apeſile of. the. Germans; nor, if, . canſider. the 

eminent ſervices. he rendered to' E 
wall, HOP, 7 73 4 have heed, Ryan — 


aſhion, and 1 1 $; Sw arted 
> excelle et hg the primitive and 
true apoſtles. Beſides bis zeal. for the glory and 
authority of the Roman pontiff, Which equalled, 
2 it did, not ſurpaſs, * zeal ſor the ſerxice of. 
Choe many ether things unworthy. of a. is 4 
Chron miniſter pri d to his charge. In 
72 1 a» n 8 as 875 be, 250 (Pk 


artifi ce. and by wy — ultip] y. "be operons 
EY His elle, "I aner Ae an 
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king” rer a French Benedictine monk, 
ee aving Tabowred with vaſt afſiduity"in” plant- 
OS the goſp pel among the Bavarians, "became 
Wo op 72 Fieſingen. 5 hd” Firmin, Gau b 
| preached the e golpel under various kind 
of 10 ring and f 'olition in Alſatia,” Bavaria, 
and Switzerland. eng „ 41 16a 
9 a . 12 ke out, at this time, 'betwee 1 
InP Saxons! which contributed 
3 to pups. "io pro agation. of Chriſtianity: The 
Saxons" were, at this time, 4 under and 
formidable people. who inhabited a conſiderable 
part of Germany, and were [engaged in 
etual quarrels with the Preis" Sg ere Her 
zoundaries' and” other matters of complaint. 
Hence Charlema⸗ ne turned his arms' agamft' this 
powerful nation, A. D. >," with x deſign, "tiot 
only to ſubdue chat ſpirit of revolt; but alſo to 
engage them to embrace the Chriftian religion. 
He” hoped; by their converſion, to vanquiſn 
their obſtitacy, imagining" that the' precepts of 
the pgolpel would a Wage "their impetuous and 
reſtlefs paſſions, mititete their Ferocny, and 
jadade them to ſubmit bre Amel to the 
overnment of the Franks. FTheſe projects 
hes ent in idea, but difficult" in execution; 
Ben gy: the firſt attempt to convert the 
Saxons, a er having ſubdued” them, was unfuc- 
2 becauſe it 225 made, hu the aid of 
violence or threats, by the diſhops and” monks, 
om cht victor had left among that conquered 
Res {More forcible means were afterwards 
uled to. draw them into the pale of the church, 
in the Wars which Charlemagne carried on, in 
the; years 775, 776, and 780, againſt that valiant 
people, whole love of ad was exceſſive, and 
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whoſe 
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whoſe averſion to the reſtraints of facerdotal 
authority was inexpreſſible. But during theſe 
wars, their attachment to the ſuperſtition of 
heir anceſtors was ſo warmly combated by 
che allurements of reward, by the terror of 
puniſhment, and by the imperious language af 
victory, that they ſuffered themſelves to by 
baptized: by the miſſionaries, whom the empe- 
or ſent among them for that purpoſe. Theſe. 
editions, indeed, were ſoon after! renewed, and 
fomented by. Widekind and Albion, wo of the 
moſt valiant, among the Saxon chiefs,” who at- 
tempted to aboliſh the Chriſtian! worſhip by the. 
ſame violent methods which had contributed to 
its eſtabliſnment. But the courage and hberality _ 
of | Charlemagne, alternately employed to fuß? 
preſs. this new rebellion; engaged theſe chiets, 
to make à public profeſſion of Chriſtianity in 
the year 785, and to promiſe an adherence to 
it. for the reſt of their days. To prevent, how- 
ever, the Saxons from renouncing a gn 
which they had embraced with reluQtance, ſeve- 
ral biſhops were appointed to reſide among 
them, ſchools alſo were erefted, and monaſteries 
founded, that. the meahs of inſtrubtion might, 
not be Wanting, The fame precautions werte 
employed among. the Hans in Pannonia, to 
maintain in the profeſſion of Chriſtianity that 
fierce people, whom Charlemagne had convertec 
to the faith, when, dejected by various defeats, 
they were no long N. to make head againſt 


his arms, and choſe rather to be Chin/hans that 
VES. eee ens an 0 
VII. Succeeding generations, filled with a | 
eful ſenſe of the famous exploits | which: 
Gi n had performed in the ſervice of 
1 
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ſtianity, canoniſed his memory. mann 
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this bloody! e 36h eminent aint. In 
the twelfth century, Frederic I. emperor of the 
Romans, ordered Paſchal II. whom he had 
_ raiſed to the pontificate, to enrol the name of 
this mighty conqueror among the tutelary ſaints 
ol the church. And indeed Charlemagne me- 
rited this honour, according to the opinions 
Which prevailed at that time; for to have en- 
| ried the clergy with large donations, and 'to 
| have extended the boundaries of the church, 
no matter by what methods, was then conſidered 
. ſufficient pretenſion to the honour of 9 
: But in the- eſteem of thoſe, who ww 
"of fendlity by the deciſions of the goſpel, 
inte emperor will appear utterly 5.10 5 of 
— thatdignity.” For, not to enter into a particular 
detail of his vices, whoſe number cbunterba- 
lanced that of his virtues, it is evident, that his 
__ zeal forthe converſion of the Huns, Frieflanders, 
and Saxons, was more animated by ambition 
 than'piety; and that his main view was to ſuh- 
due che converted nations under his dominion, 
and to tame them to his yoke. It is, moreover, 
well known, that he made no ſcruple of ſeeking: | 
the alliance of the infidel' Saracens; that he 
might eruſh the Greeks, ee eir 
nt the Chriſtian ren wor 18 Mt 1 16 
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PHE eaſtern empire” bad now allen FR 
its former prandeur, through the re- 
b of dreadful revolutions, -and the 
conſuming 
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conſuming, power of inteſtine calamities. The 
throne was now become the ſeat of terror, in- 

quietude, and ſuſpicion; nor was any reign 
attended with an uninterrupted tranquillity. In 
this century three emperors were dethroned, 
loaded with ignominy, and ſent into baniſhment. . 

Under Leo the Iſaurian, and his ſon Conſtan- 


tine, ſurnamed Copronymus, aroſe that fatal 


controverſy about the worſhip of images, which 
proved a ſource of innumerable calamities, and 
weakened, almoſt incredibly, the force of the 
empire. Theſe ' troubles left the Saracens at 
liberty to ravage the provinces of Aſia and 
Africa, to oppreſs the Greeks in the moſt bar 
barous manner, and to extend their territories 
on all ſides, as alfo to oppoſe every where the 
progreſs of Chriſtianity, and, in ſome places, to 
extirpate it entirely. But the troubles of the em- 
pire, and the calamities of the church, did not 
end here: ſor about the middle of this century, 
they were aſſailed by new enemies, ſtill more 
fierce and inhuman than thoſe whoſe uſurpations 
they had hitherto ſuffered. Theſe were the Turks, 
a tribe of Tartars, Who, breaking forth from the 
inacceſſible wilds about mount Caucaſus, over-. 
ſpread Colchis, Iberia, and Albania, ruſhed from 
thence into Armenia, and, after having ſub- 
dued the Saracens, turned their victorious arxms 
e Eoin or ou HOMA 
II. In the year 714, the Saracens croſſed the 
ſea, which ſeparates Spain from Africa, diſ- 
perſed the army of Roderic king of the: Spaniſh 
_ Goths, whoſe defeat was principally. due to the 
treachery of his general Julian, and made them: 
ſelves maſters of the greateſt part of his terci. 
tories. About the ſame time the empire of the 
Viſigoths, which had ſubſiſted in Spain above 


I ez th ee 


9 


ry of the Click 


nee hundred yenrs, was i torally” eee by 
theſe. lavage: invaders, who alſo took poſſeſſion 
1 N maritime coaſts of Gaul from the 
| uin to the river Rhone, from 


| reſs of theſe! bold invaders 

vas checked by Charles Martel, who gained a 

4 9 victo — them in a bloody action near 

4h of Pot ontiers, A. D. 732. But they ſoon 

1 their firength, and returned with 

; new, violence to their devaſtations. This en- 

15 Charlemagne to lead a formidable army 

into Spain, with a deſign to deliver that whole 

country from their yoke :- but this grand enter- 

prize, though it did not entirely miſcarry, was 

not attended with the ſucceſs, that was ex- 
petted. The inroads: of this warlike people 

Were ſelt by many of the. weſtern provinces, 

beſides thoſe of France and Spain. Several 

| parts of Italy ſuffered from their incurſions; 

g MI of Sardinia was reduced under their 
e; and Sicily] was ravaged and oppreſſed 
them in the moſt inhuman manner. Hence 

the Chriſtian religion in Spain and Sardinia ſuf- 

fered inexpreſſibly under theſe violent uſurpers. 
Iss Germany, and the adjacent countries, the 
55 Chriſtians were aſſailed by another ſort of ene- 
mies; for all ſuch as adhered to the Pagan ſuperſti- 
"14 tion beheld them with the moſt inveterate hatred, 
and perſecuted them with the moſt unrelentin 
violence. Hence, in ſeveral places, caſtles an 
fortreſſes were erefted to 1 8 _ enen! 
. 154: . W 
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” HERE. were” not! w 
1 (Greeks men of genius, — bave 
prevented the total decſine of  literiture; but 
bed by the tumults and de- 
ſolations that rei in the empire 5 and white 
both church-and ſtate were menabed witlr * 
proaching ruin, the learned were left deſtitu 
protection Which gives both vigour and 


r n N 


Hence few: or none of the Greeks wereat = 


famous either for elegance of dition — e427 


learning, or the ſtady 


"philoſophy 


of 

ations of the exploits 2 
pretended ſaints, vain > and ſubtit diſputes about a 
uneſſential ſubjetis, bombaſtic declamations for 
or againſt the worſhip of images, hiſtories com- 
poſed without method or judgment; were _ 


monuments of Grecian learning in this age. 
II. It muſt; however, be obſerved, that A 


Ariſtotelian philoſoply was taught every where 
in the public een Ther db ine, of Pie 
had loft all its credit, after the repeated ſentences 


of condemnation that had been paſſed upon Ori- 
gen, and the troubles NF th Mob and 
0 Met TEX 2 AN l Cc 4 12 2 
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94 
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Eutychian controverſies bad excited in the 
church; ſo that Platoniſm now vas almoſt con- 


fined to the ſolitary retreats of the monaſtic 
| oxflers.. Of all the writers in this century, who 
contributed to the progreſs of the Ari 9 — 

philoſophy, the moſt eminent was. John Da- 

maſcenus, who compoſed a conciſe, plain, and 
e comprehenſive view of the doctrines of the 
Stagirite. This little work excited numbers, 


in Greece and Syria, to the ſtady of that 


| philoſo by, whoſe: proſelytes increaſed daily. 


III. The hiſtory bf the Latins exhibits innu- 


merable inſtances of the groſſeſt "ir. avi ang 
Which will not appear ſurpriſing to ſu 


as con- 


Gder dhe flate of Europe in ihis century. If 


ve except ſome poor remains of learning, which 
were yet to be found at Rome, and in certain 
Cities of Italy. - the. ſciences ſeemed to have 

abandoned the continent, and fixed their reſi- 


dence in Britain and Ireland. Thoſe, there- 
fore, of the Latin writers, who were diſtinguiſhed 

by their learning, were all (a few: French and 
Italians, excepted) either Britin or Scotch. 
Charlemagne, whoſe political talents were em- 
belliſhed by a b N. ene degree of learning, 
and an ardent zeal for the culture of the ſcien- 


ces, endeavoured to diſpel the profound igno- 
rance that reigned in his dominions; in which 


excellent undertaking he was animated and di- 


retted by the counſels of Alcuin. With this 


view 3 drew, firſt from Italy; and afterwards 
from Britain and Ireland, by his liberality, emi. 


nent men, 2 had diſtinguiſhed: themſelves: in 


the various branches of literature; and excited 
the ſeveral orders o the clergy and monks by 
various encouragements, and the nob ility, and 


_ others/ of eminent rank, by his own example. 
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IVI In the proſecution of this noble deſign, 
the greateſt part of the · biſhops erected, by the 
expreſs order of the emperor, cathedral ſchools 
(ſo. called from their lying contiguous to the 
principal church in each dioceſe) in which the 
youth, ſet apart for the ſervice of Chriſt; re- 
ceived. a learned education. Thoſe alſo of the 
abbots, who had any zeal for Chriſtianity, 
opened ſchools in their monaſteries, in which 
the more learned of the fraternity inftrufted ſuch 
as were deſigned for the monaſtic ſtate, or the 
ſacerdotal order, in the Latin language, and 
other branches of learning ſuitable to their 
future deſtination. It was formerly believed, 
that the univerſity of Paris vas erected by 
Charlemagne, but this opinion is rejected by 
ſuch as have ſtudied the hiſtory oft this age; 
8 though it is evident that this great prince had 
the honour: of laying, in ſome | meaſure, the 
ſoundation of that noble inſtitution. However 
this queſtion be decided, it is undeniably cer- 
tain, that the zeal of this emperor; for the propaga- 
tion and advancement of letters, was very great, 
and manifeſted its ardor by a conſiderable number 
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however, , attended with the defired ſucceſs; 


ſtowed to procure them à liberal education. 


— t 


"er that — moſt 3 — of thoſe 
Aines-weremen' of very little genius and abili- 
Lies, and that their ſyſtem of learning and phi- 
 dofophy — a ar and ghaſtl 
Tkeleton equally» unfit for ornament and 
The whole circle of ſciences was com mpoſed of, 
What they called, the ſeven liberal arts, biz. 
grammar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic; — 
muſic, and aſtronomy; che three . 
which they diſtinguiſhed by the mile of — 
and the — latter by that of | quadrivium. No- 
thing can be conceived more wretchediy bar - 
barous than the manner in Which e 8 
were taught, as we eaſil e from 
 Ajewn's —— ſs and che 
dliſſertations of St. Auguſtin on the ſame ſubjekt, 
| apron * MR * ret te e — 


— 5 ke + infrubtidns- to 
—_ and logic: 'they, however, 1 0 
»Paſſing the trinam, and alſo the guadri 
were defirous of riſing yet higher in 
rary purſuits, were exhorted to appt 
to the ſtudy of Caſſiodore and Boethius; as if 
the progreſs of human knowledge was bounded 
_ we e __ ee two e ieee 
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. TTY ofors and 7 nin: per of Full church, 
6 en ts orm of gouernment, Zurimg this Century. 


HAT corruption of manners, Which 
Giſhquoured - the clergy in the former 
crea __—_ W. 9 1 — 


* ; 1 


ä a all ſet bounds: to their licentiouſneſs. 


under- the: b n nnn In the eaſt 
there aroſe the moſt! violent diſſenſions among 
the biſhops and doctors of the church, who, 
forgetting the duties of their ſtations, threw: the 
ſtate into combuſtion by their ſcandalous divi- 
ſions; and even went ſo far as to embrue their 
hands in the blood of their brethren ho differed 
from them. In the weſtern world, Chriſtianity 
was not leſs diſgraced by the lives of thoſe Who 
d to be the luminaries of the church, and 
who ought to have been ſo by exhibiting: exam- 
ples of piety and virtue. The clergy abandoned 
themſelves to their paſſions without reſtraint: 
they were diſtinguiſhed by | their luxury, their 
_ gluttony,: and their luſt; they gave themſelves 
up to the pleaſures: of hunting, and, what was 
full more remote from their ſacred character, to 
military enterprizes. They had ſo extinguiſhed 
every principle of fear and ſhame, that they 
became incorrigible ; nor could the various laws 
enatted by Carloman, Pepin, and = note wa 


II. It is amazing, that, notwithſtari — * 
vices, and ee erpetual. troubles: TY theſe 


fioned, the clergy, were ſtill held in 
the highel Nenad, and | honoured, as a ſort 
of deities, by the multitude. This veneration 
for the clergy, and the influence it gave them, 
were; indeed, eee much | higher in the weſt 
than in the eaſtern provinces... And the reaſons 
of this: will appear to ſuch as conſider the cuſ- 
toms that pre vailed among the barbarous nations 
of Europe, before their converſion to Chriſ. 
tianity. All theſe nations, during their conti- 
nuance in paganiſm, were abſolutely enſlaved to 
their prieſts, W whoſe counſel they tranſ- 
abted nothing, either in civil or military affairs. 
5 Cc TO. | | Upon. 


8 prope! 


niſters of their new religion, the 
their former prieſts: and the Chriflian: bithops 


: | their ſucce ſſoxs, t the domi 
. e anifm had ee e 


was found out of acquiring much greater riches 
to the church, 2 kong: 


generally. ſpea 
niſters, in order to avoid the ſufferings ar 


to :/Chnftianith „they, 
r to CE the mi- 
ivileges of 7 


were not only ready to accept the offer, but uſed 
all their Gihgence to ſecure to themſelves,” and 
ion Which the mini- 


L LI63 vtf Looetuls ile} 106 aw 
8. HL The eee n 
weſtern nations had conferred upon the doctors 


of the church, were now augmented with 1 im- 
menſe acceffions of opulence 


The endowments of the church De 


and the revenues of the biihops, were 
conſiderable; but in this century, a _— 


it through fuc- 

ing ages. An opinion prevailed A 
—— the — Which the righteous judge | 
ot- — 3 has reſerved: for the wicked; Was 


to be prevented by: liberal donations to. Bod, 


and to the churches and clergy. In conſequence 
al this notion, the great and opulent, Who were, 
King. — moſt Ka. 1045 IE their 


abominable lives; offered. rich-donations' to au 


by the prieſts to tranſgreſſion in this lie, and 
to eſcape the | miſery "denounced againſt the 


wicked in 2 ſuture tate. This commodious 


method of 


Which, from this p 
the clergy, the xhuxches; and monaſteries, and 


| — nd ons. 4brough: rm 


atonement for. i iniquity, | was 
the principal ſource of thoſe immenſe treaſures, 
to flo in upon 


er bis 
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| many oc 


| F nd the ts n pfinees and 


perſons. erſons of the firff rank preſented, . in n. 
ei expiation tor thelr ſins, did not only con- 
fiſt in private poſſeſſiuns, "as which, the wr wee 


OE biſhops, — and monaſteries, 
in * poſſeſſion — whole provinces, cities, 


2 and fortreſſes, with all the rights and 
tives e rang ach Hence it came 
to pal * profeſſion, 


40 the. r the 


{poAactes of worldly powp, ambit 


22 judges, legiſlators, and ſovereigns; 
Aud not on ve laws to nations, but alſo, upon 
„gave battle to their enemies at 
the ſhead:of meren urn, Ib as Ded — 


we are to look for the ſource 08: thoſe dreadful 


rope, in after-times, particularly of thoſe bloody 
wars concerning 2nue/titu 
contentions about the — bo a 
Vi Theſe exceſ 
century; nor do we find en coy Gag 
in preceding times. From hence we d eon. 
clude, that theſe donations were partly: h 
to cuſtoms! peculiar to the European 'hations, 
The kings ki theſe-nations endeavoured, by all 


means, to attach to their intereſts thoſe whom 


_ they. . ** this 
S488  - 4 Fare 


4 


? 


and fe ; were created dukes, counts, and 


aities, that ſpread deſolation through Eu- 
res, and choſe obſtinate 


bes: E . e ee 


— am for ſup 
the military ſervice of their . vaſſals 
This being cuſtomary in Europe, it was eſteemed 
by bee 4 — allen: ws prudence to dif- 
5 wot hey had ara — 
to their generals and clients; ſo that ſup 
alone was not the ple that drew 
forth their liberality. They hop. alſo to check 
the ſeditious ſpirits of their vaſſals, by the in- 
 Huence of eee et mk 
;refpefted, and e ſpirit 
bots each terror into; . e 6? 
+: VE: This 1 
and authority of the 
their — 1 he oy 


| hace Tooy "The — 8 3 OT 
the goſpel, looked upon the biſhop. of Rome, 
as the ſuceeſſor of their chief, drurd, ar high 
2 And as this tremendous: druid bad en- 
jñjoyed a boundleſs authority, and had been treated 
wichen degree of veneration, ; that 9 
into terror; ſo they thought praper to conſer 
upon the chief of the biſhops authority 
that had formerly been lied 4 in alis arch. 
druid. The aer. per pontiff received with de- 
auguſt pris neges; and leſt attempts 
" Mi 2 be made to deprive him of them, he 
Grengthened; hie title. by a variety of paſſages 
drawn from ancient hiſtory, yea, and by. argu+ 
ments of a religious nature. This conduct of 
a ſuperſtitious people ſwelled the 2 of - 
the GS: 40," an enormous ſize; and 
o , | gave 


gave tothe ſe Ates ige e 
——— political matters, that was unknown 
to former ages. Hence, among other unhappy 
eircumſtances, arofe that monſtrous opinion. 
that fuch perſons as were excluded from the 
communion of the church,” forfeited not only 
their civil ri 
mon privi 
nion, which was a fatal ſource of wars, maſſacres, 
And rebellions without number} and which con- 
tributed more than any thing elſe to augment 
and confirm the papal authority, was, unhappily 
— Europe, eee, by ee or rather 
the clergy, from the Pa tions. 
VII. We ſee in oper the Frene 


nation the following remarkable mftance of the 


—— 


r that was veſted in the Roman 
tiff. Pepin, who was mayor , the palace 


high office, was poſſeſſed, in reality, of the royal 
| Power,” not contented with this, formed the 


ſe the ſtates of the realm were aſſembled 
pa Pepin, A. D. 71; and th they were 
devoted to the intereſts of this ambitious uſurper, 
chey gave it as cheir opinion, that the biſhep uf 
Rome was to be conſulted, whether ſuch a pro- 
jet was lawful or not. In oonſequenoe of this, 
ambaſſadors were ſent by Pepin to Zachary, 
reigning pontiff, wich the following queſtion: 
Whether the divine law did not permit a warlile 
people to dethrone 4 He we monarch, tolo 
was incapable of diſchar the funQions of re 

ally, and to fabſtitute'tn Ris plact one more worth 
to rule, and who had already 


22 ſervices to the flate? The ſituation of - 
a in need of the ſuccouis of 


5 8 Pepin 
_ \ 


IAI. and who; in the exereiſe hüt 


of dethroning his ſovereign. For this 


as citizens, but even the com- 
s of humanity. This horrid opi- 


che | 


Pepi agaiuſt the Grecks and ombards, renderec 
his anſwer ſuch as the uſurper deſired. And when 
this favourable deciſion was publiſhed in France, 
the unhappy Childerie was ſtript of royal- 
ty without the leaſt oppoſition; and Pepin, 
without the ſmalleſt reſiſtance. ſtept into the 
_ throne! This deciſion was ſolemnly confirmed 
by. Stephen II. the ſucceſſor iof Zachary, who 
diſſolxed the obligation of the oath” of fidelit 5 
and allegiance: which Pepin had ſworn to Chil- 
deric. And to render his title as ſacred as pof- 
ſible, Stephen anointed and crowned him, with 
his wife and two ſons, for the ſecond time. 
VIII. This lance of the Roman pontiffs 
prove: an abundant fource of opulence and cre- 
dit to the church. When that part rt of Italy, 5 


which was as yet ſubje& to he Grecian empire, | 


was involved in confuſion and trouble, by the 
ſeditions and F aroſe U the im- 
perial ed e worſhi im 3 
the kings of the Lombards employed hore. — 
and negociations to terminate ' theſe conteſts. 
Their ſucceſs, indeed, was only advanta 
to themlelves; for they managed matters 1 s 
to become, by degrees, maſters of the Grecian 
pro vinces in Italy, which were ſubject to the Ex- 
arch, who reſided at Ravenna. Nay, one of theſe 
monarchs, named Aiſtulphus, carried his views 


dee ee new.coadeſſions 


to his dominions; he formed the project of re- 
3 all Italy under the yok e of We XK A | 
The i terrified pontiff, Dephen II. addreſſes him- 
ſelf to Pepin, and implores his aſſiſtance. The. 
French monarch eroſſes the Alps, A. D. 754, with 
à numerous army; and having 285 . 
_ iobliged him, by treaty, to deliver up to the ſee 


of Rc me, : the.charbhote af ins a" 
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not, however, long before the Lombard prince 
violated an en ment which he had entered 
into with ee In the year 755, he laid” * 
ſiege to Rome for the ſecond) 5 but was 
— to ſue for peace by Pepin; who 


returned into Italy, and forcing” the E 1 


to execute the treaty he had violated, made a 


new grant of the exarchate, and of Pentap faded 
to the Roman pontiff and his fuccefſors. And 
thus was the biſhop: of Roine raiſed to the rank 


af a temporal pr inte hn gt 


IX. After the death: 6f Pepin, Dideric king 


of the Lombards invaded the territories that 


had been 2 by the French monarch to 


the ſee df Rome. In this extremity,” Adrian * 


who! was pontiff at that time, fled for ſuecour 


to Charles, the ſon of Pepin, aſterwards diſtin- 


guiſhed by the name of Charlemagne. This 
ce; as much from policy as ſuperſtition, 

adopted immediat 

pontiff. He paſſed the Alps with a formidable 

army, A. D. 774, overturned the empire of the 

Lombards in Baby, which had ſubſiſted above 

two hundred years, ſent their exiled monarch; 


3 


into France, and proclaimed himfelf king of 


the Lombards. Theſe conqueſts: offered to 


Charlemagne an occaſion! of viſiting Rome, 


where he not only confirmed the grants which 
had been made by his father, but added to them 
_ a ceſſion of ſeveral cities and provinces in Italy, 
which had not been contained in Pepin's grant. 

X. By this act, Charlemagne opened 82 him- 
_ ſelf a paſſage to the e empire of the weſt, and to 


the ſupreme dominion over the: cityi:6f: Rome 
= its We upon whieh A empire 
910 * leemed : 


y the cauſe! of the trembling 
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bane . — — —.— th — His 
father Pepin. had probably forme before: him, 
but 3 of the gimes obliged him 
to wait for a ſavourable oc of putting it 
in execution. This — him in the year 
doo, hen the! affaire of the Gredks were re- 
duced to the utmoſt after the death: 
of Leo III. and the barbarous murder of his fon: 
Conſtantine, and while the impious Irene held 
the reins of empire. This opportunity was 
ſeized by Charles, who ſet out for Rome, where 
he was received with the utmoſt demonſtrations 
of zeal by the ſovereign pontiff, who had en- 
tered into his views, and N 8 
elated wich high notions of their inde 
and elettive power, to unite their ſuffrages 1 
favour of this 1 ane to 3 han 
N of the weſt. po 
XI. Charles, n His den! to the em- 
of the weſt ** the government of Rome, 
ers to: have reſerved to himſelf” only the ſu- 
peie 6 minion, and to have! granted to the 
church of Rome a ſubordmate jquriſciktion over 
(chat grent city, and its annexed territory. 1 
grant was undoubtedly ſuggeſted to him by the 
ambitious pontiff as a matter of indiſpenſable 
5 nene and many fittitious deeds were pro- 
bably produced to juſtify the claims of the 
pre my this high authority. It was no doubr 
alledged, that Conſtantine the Great, when he 
removed the ſeat; of the empire to Conſtanti- 
nople, delivered up Rome, th old metropolis, 
with! its adjacent territories, commonly called 


the Roman dukedom, to the church, with no 


reſtriction than that this ſhould be no 


Tiere 46 — 
dae XII. While 


—— 1 * 


Hs 


: and Meſopotamia, amidſt the 
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While the ens and ar" of TY | 
Rowe pong were rifing to the greateſt hei (7 
by 8 e events, they received a mortifyin 
check in conſequence of a quarrel, which Nele 


deu between theſe haughty pontiffs and the Gre- 
can emperors. Leo the Iaurian, and his ſon 


Conſtantine Copronymus, incenſed at the zeal 
which Gregory II. and III. diſcovered. for the 


_ worſhip. of images, not only confiſcated the trea- 


ſures and lands which the church of Rome poſ- 1 


ſeſſed in Sicily, Calabria, and Apulia, but more- 


over withdrew the biſhops of theſe countries, 
and alſo the various provinces and churches of 


Inyricum, from the juriſdiction of the Roman 


ſee, and ſubjected them to the ſpiritual dominion 


of the * of Conſtantinople. And ſo in- 


flexibly were the Grecian emperors bent upon 


humbling the arrogance of the Roman pontiffs, 
that no intreaties, ſupplications, nor threats 


could engage them to abandon their 1 01 | 

It is here we muſt look for the origina 

of that vehement conteſt between the Roman 
pontiff and the biſhop of Conſtantinople, which, 
in the following century, divided the Greek and 
Latin churehes, and was fo pernicious to the | 


_ intereſts of true Ohriſtianity. 


XIII. The monaſtic diſcipline was extremely 
relaxed at this time both in the eaſtern and 
22 provinces. The only monks who eſ. 

ed-this general corruption, were they who 
veel their days in the eſerts of Egypt, Syria, 
e auſterities of a 
wretched he, and remote from all the comforts - 


of ſociety: yet the merit of having preſerved 


their di cipline was ſadly counterbalanced by 


the ne fv 0 1 norance, the fanatical madneſs,” and 


ien that 6 among them. 8 


* 


ſource 


| Thoſe, of *s ta ers. who. lived nearer 
cities and . populous towns, troubled ſrequenth 
the public tranquillity. by the tumults and ſedi- 
tions they fomented among the multitude, ſo 
that it became neceſſary to check their rebellious 
ambition by the ſevere laws that were enacted 
_ againſt thein by Conſtantine Copronymus, and 
other .emperors. The  greatelt part of the 
3 monks followed, at this time, the rule 
of St. Benedict; though there were every where 
a 0 which adopted the diſcipline” of other 
orders. But as they\acreaſed in opulence they 
- Joſt ſight of all rules, and ſubmitted, at length, 
to no other diſcipline than that of intemperance, 
voluptuouſneſs, and ſloth. Charlemagne at- 
| tempted, by various edicts, to put a ſtop to this 
rowing evil; but his efforts were acnded: with | 
Title ſucceſs.  . 
XIV. This univerſal corruption of. FA chats 

95 /'s gave riſe to a new order of prieſts in the welt, 
which was a ſort of middle order between the 
monks.or regulars, and the ſecular clergy. This 

. new ſpecies of eccleſraſtics adopted the monaſtic 
_ Uiſcipli ine, fo far as to have their dwelling and 
_ their table in common, and to aſſemble them- 
ſelves at certain hours for devine ſervice; but 
1 entered not into the vows which were 
peculiar to the monks, and they were alſo ap- 
pointed to diſcharge the miniſterial functions in 
certain churches which were committed to their 
| Paſtoral direktion. Theſe eccleſiaſties ſoon re- 
ceived the name of : canons. The common 
opinion attributes the inflitution of this order to 
Chrodegangus, biſhop of Metz. For though 
before this time there were in Italy, Africa, and 
other provinces, convents of eccleſiaſtics, who 
. after the manner ol. the, canons; yet 


* 


« — 


i Cent. vm Dean,, Church: Government) &c. gay 


Chro is, Who, towards the middle of thin 
century, ubjected to this rule the clergy of 
Metz, 


not only added to their religious cere- 


ee cuſtom of ſinging hym 
hours, but alfo, by his exam le, excited the 
Francs, the Italians, and the Germans to dif- 
tinguiſh themſelves by their zeal in favour of 
the canons; to erett monaſteries for them, and 
to Cog oomart their role Into n a 
x countries. 1 iy; 

N. The 0 ee over 7 elle: church 
wry its poſſeſhons was veſted in the emperors 
and kings, both in the eaſtern and the weſtern 
world. The ſovereignty of the Grecian empe- 


rors "a never been e and though the 
partiſans of the Roman pontiffs endeavour to 
of the ee 1 


render dubious the ſupremacy 
monarchs over the 07k 00g yet this fu 


is too manifeſt to be diſputed by ſuch a as Ss 
conſidered the matter attentively, and it is ac- 


 knowledged: by the moſt: candid writers even of 


of: biſhops aſſembled at Rome, conferred 

Charlemagne, and his ſucceſſors, the right of 
Heftion | to-theiſee of Rome; and though neither 
gne, nor his ſon Lewis, were willing 
ile this power in all its extent, by nam- 


f ing you creating: the pontiff i an every Weg. 
vet they reſerved the right of approving and con- 


ing the perſon that was elected to that dignity 


cration of the elected pontiff of the leaſt 


unleſs performed in the reſence of the ein- 
| an pontiffs obeyed 


peror's ambaſſadors. The Rom 
the laws of the emperors; l. their judicial 
deciſions, as of indiſpenſable obligation, and 


fernere . with the 3 The 


tim . 2M kings 


ns, at certain 


the Romiſh communion. Adrian I. in a council ; 


by the rie and people: nor was the — 


_ 


* 
* 
rl : 
g28 20 
N 


' kings of. the 3 ap 1 extraordinar) 
judges, whom they called envoys, to 0 inlet d ins. 
the lives and manners of the clergy ſuperior and 
1 inferior, to take cognizarice of their conteſts, 
0 =: et 7 diſputes, to enact laws con- 
cerning t ic. WO and to puniſh the 
; pos ucloght the RG welt 2 of 
other citizens. All churches alſo, and mona. 
teries, were ohhged to pay to the public treaſury 
a tribute proportioned to their reſpective 
and poſſeſfons, except fuch as, by the Sure 
flavour of the r 8 were A 
exemptet. | 
XVI. II is true, the, Lein emp erors did not 
_ affume 1d themſelves the cognizance: > ook de- 
_ cifion( of controverſies thatwhrecyiartly religious. 
They acknowledged, on the contrary; that theſe 
matters belonged to the: Roman pontiff and the 
eecleſiaſtical councils. But this juriſdiction of the 
pontiff Was conſined within narrow limits; he could 
decide nothing by his fole authority, but was 
obliged to convene a council when any religious 
— were to be terminated. Nor did the 
provinces, when any controverſy aroſe, wait for 
the deciſion of the biſhop! of Rome; but af 
ſembled, by their own authority; their 
councils, in which the biſhops gave their choughts, 
Vith the utmoſt freedom, and voted often indireft 
tion to the opinion of the Roman'pontiff: 
all which is evident from what paſſed in the 
councils aſſembled by the Francs and Germans, 
in order to determint the celebrated controverfy 
concerning the uſe and worſhip of mietet, It 


3s further to be obſerved, that the po 
convening councils, and the right of [preſiding 
in them, were the erer, wel. of the — 
| 2 2 " -alſemblies 


r * ere ig f 


3 


alemblies//wore: vb vol tt be . * 
any council obtained the force of laws, until 
| they were confirmed by the ſupreme magiſtrate. 
Thus was the ſpiritual authority. of Rome wiſely 
| bounded by the civil power; but its ambitious 
Pntiffs fretted under the imp my curb, eager 


27 


break lobſe their bonds. they formed , 


— which ſcemed leſs the "clfefts of ambi- - 


tion than of frenzy; for they claimed a ſuprem 
dominion, not only over the church. but ms 
over kings themſelyes, and pretended to reduce 


88 the whole univerſe under their ghoſtly juriſdic- 


tion. However extravagant theſe pretenſons 


were, they were followed by the moſt vigorous | : 


efforts, and the wars and tumults that aroſe in 


the following century, contributed much 17 ren 1 | 


der theſe efforts ſucceſsful. bb ne KEI 
XVII. If we turn our eyes 9 the writers 
of this century, we ſhall find very few that ſtand 
— either on account of eruditian- or 
enius. Lage the reel eme be 
em worthy of mention 
AR Noel and Theophanes, . wh > are 
not the leaſt conſiderable among the writers of 
the Byzantine hiſtory though they be in all re- 
ſpects Vi nitely. below he: ancient n and 
Latin hiſlorians. 5 
But the writer; who! e all his codtedys: 
raries among the Greeks: and Orientals, was 
ho Damaſcenus, a man of genius and elo- 


quence,” who, in a variety of -produftions, ex- 


plain ed the Peripatetic philoſophy, and illuſtrated 
the capital points of the Chriſtian doftrine.. 
Yet it muſt be acknowledged, that the eminent 
talents of this great man were: tainted with that 
| ſordid ſuperſtition, and that exceſſive veneration. 
nt . fathers, that were * reigning 


"OY: ha FH | lors. 


— 


is n method of explaining 


Ariſtotelian phil 


oc 


he lived in, not to mention 
the doctrines 


eb, 10 Oy en of the 


4 
* 


of the goſpel 
XVIII. Tue en firſt plac de among the N 
writers is due to be n whoſe love re 
letters was one of the ornaments of his imper 
7 ty. The lau which are known by the 
a Cagelalaria,: with ſeveral Zpifles, and a 
oh | images, are attributed to this 
* though it ſeems highly probable, that 
— theſe compoſitions Pra my 


3 — ve 
venerable; Bede, ſo pine, re may july place 
virtue; Alcuin, the. or of Charlemagne; and 
Paulinus of Aquileia, who were all diftinguiſhed 
by their laborious application, and their zeal 
for- the advancement of learning, and who : 
treated the various branches. of literature, that 
were known in this century, in ſuch a manner 
as to convince us, that it was the infelicity of 1 
the times, rather than the want of genius, that 
hindered them from ariſing to higher degrees of 
ſektion- Add to theſe, 2 the cele- 
antbor of che * e Charlemagne, and 
oo proguliiggs ; , Pau 5 2 Who ac- 
ui aſti tion by his Hiſtory of the 
of Homilies, and his miſcel - 
_ Janeous . Ambroſe Auchpert, ho wrote 
on the ee ren 
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1 were, et, preſerved in the — 
"iba of: the: rr, mas Latins, as ſeems evident 
from the diſcourſe of John Damaſcenus concern- = 
ing the orthodox faith, and = confeſſion of 
faith which was drawn up by Chatlemagne. 
= the pure ſeed of . was: choked by. 
ſtrous and incredible quantity of -noxt 
weeds: The rational ſimplicity of the Chri 
lip ted by an idolatrous vene- 
\ lor images and other ſuperſtitious inven · 
e and the ſacred ſlame of divine charity was 
extinguiſhed by the violent contentions, Which 
the progreſs. of - theſe ſuperſtitions. occaſioned, 
All acknowledged the efficacy of our Saviour's 
merits; and yet all, one way or another, la- 
boured to diminiſh, che perſuaſion of this efficacy, 
by teaching that Chriſtians might appeaſe ari 
offended deity by voluntary ats of mortfication, 
or by gifts and oblations: laviſhed+ upon 
church, and by exhorting ſuch as were deſirous 
of ſalvation to place their dende wn the 
25 merits of: the ſaints. to. 7 Fay xt 
II. The piety in vogue during this 125 5 


% ſucceeding ages conſiſted in building and em- 


belliſing churches, in endowing monaſteries, 
hunting after the relicks of ſaints, and treating 
them with an abſurd veneration, in procuring 
the interceſhon of the ſaints by rich oblations or 
——"— 3 in nene . and in 
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pilgrimages te e places which were eſteemed. 
oly, and chiefly to Paleſtine. The pious 
| _ and the profligate, ſhewed equal 7 
_ inthe petformance of theſe ſuperſtitious ſer- 
vices, which were looked: as of the higheſt 
each) in order to eternal ſalva tion; the were 
ies; aud . 2 
tain: che good/things of this life, and an eaſy 
eto life eternal. The genuine 2 | 
EFF 7 
congalued: in the Creed, was utterly. unknown, 
to the multitude in general, but alſo 
tors: of the firſt rank, and Ber r 5 
of this corrupt ignorance were 0 
the intereſts of virtue. All orders of men, re- 
gardleſs of the duties of the goſpel, ruſhed head- 
long into all forts of wickedneſs, from the de- 
luſive hopes, that by the interceſſion of the 
ſaints, and the credit of the prieſis at the throne 
of: God, they K 
of their enormities. - 160" Ne inen 
III. The Greeks were of opinion, that the 
holy ſeriptures had been ſucceſsfully interpreted 
the ancient commentators, and therefore, 
that they rendered a moſt important fervice to 
the ſtudents in ee 8 when, without either 
ent or choi« extrabbed and com- 
piled from the N. theſe admired ſages 
their n ITR kth "obſervations_ my 2 —_— ; 
writings. 004377000 $551 13] WR 
+ The "MY exp eg y be divided i 5 ee 
1 In the fuk, ve ace Ane 1 akeo 


ry vm. 


explication of ee es of St. Irawn 
from the writin Ne unn — others. The 
writers of the g of ug claſs made uſe of ' their 
own penetration in inveſtigating the ſenſe of the 
holy ſcriptures, ſuch as Alcum, "Ambroſe, Auth _. 
ert, the expoſitors uf the Revelations, nay and 
ede alſo, Who belongs, in reality, to both 
— It muſt, however, be acknowledged, 
that all theſe commentators were deſtitute of 
the qualities that are eſſential to the facred critic; 
for we find them in their explications ne 8 
entirely the natural ſenfe of the words, 
running blind- fold after a certain myſtical mean- 
ing; and thus the delivered their own raſh 
fittions and crude ancies, as TO ſemiments of 
the ſacred Witeg¶g¶ng¶ng en . y Fa 5 


IV. The veneration of Char — the 


facred writ was carried ſo 145 Bat to perfuade 
that monarch; that they contained the ſeeds 
and principles of alt arts and fciences.” Hence 


the zeal with which that prince excited e 
more learned the clergy to direct their 
Deve wma the illuſtration of the holy 
Several laws which he publiſhed to 
encoarhge — ſpecies of learning are yet extant, 
as alſo various monuments of his — 
the advancement of Chriftian knowledge. 
V. This zeal and induftry of the 5 
contributed, no doubt, to rouze from their ſloih 
a lazy and ignorant clezy. We cannot, how- 
ever, help obſerving,” that this laborious prince 
imprudently eſtabliſhed certain cuſtoms, and 
confirmed others, which had a manifeſt tendency 
to defeat, in a great meaſure, his laudable deſigns 

of promoting Chriſtian knowledge. He con. 
bo ge the” Dig already in uſe, of reading 


ir r | | prev 


8 


; the p ö 
; 1 negiect of the ſtudy of the ſcript 
For the Aare part off them employec 


ſacred writings, 
io che people: and never att 


their capacities upon the reſt of-t 
| X he greateſt part of the clergy: 


der 44 I 752 a oo ET - 


— 


flory * tie Chutth. 


adenblies certain portions only o fthe ſcrip-· 


| tures ; and reduced the "different methods of 
orſhip, followed in diff 


ent churches into one 
fixed rule, which was to be obſerved with the 
moſt perfect uniformity in all. The zeal and 
- \afdivity ol this great prince did not ſtop here; 
for he ordered the lives of the principal ſaints 

to he written in a moderate volume, FE which 
copies were diſperſed t ut his dominions, 
that the people might hitee in the dead, exam- 
ples of piety. and virtue, Wine hroyene no where 


| tobe found among the living. All theſe defigns 


were certainly formed with pious: intentions, 


and, conſidering the ſtate of things in this cen- 
tury, were, in feveral reſpects, uſeful; yet, 


they contributed, undoubtedly. to encourage 
in their criminal + Noth; and their 


| upon thoſe: parts of the 

N the emperor had ap- 
pointed to be read in the churches and explained 
ted to exerci 
divine we 


time and 


ofing themſelves the diſcourſes. they recited 


in public,,confined themſelves to — book of 
bomilies, that was publiſhed by the authority of 
5 ens ot. 141 7 £5? FE $147 1 vis +43 3 #5 5 EIS 


None of che Latins carried: their, theolo- 
ical enterpriaes ſo far as to give afonnefted 


Syſtem of the docdtines of | Chriſtianity.:/; The 


of- the divines of, this age were totally 
—— . in t b 6e * - of the 


* 


alſo: inſtead of 


wricings" as hes] beusdertez egen, hey 


ſearches. The Iriſh or Hibernians, who in this 


A 
p * 
* 1 


which reaſon was not permitted to puſh its re- 


century were known by the name of Scots, were 


the only divines who refuſed to diſhonour their 


reaſon by ſubmitting it implicitly to authority. 


Naturally ſubtil and ſagacious, they applied their 
philoſophy, ſuch as it was, to the illuſtration 
of the truth and dodtrines of religion; a method 
which was almoſt generally abhorred and ex- 
ploded in all other nations 


That the Hibernians, who were called Scots, 


in this century, were lovers of learning, and 


diſtinguiſhed themſelves, in theſe times of igno- 


rance, by the culture of the ſciences beyond * 


the other European nations, travelling through 


the moſt diſtant lands both with a view to im- 


prove and to communicate their knowledge, is 


à certain fact, as we ſee them, in the moſt au- 


thentic records of antiquity, diſcharging, with 


the higheſt reputation and applauſe, the function 


of doctor in France, Germany, and Italy, both 


during this and the following centur. 
The Greeks were not ſo deſtitute of ſyſtema- 


tical divines as the Latins. John Damaſcenus 
compoſed à complete body of the Chriſtian 


doctrine, under the title of Four Books concern 
logy, which the Latins termed "/cholaftre* and 
didactic, were united in this laborious a per- 
formance, in which the author not onJy explains 
the doctrines he delivers by reaſoning, but con- 


firms his explications by the authority of the 
ancient doctors. This book was received with 
the higheſt applauſe, and was f6' exceſſively 


admired, that at length it came to be acknow- 


ledged as the only rule of divine truth. Many, 
„ e however, 
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| having conſultec more Ce 
reaſon, and-the opinions of the ancients,” than 
genuine dictates of the ſacred oracles, and 
2 — in conſequence of this method, de- 
nh ſrom the eſſential principles of theology. 
VII. None of the moral writers of this century 
attempted forming ny lete ſyſtem of the 
duties of the Chriſtian John, ſurnamed 
= a Gregk. yore compoſed ſome 
exkqrtatory 8388 in which there are ſearcely 
any marks of judgment. Among the monaſtic 
orders nothing was reliſhed, but the enthuſiaſtic 
_ Arains of the Myſlics, and the doarines of Diony- 
N ius the Areopagite, their pretended chief. The 
| Latin writers confined their labours in morality | 
to ſome general precepts concerning virtue and 
vice, that 2 rather deſtined to regulate the 
external actions of Chriſtians than: to purify 
their inward principles. l 
| VIII. The controverſies thas 8 the 
eſſential points of 3 were, during this 
century, fe in n , and ſearcely any of 
them managed with 2 The greateſt 
part of the Greeks were involved in the diſpute 
_ concerning _ John Damaſcenus expoſed 
the errors. of he different ſects in a ſhort, 
hut uſeful treatiſe; be alſo attacked the Mani- 
cheans and Neſtorians with a particular vehe- 
mence, and even went ſo far oor EH — the 
erroneous doctrine of the Saracens. . 
1 IX. Of all the controverſies which pc 
(s Chriſtianchurchduring this century, that concern- 
ing the worſhip of images was the moſt pernicious 
ia its conſequences. The firſt ſparks of this 
terrible flame had already ps AY under the 
_ of ee — who was created 
A 2 or 


cem. The; ofrine 


emy tor of the Greeks a 
E of this century. 
picture, which ebpteſeneed the fires —_ 
. to be une down from its place in the 

church of St. Sophi phia, A. D. 718. Nor did he 
Hp here; but ſent an order to Rome to remove 
all images of that nature from the churches and 


far from producin "be deligned' effect; on 
the — 2 Conſtantine, the Roman nil, 
not Cn SEAN, © by a formal proteſt, the 
ick, but 3 Ack frx pictures, re 
gan ſix general couricils, to be I-in"the 
porch of St. Peter's church; and, that no att 
of rebellion or  atro might de left unem- 
ployed, he ' aſſembled a council at Rome, in 
which he cauſed the emperor himſelf to be con- 
demned as an a — from the true religion. 


_ Theſe * tumults were quelled by a revolution, 
Which, the = following, deprived Bardanes of 

the imperial thirone. 2 
K. But the diſpute ok dut wi redoubled 


fury under Leo the Ifdurian, 3 prince of the 


:1ted were both violent and durable. 
able to bear any longer the extceſſive Keight ts 
which the Greeks carried their ſuperſtitious 
attachment to the worſhip of images, and the 
reproaches, which tis drew upon the Chriſtiuns 


from the Jews and Saracens, determined, by the 


moſt vigoroas proceedings, "to root out at once 
this growing evil. For this Purpoſe he iſſued 


out an edikt, A. D. 76, dy which it was or- * 


dered,. not only he the worſhip 
ſhould be abrogated,” but alſo that all 


"of 
the — 


except that of Chriſt's 3 ſhould be 


removed out of the chur hes. The IC. 


Pi | >. 


other places of 'worthip, But his orders were 


5 


teſt reſolution, and the we ſumufts it ex- 7 


nj — their worſhippers, 15 t OED ink 9gn a 


' | iſlands of f a Og ravaged A patt of. Afia, 

| afterwards reached Italy.“ The people, partly 
um their own . ignorance, . $900 ly. 

| conſequence of of . Juggeſtions. of, the pri 


RATION Ne the Wort 
an. 


af opulen ce to their churches 
cloiſters, were led to regard the emperor, as 
an apoſtate. 


and hence the conſidere them 
2 as fred from their (ouch of AMIDES, 
the o that attach e 10 


| ign. 1 72 En £9 
3 XI. The Roman, pontills, Gregory L, Kt + W 
ring-leaders: of theſe com- 
motions andinſurrefiions in Iialy. The former, 
1 00 the emperor's refuſing to revoke. his edict 
E im ages, declared him unworthy of the name 
Chriſtian, and excluded him from ae 
| munion of the church; and no ſooner WAS; 
able ſentence made public, than the — 
mans and other Italian proyinces, . that were 
ſubject to the 1 empire, , viglated. thei 
_ allegiance, and riſing in arms either . cg 
or baniſhed all the. ae 's officers... Leo, ex- 
aſperated by theſe 1 nt proceedings, reſolved” 
— ub the. It . rebels, and i make the 
ghty-pontiff feel, in a; a 44 7 ma 
the effeQs, of, is. ;relentment ; J de failed in 
the, attempt. Doubiy 2 ines by 
pointmeiit, he, Mink 


— 


much more terrible manner than he had hitherto 
done; for, in a council, alſembled at Conſtanti- 


raded from his office N 


1 "IP. wks” was a 
bauen 
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Cem. vm. The Dodrine s ths Church. 339 | | 


atron of images, put Anaſtaſius in his) place; 


patron 
ordered all div images to be publicly burnt, and 


inflicted a. variety of ſevere puniſhments upon 
ſuch as were attached to that idolatrous worſhip. 
Theſe rigorous meaſures divided the Chriſtian 
church into two violent factions, whoſe conteſts 


were carried on with an ungoverned rage, and 


* ak nothing but mutual invectives an af. 


aſſinations. Of theſe factions the one adopted 
the worſhip of 1 images, and were on that account 


called Iconoduli or Iconolatre; while the other 


maintained that ſuch worſhip was unlawful, and 


hat nothing was more worthy: of the zeal. of 


Chriſtians than to deftroy thoſe ſtatues: and pic- 


tures, that were the occaſions and objects of 


this groſs: 1dolatry; and hence they were diſtin- 


i by the titles of Iconomachi and Tcono- 


claſtæ. The furious zeal, which Gregory II. 
bad ſhewn in defending image-worſhip, was not 
only imitated, but even ſurpaſſed by his ſucceſs 


for, the IIId of that name; and it was owing 


to their extravagant: attachment Cl 1g 7 
that the Italian priveinces? were on the 
Grecian empires: e 20 jc. 20. . 

XII. Conſtantine eee FER | 
iuther Leo, A. P. 741, and, animated with an 


equal zeal againſt the new idolatry, employed 


all his influence in extirpating the worſhip of 
images in oppoſition to the vigorous efforts f 
| the ſuperſtitious monks; 


the Roman pontiffs, anc 
But his manner of proceeding was attended with 
2 equity and moderation, than had ap- 
ed in the meaſures purſued by Leo; tor, 
wing the reſpelt which the Greeks had for 
the decifions of general councils, whoſe autho- 
rity they conſidered as ſupreme and unlimited. 
* * „A. D. 754, A 
ft . . f 
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1 8 of the eaſtern biſhops, inorder 
to baye this important queſtion- examined with 
the utmoſt care, and decided by a juſt and law- 
ſul authority. This aſſembly, en the Greeks 
regard as the /cventh tcumentcal council, ſolemnly 
condemned the worſhip and alſo the uſe of 
images. But this decihon was not ſufficient to 
vanquiſh the blind obſtinacy of ſuperſtition; 
many adhered fill to their idolatrous worſhip, - 
and none more than the monks, who till con- 
tinued to excite commotions in the fate, and 
2 Dum, 3 = of ſedition and rebellion- 
5 Their malignity was, — 
. . d by 3 —— filled with 
alt indignation, punilhed ſeveral of them in an 
exemplary manner, and by new laws ſet bounds 
2 monaſtic rage. Leo IV. Who, 
alter the death of Conftantine, vas declared 


emperor, ar D. 775; adopted the ſentiments of 


er and grandfather, and purſued the mea- 
fares which they had concerted for the extir- 
* el notary out of the Chriſtian church. 
. perceived that the worthippers 
of images ing th not be engaged by mild and 
gentle pro to abandon this fuperſtitious 
F tice, he had recourſe to penal laws. 
XIII. A cup of poiſon, adminiſtered by the 
© impious cou 1 of a perfidious ſpouſe, deprived 

Leo IV. of bis life, A. D. 780, and rendered 


, the cauſe of ir aconyetirer Fog The profligate 
Irene, alter — accompliſhed the death of 


| hey batbund) held: the reins" of empire _— 

the minotity of her ſon Conſtantine; and, 
__eftabliſh her authority, entered into an alliance | 
with Adrian, of Rome, A. D. 786, and 
ſummoned a council at Nice in Bithynia, which 
15 nee the Ge of the fond Mien conc 1 
lsa 
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ſevere puniſhments 'denounced/ againſt ſuch as 
maintained that God was the only object af re- 
ligious adoration.” It is impoſſible to imagine 
any thing more ridiculous than the arguments 
_— which the council founded their decrees. 
The authority, however, of theſe deerees was 
held ſacred by the Romans, and the Greeks 


refuſed to ſubmit to them. The other enormi- 
ties of the flagitious Irene, and her deſerved 


fate, cannot. with propriety, be treated of here. 
XIV. In. theſe violent conteſts, the moſt of 
the Eatins, ſuch as the Britons, Germans and 
Gauls, ſeemed to ſteer a middle way between 


the oppoſite: tenets of the contending parties. 


the ſentiments of Charlemagne, who diſtinguiſh- 
ed himſelf in this unportant- controverſy. | By 


in the year 790, to Adrian, the Roman pontiff, 


with. a- view to engage him to withdraw his 
approbation of the decrees-of that council. In 


this performance the reaſons alledged by the 


Nicene' biſhops to jullily the worſhip of images, 
are refuted with great accuracy and ſpirit. 
They were not, however, left without defence; 


Adrian, Who was afraid of acknowledging even 
DATED 1 . he Tg 
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They were of opinion that images might be 
lawſully preſerved, and even placed in the 
churches, but, at the ſame time, they looked 
upon all worſhip of them as highly offenſive to 
the Supreme Being Such, particularly, were 


the advice of the- French; biſhops he ordered 
ſome learned and judicious divine to compoſe 
Four Bool concerning images, which: he ſent. 


al: 


18 order to re-examine 
- in which the opinion 
Four Beats was ſolemnly von. | 
þ ror nel 2 
condemned. From hence we may conc 
that in this century the Latins de it en 
impious, nor unlawful, to diſſent ſrom the 
mion: of the Roman pontiff, and even to 
ange that prelate with erro t. * 
4+ IV; ———— concerning images 
was at its height, a conteſt aroſe among the 
Latins and Greeks about the ſource from whence 
_ the Holy Ghoſt d. The Latins affirmed, 
that this. divine pirit proceeded from the Father 
and the Son; the Greeks, on the comtrany, 


afſerted, that it 7 — from. the Father only. 
contre — 


| perplexity 


1 25.46 
Aud from this we m — 
bility; that it-aroſe in | 


8 when 
7 the conteſt about images was on 
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b, WIE 54A > T Vit hes * oburck during this century. LACY 1 50 
1 I in * 4 94 N 1 "he 
"fe — 5 in a — — of 
external rites and ceremonies: - We are not; 3 
— vr: 5 more zeal e dili; ence 1 
were emplo in multiplying and regulatir | 
theſe, than 4d correQting the vices of men, in 
enlightening their underſtandings, and forming 
their hearts. The adminiſſration of the ſacra-. 
> ment of the Lord's per AI Lene 
the-moſt ſolemn branch of divine | Was 
nom every where: embelliſhed with a variety 0 
ſenſeleſs fo opperies, vrhich deſtroyed the beauti- | 


tious caſtons of celebrating — were called 
 fobitary ma maſſes, though it be difficult to decide 
whether they were inftituted by a public law, 
or repens "one by the D of private perſons. 
15 H. Charlemagne ſeem diſpoſed. to. eng > 
is torrent of ſuperſtition, which. gathered force 
from day to day; for not to mention the zeal 
wich Which he oppoſed the worſhip of images, 
mere are other cireumſtances that bear teſti- 
mony to his intentions, ſuch” das his pre ventin 
me multiplication of ſeſti val by reducing them 
0 limited number, olnbirmng che cere- 
mony of conſecrating the" church-bells by "the 
_ rite” of holy aſperſion, and ether *<celeſfiaienl 
laws of res ' enafting, which \redound" to” his- 
| honour: Several circumſtances,” however; - 
. curred md n deſigns Sy and none 
vn! + EO more 


4 wid with his example, and in co 


EY 


more 8 his enaplive 2 
man pontiffs, who were heb ' protec: 
tors of thoſe who exerted Se in the . 
cauſe: of ceremonies. This vehement paſſion 

for the pontiff was inherited by thisgreat prince 
from his father Pepin, who had already com- 
manded the manner of ſinging, and the kind 
of church-muſic: in uſe at Rome, to be obſerved 


nate ſolicitation of Adrian, — Charle- | 
e laboured to bring all the Latin churches 
ow! as their model, the church of Rome; 
5 7 in the article now mentioned, but alſo 
in the whole form of their worſhip, in every 

circumſtance of their religious ſervice. 4 

churches however, among which thoſe of Milan 
and Corbetta diſtinguiſhed themſelves, One 
| nejefted this propoſal,and could neither be 
eee „ ee * 
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n N church during this century. 


IL E. Arians, Manichasus, and Wan 
1 .nites;; theugh often depreſſed by ihe 
wer of che ſecylar arm, gathered ſtrongth in 
J 82 5 3 the tumults. and mos, | with 
w e recian empire WAS. 
tated, and drew great n rn 
won. The Monothelites,: to whoſe cauſe the 
emperor. Philippicus, and many others of tbe 
t rank were .2calous well-wiſbers, regained 
k a Joe}; . The EE 


# 
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age.” 


fo of Rey the 8 : 


eaſy and 


eir irreconcilable adverſaries,” and of 


agrecable/ under the dominion of wh * . 
Arabians; their power was confiderable; nor 
were 8 deſtitute of means of: weakening the 


Ma." their doctrines, and multiplyi ing vw 2 


where — number of their adherents. 


I, Ia ide üen BICLIS Mats newly 
_ erefled in Germany, he himſelf tells us, that _ 
- there were many perverſe and erroneous Tepro- 


bates, who had no true notion of religion, and 
bis friends and adherents: confirm this aſſertion, 


But the teſtimony both of the one and the other 
is undouhtedly partial; ſinèe it appears from the 
moſt evident proof, chat the perſons here se- 


euſed of errors and hereſies were Iriſh and Frenck 


divines, who refuſed that blind ſubimiſſion to t 
church 'of Rome, ' which Boniface was ſo zeal 


a native of Ireland, were he perfons whoſe = 
oppoſition gave the moſt trouble to the ambi- - 
tious legate. The former got himſelf conſe- 


erated biſhop without the conſent of Boniface; 
excited tumults a the eaſtern Francs, and 


maliciouſiy miſrepreſented, ſinee it appears, 
the moſt authentic accounts; that he your much 
better acquainted with the true Le + 
doctrines of « Chriſtianity than Boy 
and hence he is conſidered” by heh 
feffor and fufferer for the truth "ry | 
Be that-as it will, both Adalbert and Cle 
men were condemned. at 2 inſtigation of 
7 "Zac 
nie at Nome, * 5 a. 


0 


_ indeed, to have been both flagitious in 
his conduQ and erroneous in his opinions. As 
to Clement, his character” and ſentiments- were 5 


— 


in à council 
and in conſes 


— 


NE 


10 all p — — 115 ae * 19575 | 
Indeed Boniface was too ignorant to, Ws | 
53k, of hereſy, as appears by his condemn- 
. 
les. great hereſy of Clement ſeems to 
dave been his preferring the deciſions of ſcrip- 
ture to decrees of councils and the opinions of 
the fathers, Which he took. the liberty to reject 
| Ea." they. wy. not Walen to 1 word 
F 
III. Reli herd 2a fill higher in Spain, 
France, we jon many; towards oo concluffon . 
of this century; and the moſt unhappy, tumults 
and ce _ den a U, Phe A; * 1 | 
_ prope to Felix, ee 
and, archbi of; Toledo, who deſired to 
Don i twhat / e e bf, Sed? 
© The anſwer w ormer, gave to this queſ- 
tion, was, that orig conſidered in his divine 
nature, was truly and ęſſentially the Son of God:; 
2 2 conſidered as à man, he he only ſo, 
and by- adoption. Thi nine was 
| rea broad hy ibe two prelates pant pre- 
it in the different Provinces. of - | 
FE Felix, throughout. Septimania, : While the 
ntiff Adrian, and the greateſt part ol. the Latin 
ors, looked upon this. opinion as a renova- 
tion ol 'of the Neſtorian hereſy, by its repreſenting 
Chri&, as divided into. two; diſtin&- perſons. In 
conſequence ol this, Felix was ſucoef NS | 
demned by the councils of 1 $1498þ 
| Francfort , on the, Ming, and Rome; 
finally obliged, by the co 
ms to Jang e his opini 
made Was, — rath, 
or he fill cet 
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Hius for believing that there. were anti- 
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firm belief of it at Lyons, where he had been 
- baniſhed by Charlemagne. Elipand, on the 
. contrary, lived ſecure in Spain under the do- 
minion of the Saracens, far removed from the 
thunder of ſynods and councils, and out of the 


reach of that coercive power in religious matters, 


whoſe: utmoſt efforts can go no further than to 
make the erroneous, hypocrites or martyrs. 
Many are of opinion, that the diſciples of Felix, 
who were called Adoptians, departed much leſs 
from the dodtrine generally received among 
Chriſtians, than is commonly imagined; and 
that what chiefly diſtinguiſhed their tenets was 
the term they uſed, and their manner of ex- 
preſſion, rather than a real diverfity of ſenti- 


ments, 
44 K 
Ma, . ö | 
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